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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



* Gbt out o' Mr, Fletoher'a road, ye idle, lonsiriiiK. little—" 

" Vagabood," I think the woman (Sally Watbno, ono« 
my nurse), was going to eay, but she changed her mind. 

My father and I both glanced round, surprised at her 
unuflual retioence of epithets ; bat when the lad addressed 
turned, fixed hia eyes on each of ns for a moment, and made 
way for us, we ceased to wonder. Ra^ed,^ muddy, and 
miserable as he was, the poor boy look^ anything but a 
" v^abond." 

"Thee Deed not go into the wet, my lad. Keep close to 
the wall, and there will be shelter enough both for as and 
thee," said my iather, as he pulled my little hand-carriage 
into the alley, under cover, from the pelting rain. The lad, 
with agrateml look, put ont a hand likewise, and pushed me 
further in. A strong hand it was — roughened and browned 
with labor — though he was scarcely as old as I. What 
would I not have given to have been so stalwart and so tall' 

Sally called irom her honse-door, " Wouldn't Master 
Phineas oome in and dt by the fire a bit ?" — But it was 
always a trouble to me to move, or walk ; and I liked stay- 
tng at the mouth of the alley, watching the autumnal shower 
tome sweeping down the street ; besides, I wanted to look 
again at the stranger-lad. 

He had scarcely stirred, but remmned leaning against tha 
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wftll — rather through wearinesa, or in order to be out of Oiu 
way. He took little or no notice of ns, but kept his eyes 
fixed OD the pavement — ^for we aotoally boasted pavement in 
the High Street of our town of Norton Bury — watching the 
eddying rain-drops, which, each as it fell, threw up a Tittle 
mist of spray. It was a serious, haggard face for a boy of 
only foorteen or so. Let m« call it up before me — ^I oan 
Msily, even after more than fifty yeara. 

Brown eyes, deep-aunken, with stronely-marked brows, a 
nose like most other Saxon noses, nothing particolar ; lipa 
well-shaped, lying one upon the other, firm and close; a 
■quare, sharply ontlined, resolute chin, of that type which 
gives character and determination to the whole phyraog- 
nomy, and without which, in the fdrest features, as in the 
best dispositions, one is always oonsdoos of a certiun want. 

As I have stated, in person the lad was taU, and stron^y- 
built ; and I, poor puny wretch ! so reverenced physit^ 
strength. Everything in him seemed to indicate that which 
I had not ; his muscular limbs, his square, broad shoulders, 
his healthy cheek, though it was sharp and thin — even to 
his crisp curls of bright thick hair. 

Thus he stood, principal figure in a picture which is 6veD 
yet as clear to me as yesterday — the narrow, dirty alley 
leading out of the High Street, yet showing a glimmer of 
green field at the farther end; the open house^oorson eithei 
side, through which came the drowsy burr of many a stock- 
ing-loom, the prattle of children paddling in the gutter, and 
sailing thereon a fleet of potato parings. In front, the High 
Street, with the mayor's house oppoute, porticoed and 
grand ; and beyond, just where the rain-clouds were break- 
mg, rose up out of a nest of trees, the square tower of oiir 
ancient abbey — 'Norton Bury's boast and pride. On it, 
from a break in the clouds, came a sudden stream of light. 
The stranger-lad lifted up his head to look at it. 

*' The rain will be over soon," I stud, but doubted if he 
heard me. What could he be thinking of so intently?—! 
poor workmg lad, whom few would have given credit foi 
thinking at all. 

I do not suppose nry fiither cast a single glanae or thought 
on the boy, whom from a sense of common justice he Ead 
made take shelter bemde us. In truth, worthy man, he had 
no lack of matter to occupy bis mind, being sole architect of 
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i long up hill but now thriving trade. I saw, by the harden- 
ing of hifi features, and the restlees way in which he poked 
nis stick into the little waterpools, that he was longing to 
be in his tan-yard close by. 

He pulled out his great silver watch — the dread of our 
house, for it was a watch which seemed to have imbibed 
wmething of its master's charaoter; remorseless aajostics 
ir &te, it never erred a moment. 

"Twenty-three minutes lost by this shower. Pbineas, 
my son, how am I to get thee safe home? nnlees thee wilt 
go with me to the tan-yard — " 

I shook my head. It was very hard for Abel Fletcher to 
have for his only child such a dckly creature as I, now, at 
sixteen, as helpless and useless to him as a baby. 

" Well, well, I must find some one to go home with thee." 
For thoash my &tber had got me a sort of carriage, in 
which, with a little external aid, I could propel myself^ so as 
to be his companion oocanonally in his walks between our 
house, the tan-yard, aud the Friends* meeting-house — still, 
he never trusted me anywhere alone. " Here, Sally, — bally 
Watkins ! do any o' thy lads want to earn an honest peony ?" 

Sally wis out of earshot; but I noticed that as the lad 
near us heard my &ther*s words, the color rushed over bis 
&oe, and he started forward involuntarily. I had not before 
perceived how wasted and hungnr-lookmg he was. 

" Father !" I whispered. But here the boy had mustered 
up his courage and voice. 

" Sir, I want work ; may I earn a penny ?" 

He spoke in tolerably good English — (different from oui 

coarse, broad, O shire drawl ; and taking off his tat 

tered old cap, looked right up into my Other's &oe. Thr 
old man scanned him closely. 

" What is thy name, lad r" 

" John Haliiax." 

" Where dost thee come from f" 

" Cornwall." 

" Hast thee any parents Uving ?" 

'' No." 

I wished my &ther would not question thus ; but poenbh 
e had his own motives, which were rarely harsh, thongB 
ms actions often appeared so. 

" How old might thee be, John Halifax V 
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" Thoe art nsed to work f" 

"TeB." 

" What sort of work ?" 

" Anything that I can get to do." 

I listened nervously to this catechism, which went on be 
bind my back. 

"Well," wdd my &tber, after a pause, "thee shall tak 
ny wn home, and I'll give thee a groat. Let me see ; — art 
thee a lad to be trusted?" And holding him at arm's length, 
regarding him meanwhile with eyes that were the teirot 
of all the rogues in Norton Bury, Abel Fletcher jingled 
temptingly the silver money in the pockets of his long flap- 
ped brown waistooat. " I say, art thee a lad to be trusted f" 

John Halilax neither answered nor declined his eyes. He 
seemed to feel that this was a critical moment, and to have 
gathered all his mental forces into a serried square, to meet 
uie attack. He met it, and conquered in silence. 

" Lad, shall I ^ve thee the groat now ?" 

"Not till I've earned it, sir," 

So, drawing his hand back, my father slipped the money 
uto mine, and left us. 

I followed him with my eyes^ as he went sturdily plaxh- 
ing down the street; his broad, comfortable back, which 
owned a coat of true Quaker cut, but spotless, warm, and 
fine: hk ribbed hose and leathern g^ters, and the wide- 
brimmed hat, set over a fringe of grey hmrs, that crowned 
the whole with respectable dignity. He looked precisely 
what he was, — an honest, honorable, prosperous tradesmaL. 
I watched him down the street — my good fetber, whom I 
respected perhaps even more than I loved him. The Cornish 
lad watched him likewise. 

It still runed shghtly, so we remuned mider cover. John 
Hali&z leaned in Los old place, and did not attempt to talk 

Once only, when the draught through the alley made me 
diiver, he pulled my cloak round me careftilly, 

" Toy are not very strong, I'm afraid ?" 

"No." 

Then he stood idly looking up at the opposite — the mayor's 
hoose, — with its steps and portico, and its fourteen windows, 
tme of which was open, and a cluster of little heads viaiblt 
there. 
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The mayor's children — I knew them all by Bight, though 
DOthiDg more ; for th^ father was a lawyer, and mine a 
(snoer they belonged to Abbey folk and orthodoxy, I to 
the Soaety of Friends — the mayor's rosy children seemed 
greatly amused by watching ns shivering abeltercra from the 
nun. Doubtless our position made their own appear all the 

Sleasaoter. For myself it mattered little ; but for this poor, 
eaolate, homeless, nay-faring lad to stand in f^ht of their 
merry nursery- window, and hear the clatter afvoices, and 
of not unwelcome dinner^ounds — I wondered how he felt it. 

Just at this moment another head came to the window, a 
■omewhat older child ; I had met her with the rest ; she 
was only a viaitor. She looked at us, then disappeared. 
Soon after, we saw the trout door half opened, and an evi* 
dent struggle taking place behind it ; we even heard loud 
words across the narrow street. ' 

" I will — I say I will." 

" You shan't, Mias Ursula." 

" But I will !» 

And there stood the little g^l, with a loaf in one faana, 
and a carving-knife in the other. She succeeded in oatting 
off a large sUce, and holding it oat, 

" Take it, poor boy 1 — yon look so hungry. Do take it." 
But the servant fbroed her in, and the door was shut upon 
a sharp cry. 

It made John Halifax start, and look up at the nursery 
window, which was likewise closed. We heard nothing 
more. After a minute, he crossed the street, and picked up 
the slice of bread. Kow, in those days bread was precious, 
exceedingly. The poor folk rarely got it ; they lived on 
rye or meal. John Halifax had probably not tasted wheaten 
bread like this for months ; it appeared not, he eyed it so 
ravenously ; then glancing towards the shut door, his mind 
seemed to change. He was a long time before he ate a 
morsel ; when he did so, it was quietly and slowly ; looking 
very thoughtful all the while. 

As soon as the rain ceased, we took our way home, down 
the High Street, toward the Abbey-church — he guiduig my 
Mrriage along in dlence. I wished he would talk, and 1^ 
me hear again his pleasant Cornish accent. 

" How strong you are I" said I ribbing, when, with a 
nidden poll, he bad saved me from bemg overturued by * 
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horseman ridiug past — young Mr, Brithwood of the Mjtbe 
Hoose, who never cared where be galloped or whom he 
hurt—" So tall and so strong." 

" Am I ? Well, I shall want my strength " 

"How?" 

" To earn my living." 

He drew up bis broad shouldera, and planted on the 
uveraent a firmer foot, as if he knew be had the world 
lefore him — would meet it aingle-banded, and without fear. 

" What have you worked at lately ?" 

" Anything I could get, for I have never learned a trade." 

"Would you like to learn one?" 

He hesitated a minute, as if weighing hia speech " Once, 
1 thought I shoold like to be what my father was." 

" What was be ?" 

" A scholar and a gentleman." 

This was news, though it did not much surprise me. My 
fether, tanner as he was, and pertinaciously jealous of the 
dignity of trade, yet held strongly the common-sense doc- 
trme of the advantages of good descent ; at least, in degree. 
For since it is a law of nature, admitting only rare excep- 
tions, that the qualities of the ancestors should be trans- 
mitted to the race — the fact seems patent enough, that even 
allowing equal advantages, a gentleman's son has more 
chances of growing up a gentleman than the son of a work* 
ing man. And though be himself and bis father before him, 
hiid both been workmg men, still, I think, Abet Fletcher 
never foigot that we originally came of a good stock, and 
that it pleased him to caU me, his only son, after one of our 
forefathers, not unknown — P^eaa Fletcher, who wrote th« 
"Purple Island." , 

Thus it seemed to me, and I doubted not it would to mj 
father, much more reasonable and natural, that a boy like 
John Halifax — ^in whom from every word he said I detected 
a mind and breeding above his outward condition — should 
oome of gentle rather than of boorish blood. 

"Then, perhaps," I said, resuming the conversation, 
" yoo would not like to follow a trade ?" 

"Yes, I should. What would it matter to me? Mj 
Ittther was a gentleman." 

"And your mother ?" 

And be turned suddenly round ; his cheeks hot, bis Upt 
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qmveriDg * She is dead. I do not like to hear strangera 
gpoak about tay mother." 

1 asked hb pardon. It was phtin he had loved and 
moiirned her ; and that oiroonuitanoes had smothered down 
hU quick boylah feelings into & man's tenacity of betrayiOK 
where he had loved and monmed. — ^I, only a few minute* 
%fter, awd something abont wishbg we were cot " itrangen." 

"Do yon?" The lad's half-amaEed, half-gmteAil smil 
vent right to my heart. 

" Have you been np and down the conntry mnch ?" 

*'A great deal — these last three years; doing a hand'i 
tnm, as best I could, in hop-picking, apple-gathering, har- 
vestiiig ; only this snmmer I had typhus fever, and conld 
not work," 

"What did yon do then I" 

" I lay in a bam till I got welL — I am quite weD now , 
you need not be afraid." 

" So, indeed ; I never thought of that." 

We soon became quite sociable together, H« guided 
me carelully out of the town into the abbey walk, necked 
with sunshine through overhau^g trees. Onoe be stopped 
to pick np for me the large brown fim of a horse^iiestnut 

" It'H pretty, isn't it — only it shows that sntDtna is oome." 

"And how ahall yon live in the winter, when there is no 
out-of-door work to be had f" 

" I don't know." 

The lad's countenance fell, and that hungry, weary look, 
whic^ had vanished whOe we talked, returned more pain- 
fidly than ever. I reproached myself for having, under the 
influence of his merry talk, temporarily foi^otten it. 

"Ah!" I cried eagerly, when we left the shade of the 
abbey trees, and crossed tne street ; " here we are, at home I" 

"Are yon?" The homeless lad just glanced at it — the 
flight of spotlees stooo steps, guarded by ponderous rail 
ings, which led to my father's respectable and handsomt 
floor. " Grood day, then, which means good-bye." 

I started. The word pained me. On my sad, lonely lift 
—brief indeed, though Ul health seemed to have doubled 
and trebled my sixteen ^eara into a mournful maturity— 
thi& lad'B &ce had come like a flash of sanshiue ; a reflectioc 
C'f the merry boyhood, the youth and strength that nerw 
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irer«, never ooald be mine. To let it go from me was lik< 
going back into the dark. 

" Not good-bye just yet 1" sad I, trying piuninlly to dis- 
engage myself &om my little carriage, and mount the steps. 
Jobn Hsl^x came to my lud. 

" Soppose yon let me carry you. I oonld — and — aud- 
it would be great fun, you know," 

He tried to turn it into a jeet, so as not to hurt me ; but 
the tremble in his voice was as tender as any woman's^ 
tenderer than any woman's i* ever was used to hear. I pnt 
my arms round his neck ; be lifted me safely and carejunv, 
and set me at my own door. Then, with another good- 
bye, he ag^ turned to go. 

My heart cried after him with an irrepresdble ory. What 
I Baid I do not remember, but it caused him to return. 

" Is there anytUng more I can do for you, sir i" 

" Dont call me ' air ;' I am only a boy like yourself. I 
want } on ; don't go yet. Ah I here comes my &ther I" 

John Halifax stood aride, and touched his cap with a 
respeotfiil deferraice, as the old man passed. 

"So here thee be — hast thou taken care of my son? 
Did he give thee thy groat, my lad ?" 

We had neither of ns once Uiought of the money. 

When I acknowledged this, my &theT laughed, called 
John an honest lad, and began searching in bis pocket foi 
some larger coin. I ventured to draw Ins ear down, and 
whisper something — ^but I got no answer ; meanwhile, John 
Halifax, for the tmrd time, was going away. 

" Stop, lad — I forgot thy name — ^here is thy groat, and a 
shilling added, for being kind to my son." 

" Thank you, bnt I don't want payment for kindness." 

He kept the groat, and pat back the sMlIing into my 
lather's hand. 

" Eh I" said the old man, mnch astonished, " thee'rt aa 
odd lad; bnt I can't stay talking with thee. Gome in to 
dinner, Phineas. — I say,'* turning back to John Haliiu 
witii a sudden thought, " art thee hungry ?" 

" Very hungry," Nature gave way at last, and great 
tears came into the poor lad's eyes, " Neariy starving." 

*' Bless me I then get in, and have thy dinner. But first 
— ^' and my inexorable father held him by the shoolder 
" thee art a decent lad, come of dfioent parents f" 
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*' Tbee worka for thy living ?" 

*'I do whenever I can get it." 

" Tliee hast never been in gaol ?" 

" No I" thnndered oat the lad, with a foriooB look. " 1 
don't want your dinner, nir ; I would have stayed, beoans 
roar son asked me, and he was (uvil to me, and I liked him 
Now, I think I had better go. Good day, sir." 

There is a verse in a very old Book — even in its human 
AiBtories the most pathetio of aU books — which runs thos : 

" And it eame to paaa, when he had made an end of 
ipeaking unto Saul, that the tout of Jonathan woe knit 
ttnto lAe eotd of Daoid; and Jonaikan, loved Atm a» hit 
own s&ul," 

And this day, I, a poorer and more helpless Jonathan, 
had found my David. 

I caught him by the hand, and would not let him go. 

" There, get in, lads — make no more ado," Baid Abel 
Fletcher, slurply, as be disappeared. 

So, still holding my David &st, I brought bim into my 
Other's house. 



CHAPTER n. 

DuTNKB was over ; my ftther and I took onrs in the large 
parlor, where the stifii high-baoked chairs eyed one anotbei 
in opponte rows across the wide oaken floor, shiny and hard 
as marble, and slippery as glass. Except the table, the side- 
board, and the cuckoo clock, there was no other famiture. 

I dared not bring the poor wandering lad into this, my 
&ther'B espedal donuun ; but as soon as be was away in the 
tan-yard, I sent for John. 

Jael brought him in ; Jael, the only womankind we evei 
had abont us, and who, save to me when I happened to ba 
very ill, certainly gave no in^cation of her sez in its soft- 
1689 and tenderness, TTiere had evidently been wrath in 
be kitchen. 

" Phineas, the lad ha' got bis dinner, and yon mustn't 
Keep 'un long. I b^'t going to let yon knock yooiself uj 
irith looking after a beg^r-boy " 
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A beggar -biy! tho idea seeroeil bo ludicrooa that I could 
uot help smiling at it as I regarded him. He had washed 
hia &ce and combed out bia fair curls; though his clothes 
were threadbare, all but ragged, they were not unclean ; 
and there was a rosy, healthy freahnesa in hia tanned skin, 
tchich ahowed he loved and delighted in what poor folks 

Eenerally abominate— water. And now the sickness of 
onger had gone from his iace, the lad, if not actually what 
mr soriptur^ Saxon terms " well-fevored," was certainly 
" well-liking." A beggar-boy, indeed ! I hope he had not 
heard Jael's remark. But fae had. 

" Madam," SEud he, with a bow of perfect good-homor, 
and even some sly drollery, " ^on mistake ; I never begged 
in \aj life: I am a person of mdependent property, wliich 
consiBts of my head and my two bands, out of which I hope 
to realize a large capital some day." 

I laughed ; Jael retired, abundantly myatified, and rather 
cross. John Halifax came to my easy chair, and in an 
altered tone asked me how I felt, and if he could do any- 
thing for me before he went away, 

" You'll not go away ; not till my ft,ther comea home, at 
least P" for I had been revolving many plans, which had 
one sole aim and object, to keep near me this lad, whose 
companionship and help seemed to me, brotherless, sisterleas, 
and friendless aa I was, the very tiling that would give me 
an interest in life, or, at least, make it drag on less wearily 
To say that what I projected was done ont of charity or 
pity, would not be tme ; it was mmple selfishness, iiHhat be 
selfishness which makes one leap towards, and cling to, a 
possble strength and good, which I conclnde to be the 
secret of all uiose sudden lAkinga that spring more from 
instinct than reason. I do not attempt to account for 
mine : I know not why " the soul of Jonathan clave to the 
soul of David." I only knew that it was so, and that the 
first day I beheld the lad John Haliiax, I, Phineas Fletcher, 
*' loved him as my own soul." 

Thus, my entreaty, " you'll not go away ?" was so earoeBt, 
that it apparently touched the friendless boy to the core. 

"Thank you," he stud, in an unsteady voice, as leaning 
■gainst the fire-place, he drew his hand backwards and for- 
wards across his &ce; "you are very kiud; I'll stay as 
hour or eo, if you wish it." 
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" TlicD come uid at dovn here, and let as have a talk." 

What this talk woe, I cannot nov recal, save that .i 
ranged over many and wide themes, aaoh as hoya delight 
ID— chiefly of life and adventure. He knew nothmg of my 
Wily world — hooks. 

" Can yoa read ?" he asked me at last, suddenly. 

" I should rather think so." And I could not help amit 
ng, Iwing somewhat prond of my erudition. 

" And write ?" 

" Oh, yee ; oertunly." 

He thought a minute, and then said, in a low tone, " 1 
caut write, and I don't know when I shall be able to learn ; 
I wish you would put down something in a book for me." 

" That I will." 

He took out of his pocket a little case of leather, with 
an under one of black silk ; within this, again, was a book. 
He would not let it go out of his hands, bat held it so that 
I could see the leavee. It was a Greek Testament 

" Look here." 

He pointed to the fly lea^ and I read — 

" 6ui/ Halifax, hie Book. 

" 6uy Halt/eac, gentleman, married Muriel Joyce, »p%n- 
iter. May 17, in the year ofottr Lord 1779. 

" i/bAn Sal\fax, their eon, bom June \%th, 1780." 

There was one more entry, in a feeble, illiterate female 
band: 

" Guy Halifax, died January 4, 1781." 

" What shall I write, John 7 " said I, after a minute or so 
of silence. 

" I'll tell you presently. Can I get ^ou a pen ? " 

He leaned on my shoulder with his left hand, but hk 
right never once let go of the precious book. 

" Write — ' Muriel Halifax, died January let, 1791.'" 

" Nothing more ?" 

" Nothing more." 

He looked at the writing tor a minnte or two, dried it 
carefully by the fire, replaced the book in its two oases, and 
put it into his pooket. He said no other word but " Thank 
yon," and I asked him no questions. 

lliis was all I ever heard of the boy's parentage ; nor do 
{ believe he knew more himself. He was indebted to dc 
fore&theis for a &mily history : the chronicle commeoced 
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with himself, and was ftltogether his own making. No r» 
maDtio antecedeDts ever turned np ; hia lineage reinEuaed 
DninvaBtigated, and his pedigree began and ended with hii 
own honest name— ^ohn Hali&z. 

Jael kept coming in and oat of theparlor on dirers ex- 
enses, eyeing very suspicionaly John HalifaT and me ; espe- 
wllj when she heard me laughing — a rare and notable mot 
—for mirth was not the &shion in our house, nor the ten 
dencv of my own nature. Now this young lad, hardly as the 
world bad Knocked him about even already, had an over 
flowing spirit of quiet drollery and healthy humor, which 
was to me an inexpressible rehef. It gave me something I 
did not possess — something entirely new. I could not look 
at the dandng brown eyes, at the qutunt dimples of lurking 
fim that placed hide-wid-seek onder the firm set mouth, 
without feehng my heart cheered and delighted, like one 
brought out of a murky chamber into the open day. 

But all this was highly objectionable to Jael. 

" Phineas!" — and she planted herself before me at the 
end of the table — " it's a fine, sunshiny d>w : thee ongbt to 
be ont." 

" I have been ont, thank you, Jael." And John and I 
went on talking. 

" Phineas 1 " — a second and more determined attack — 
■' too much laughing bean't good for thee ; and it's time 
this lad were going about his own badness." 

" Hush ! — nonsense, Jael." 

" No— she's right," stud John Halifax, rising, while that 
look of premature gravity, learned doubtless out of hard 
experience, chased M the boyish ftm from his &ce. " I've 
bad a merry day — thank you kindly for it ! and now I'll be 
gone." 

Gone t It was not to be thought of— at least, not till my 
fkther came home. For now, more determinedly than ever, 
the plan which I had just ventured to hint at to my fether, 
fixed itself on my mind. Surely, he would not refuse me 
—me, his nokly boy, whose life had in it so little pleBsnrn. 

" Why do you want to go F You have no work ? " 

" No ; I wish I had. But I-ll get some." 

" How?" 

" Just by trying everything that oomes to hand. That i 
the only way. I never wanted bread, nor begged it, yet 
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though I've been rather hungry. And as fbr clothes" 
—he looked down od his own, bght and, threadbare, here 
and there almost bnrst into holes by the stout moscleB of 
the big, growing boy — looked rather disconsolately. " I'm 
a&aid she wooM be sorry, — that's all ! She always kept 
me 80 tidy." 

By the way he spoke, " eke " mast have meant bis mO' 
ther. There the orphan lad had an advanti^ over me , 
rUs I did not remember mine. 

" Come," I said, for now I had qnite made np my mind 
to take no deniij, and fear no rebnff from my &ther ; 
" cheer up. Who knows what may turn up ?" 

"Oh yes, something always does: I'm not afraid." He 
tossed back his curls, and looked smiling out through the 
window at the blue sky ; that steady, brave, honest smile, 
wMch will meet Fate in every turn, and Sarlj ooai the 
jade into good hmnor. 

" John, do yon know yon're oncommonly like a childish 
hero of mine — Dick Whittington ? Did yon ever hear of 
him?" 

"No." 

" Come into the garden then" — for I caught another 
ominous vision of Jael in the doorway, and I md not want 
to vex my good old nnrse ; besides, nuMke John, I was any- 
thing but brave. " Yon will hear the Abbey bells chime 
presently — not unlike Bow bells, I nsed to fancy sometimes; 
and we'U lie on the grass, and I will tell yon the whole true 
and particular story of Sir RicLard Whittington." 

I lifted myself, and began looking for my crutches. John 
fonnd and pnt them into my hand, with a grave, pitiiul look 

"Ton don't need those sdrt of things," I said, making 
pretence to laagh, for I had not grown used to them, and 
felt often ashamed. 

" I hope yon will not need them always." 

" Perhaps not — Doctor Jessop isn't sure. But it doesn't 
matter much ; most likely I shan't live long." For this was, 
Rod forgive me, always the last and greatest comfort I had. 

John looked at me — surprised, troubled, compassionate— 
bat he did not say a word, I hobbled past him ; he foUow- 
bg through the long passage to the garden door. There I 
nosed — tu-ed ont. John Hali&2 took gentle hold of mj 
hhouider. 
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X I think, if yon did not mind, I'm sore 1 oonld oarr} 
yoo. I carried a meal-sack once, wraghing eight stone." 

I barst oat laughing, which maybe waawhat he wanted, 
and forthwith consented to assume the place of the meal- 
sack. He took me on his back — what a strong fellow he 
was 1 — and iajrty trotted with me down the gaiden-walk. 
We were both very merry, and though I was his senior, 1 
seemed with him, out of my great weakness and infirmity, 
to feel almost like a child. 

" Please take me to that dematis arbor ; it looks over 
the Avon. Now, how do yon like onr garden ?" 

" It's a nice place." 

He did not ^o into ecstacies, as I had half expected^ bat 
^azed about hmi observantly, while a qaiet, intense satisfito 
tion grew and diffused itself over his whole coantemmce. 

" It's a very nice place." 

Certainly it was. A large square, chiefly gras^ level as a 
bowliug-green, with borders round. Beyond, divided by ? 
low hedge, was the kitchen and fruit garden — my &ther'( 
pride, as tJiis old-^shiooed pleasaunce was mine. When, 
years ago, I was too weak to walk, I knew, by crawling, 
every inch of the soft, green, mossy, daisy-patterned car- 
pet, bounded by its broad gravel walk ; and above that, 
apparently shut in as with an impassable barrier from the 
outer world, by a three-aided fence, the high wall, the yew- 
hedge, and the river. 

John Halifax's comprebendve gaze seemed to take in al] 

" Have you lived here long ?" he asked me. 

" Ever since I was bom." 

" Ah ! — well, it's a nice place," he repeated, somewhat 
sadly. " This grass-plot is very even — thirty yards square, I 
should guess. I'd get up and pace it, only I'm rather tired." 

" Are you P Tet you would carry " 

"Oh — that's nothing. I've often walked farthei than 
!x>-day. But still it's a good step across the country siuoe 
nommg," 

" How far have you come ?" 

" From the foot of those hills — I forget what they call 
them — over there. I have seen bigger ones — but they an g 
steep enough — bleak and cold, too, especially when one ii ^ 
lying out among the sheep. At a distance thev look plea 
sant. This is a very pretty view." 
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Ay, so I faftd always thonght it ; more ho thai, ever noir, 
when I had some one to say to how " very pretty" it waa. 
Let me describe it — this firet Undscape, the sole picture of 
my boyish days, and vivid ^s all snob pictures are. 

At ibe end of the arbor the wall which enclosed us in 
the riverward ride was cut down— my &ther had done it at 
my asking— BO aa to make a seat, somethine after thb 
bshion of Qneen Mary's seat at Stirling, of which I had 
read Thence, one could see a goodly sweep of country. 
First, close below, flowed the Avon — Shakspeare's Avon— 
here a narrow, sluggish stream, bat capable, as we at Nor- 
ton Bnry sometimeH knew to our cost, of being roused into 
fierceness and foam. Now it slipped on, quietly enough, 
contenting itself with turning a flour-mill hard by, the lazy 
whir of which made a sleepy, incessant monotone which I 
waa fond of hearing. 

From the opposite bank stretched a wide green level, 
called the Ham — dotted with pasturing cattle of all sorts. 
Beyond it was a second river, forming an arc of a circle 
round the verdant flat. But the stream itself lay so low as 
to be invisible from where we sat ; you could only trace 
the line of its course by the small white sails that glided in 
and out, oddly enough, from behind clumps of trees, and 
acr<^ meadow-lands. 

They attracted John's attention. " Those cant be boats, 
surely. la there water there?" 

" To be sure— or yon would not see the sails. It is the 
Severn — though at this distance you cant perceive it ; yet 
it is deep enough too, as you may see by the boats it car- 
ries. You would hardly believe so, to look at it here — hut 
I believe it gets broader and broader, and turns out a noble 
river by the time it reaches the King's Roads, and forms 
the Bristol Channel." 

"I've seen that I" cried John with a bright look. "Ah, 
I like the Severn." 

He stood gazing at it a good while — a new expression 
dawning in his eyes. Eyes in which then, for the first time, 
I watched a thought grow, and grow, till out of them waa 
ihining a beauty absolutely divine. 

All of a sudden the Abley chimes burst out, and made 
the lad start. 

' What's that ?" 
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*' Turn again, Whittington, Lord MayoT of London," 1 
Bang to the bells ; and then it seemed anch a oommon-plau) 
histo^, and sncb a very low degree of honor to arriTe at, 
that I was really glad I had forgotten to tell John the story, 
merely showed him where, beyond onr garden wall, and 
n tlie invisible high road that interposed, rose np the gnm 
lid Abbey tower. 

" Probably this garden belonged to the Abbey in ancient 
ime — our orchard is so fine. 'Hie monks may have planted 
( ; they fiked fruit, those old fellows." 

"Oh I did they!" He evidently did not quite compro. 
nend, bnt was trying — without asking— to find out what 1 
referred to. I was almost ashamed, lest he might think I 
wanted to show off my superior knowledge. 

" The monks were parsons, John, you know. Very good 
men, I dare say, but rather idle." 

"Oh, indeed. Do you think they planted that yew 
hedge?" And he went to examine it. 

Now, fer and near, our yew-hedge was noted. There was 
not its like in the whole country. It was about fifteen feet 
high, and as many thick. Century and century of growth, 
with careful chpping and truning, had compaoted it into 
a masaiye green barrier, as dose and impervious as a 
wall. 

John poked in and about it — peering through every 
interstice— leaning his breast against the ^olid depth of 
branches ; but their close shield resisted all his strength. 

At length he came back to me, his fa.ce glowing with the 
vun efforts he had made. 

"Wbat were you about? Did you want to get through ?" 

" I wanted just to see if it were possible." 

I shook my head. " What would you do, John, if you 
were shut up here, and had to get over the yew-hedge f 
Yoa conld not climb it F" 

"I know that, and therefore should not waste time in 
trying." 

" Wonid Tou give up, then ?" 

He smiled — ^there was no " ^ving op^" m that smile <rf 
his. " I'll tell you what I'd do— I'd begin and break it, 
img by twig, till I forced my way through, imd got om 
nfe at the otiier side." 

" Well done, lad 1— but if it's all the same to thee, I would 
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nrilier thee lid not try that experiment npon my hedge at 



My father b^d come behind, and overheard us, nnob 
served. We were both somewhat ooofonnded, though ■ 
grim kindliness of aspect showed that he was not displeased 
-^1^, even amused. 

" la that thy nsnal &shion of getting over a difficulty, 
friend — ^what's thy name ?" 

I supplied the answer. For the minute Abel Fletchei 
ppeared, John seemed to lose all his boyish fan, and go 
DAck to that premature gravity and hardness of demeanor 
which I supposed his harsh experience of the world of men 
had necessarily taught him, but which was very sad to see 
in a Iftd BO young. 

My father sat down bedde me on the bench — ^pushed 
arade an intrndTe branch of clematis — finally, because it 
wotild come back, and tickle his bald pate, broke it off, and 
threw it into the river ; — then leaning on his stick with both 
hands, eyed John Halifax sharply, aff over, from top to toe. 

"XMdn't thee say thee wanted work? It loolra rather 
like it." 

His gUmce upon the shabby dothes made the boy color 
violently. 

" Oh, thee need'st not be ashamed ; better men than thee 
have been in rags. Hast thee any money ?" 

"The groat yon gave, that is, paid me; I never take 
what I don't earn," said the lad, sticking a hand in either 
poor pocket. 

" Dont be afrdd — I was not going to give thee anything 
—except, maybe— would thee like some work ?" 

*'0,Mrl" 

« O, father 1" 

I hardly know which was the most grateful cry. 

Abel Fletcher looked surprised, but on the whole not ill- 
pleased. Putting on and pulling down his broad-brimmed 
oat, he sat meditatively for a nunute or so ; making oirclca 
in the gravel walk with the end of his stick. People said 
—nay, Jael herself, once, in a paasion, had thrown thp fact 
t me, — ^that the wealthy Friend himself had come to Nor 
on Bury without a shilling in his pocket. 

" WeD, what work canst thee do, lad ?" 

" Anything," was the eager answer. 
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"Anytbiug seDerally means nothiiKi" sharply siud my 
iiither ; " what hast thee been at all this year ? — ^Tlie tmth. 

John's eyes flashed, but a look from mine seemed to set 
him right again. He sud quietly and respeotfiilly, "Let 
me think a minnte, and I'll tell you. Ail spring I was at a 
tarmer'a, riding the plongb-borseB, hoeing tnmipa ; then I 
vent up the buJs with some sheep ; in Jane I tried hay^^nak 
ing, and caught a fever— you needn't start, sir, I've been 
well these mx weeks, or I wouldn't have oome near your 
Bon — then — " 

"That will do, lad— I'm satisfied." 

" Thank you, sir." 

" Thee need not say ' air* — ^it is folly, I am Abel Fletcher." 
For my fether retained scrupalonsly the Friends' mode of 
H)eech, thoagh he was practically but a lax member of the 
Society, and nad married out of its pale. In thiii announce- 
ment of his plain name appeared, I &ncy, more pride than 
humility. 

" Tery well, I will remember," answered tbe boy fear- 
lessly, though with an amused twist of his month, speedily 
restrained. " And now, Abel Fletcher, I shall b^ willing 
and thankful for any work you can give me." 

" We'll see about it." 

I looked gratefully and hopefiilly at my fether — bnt hi« 
next words rather modified my pleasure. 

" Phineas, one of my men at the tan-yard has gone and 
'listed this day — left an honest livelihood to be a paid out- 
throat. Now if I could get a lad— one too young to be 
caught hold of at every pot-bouse by that man of blood, 
the recruiting sergeant — ^Dost thee think this lad is fit to 
take the place ?" 

" Whose place, father P" 

» Bill Watkins'." 

I was dumbfoundered I I had oocaeionatly seen the sud 
Bill Watkins, whose busiQeBS it was to collect the skiof 
which my lather had bought jrom the farmers round about 
& distinct vision preeeated itself to me of Bill and bis cart, 
Tom which dandled the sanguinary exuvise of detimct ani 
aiale,— while in front the said Bill sat enthroned, dirty-clad, 
and dirty-handed, with his pipe in his montli. The ides, of 
John Ilali&z in such a position was not agreeable. 
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He read deprecation in my looks — sifts I he knew ioo 
welt how I disliked the tan-yard and all belonging to it. 
" Thee'rt a fool, and the lad's another. He may go about 
his business for me." 

"But fether, — isnt there anything else?" 

"I have nothing else, or if I had, I wouldn't givo It. 
H« that will not work, neither shall he eat.' " 

"I will work," said John, sturdily — he had listenml, 
MMtreely comprehending, to my iather and me, *' I don't 
eare what it ut, if only it's honest work." 

^luel Fletcher was mollified. He turned his hack on me 
— but that I little minded, — and addressed ^imaeli solely to 
John Halifax. 

" Canst thee drive ?" 

" That I can I" and his eyes brightened with boyish de- 
light. 

"Tut I it's only a oart— the cart with the sians. Dost 
thee know anything of tanning ?" 

" No, but 1 can leam." 

" Hey, not so fast I still, better be fast than slow. In 
*.he meantime, thee can drive the cart." 

"Thank you, sir — Abel Fletcher, I mean — ^I'll do it well 
rhat is, as well as I can." 

" And mind I no stopping on the road. No drinking, to 
find the King's cursed shilling at the bottom of the pass, 
like poor Bill, for thy mother to come crying and pester- 
ing. — ^Thee hasn't got one, eh ? — So much the better, — all 
women are bom fools — especially mothers." 

" Sir I" The lad'a face was all crimson and quivering ; his 
voice choked; it was with difficulty he smothered down a 
Onrst of tears. Perhaps this self-control waa more moving 
than if be had wept — at least it answered better wit! my 
father. 

After a few minutes more, during which his stick had 
made a little grave in the middle of the walk, and buried 
something there— I think something besides the pebble — 
Abel Fletcher said, not unkindly, 

*' Well, I'll take thee ; though it isn't often I take a lad 
ivithont a character of some sort — ^I suppose thee hast 
none." 

" None " was tlie answer, while the straight-forward, 
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Steady eww which accompanied il uiiconHciously contra 
dieted tae statement ; hia own honest &ce was the lad's best . 
witness — at all events, I thoaght ao. 

" 'Tis done then," said my father, concluding the bunnen 
more qiuckly than I had ever before known his cantioug 
temper settle even such a seemingly trifling matter. I say 
t6eimngh/. How blindly we talk when we talk of " trifles." 

Carelessly rising, he, from some kindly impnlse, or else tc 
mark the closing of the bargain, shook the boy's hand, and 
ItiA in it a shilling. 

"What is this for?" 

"To show I have hired thee as my servant." 

" Servant !" John repeated, hastily, and rather proudly 
" Oh yes,I understand — well, I will try and serve you welL" 

My &tber did not notice that manly, self-dependent smile. 
He was too busy calculatang how many more of those said 
shillings would be a fair equivalent for such labor as a lad, 
ever so much the junior of Bill Watkins, could sup[Jy. 
After some cogitation, he hit upon the right sum. I forget 
how much — be sure it was not over mudi ; for money wag 
scarce enongh in this war-time; and, besides, there was a 
belief afloat, so widely that it tainted even my wortliy 
'father, taat plenty was not good for the working-classes: 
thOT required to be kept low. 

Having settled the question of w^es, which John Hall- 
Ax did not debate at all, my father left us, but turned back 
when half-way across the green-turfed square. 

" Thee said thee had no money ; there's a week in ad- 
vance, my son being witness I pay it thee ; and I can pay 
thee a shilling less every Satorday till we get straight." 

" Very weS, mr ; good afternoon, and thank you." 

John took off hiB cap as he spoke,— Abel Fletcher, invo- 
luntarily almost, touched his hat in return of the salutation. 
Then he walked away, and we had the garden all to our- 
selves — ve, Jonathan and his new-found David. 

I did not " fall upon his neck," like the princely Hebrew, 
to whom I have likened myself but whom, alas I I resem 
bled in nothing save my loving. But I grasped his hand, 
for the first time, and looking up at him, as he stood thou^fe 
fiilly by me, whispered, " that I was very glad." 

"Thank yon— so am I," said he in a low tone. Then al 
tus <dd manner returned; he threw his battered cap liigl 
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ay in the air, and boated ont, ** Hnrrtdi I" — a tfaorou^ 
boy. 
And I in my poor, qnaTering voice, shonted too. 



CHAPTER m. 

Whkn' I was young, and long after tfaen, at interrals, 
had the very useless, sometimes harmfal, and invariablj 
foolish habit of keeping a diary. To me, at least, it has 
been less foolish and harmfiil than to most ; and out of it 
together with mnoh drawn ont of the stores of memorv, 
made pretematnrally vivid by a long introverted life, whicD, 
colorless itself, had nothing to do but to reflect and retun 
clear images of the lives around it — out of these two sources 
I have compiled the preseDt history. 

Therein, necessarily, may blank epoclis oocnr. lliese I 
shall not try to fill up, but merely reaome the thread of oar. 
ration aa recollection serves. 

Thus, after this first day, many days oame and went before 
T ^dn saw John Hali&K — almost Mfore I a^^ain thought of 
him. For it was one of my seasons of ezoessiTe pun; when 
I fomid it difficult to think of anything beyond those fonr 
grey-painted walls ; where morning, noon, and night slipped 
wearily away, marked by no changes, save fi'om dayught 
to cairaJelignt, from candlelight to dawn. 

Afterwards, as my pwn abated, I began to be hamitod by 
ocoaeional memories of something pleasant that had croBSed 
my dreary life ; visioos of a brave, oright yonng fece, ready 
alike to battle with and enjoy the world. I could hear the 
voice, that, speakbg to me, was always tender with pity — 
yet not pity enoa^ to wound : I oould see the peculiar 
smile jnst creeping round his grave mouth — that irrepressi- 
ble smile, indicatmg the atmosphere of thoroi^h heart- 
cheerfidnese, which ripens all the fruits of a nob€ nature, 
and without which the very noblest has about it something 
onwholesome, blank, and cold. 

i wondered if John had ever asked for me. At length I 
pat the question, 

J39I '* thought he had — but wasn't nre. Didn't Iwthei 
ber head abont such folk." 
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"If he aaked again, might he come jp atairs V* 

" No." 

T was too weak to combat, and Jaol was too Mroug an 
adversary ; bo I lay for days and days in my aiok room, often 
thinking, bnt never speakiog, about the lad. Never once 
asking for him to come to me. Not thoagh it would have 
oeen ufe to me to see his merry &ce — I longed after him bo. 

At last I broke the bonds of sickueea — which Jael alwaye 
riveted as long and as tightly as she could — and plunged 
mto the outer world agun. 

It was one market-day — Jael being absent — that I came 
downst^rs. A soft, bright, autumn moromg, mild as spring, 
coaxing a wandering robin to come and sing to me, loud as 
squire of birds, oat of the thinned trees of the Abbey -yard. 
I opened the window to hear him, though Ul the while in 
mortal fear of Jael. I listened, bat caight no tone of her 
sharp voice, which usually came painfully from the back 
regions of the house ; it would ill have harmonised with the 
sweet autumn day and the robia's song. I sat, idly think- 
ing so, and wondering whether it were a necessary and uni- 
versal &ct that human beings, unlike the year, should 
become harsh and unlovely as they grow old. 

My robin had done sin^e, and I amused myself with 
watching a spot of scarlet winBing down the rural road, our 
house being on the verge where Norton B'lry melted intc 
" the country." It turned out to be the cloak of a well-to-da 
yonng farmer's wife riding to market in her cart be^de her 
jolly-looking spouse. Very spruce and self-satisfied she ap- 
miared, and the market people turned to stare after her, for 
Lm* costume was a novelty then. Doubtless, many thought 
on I did, how much prettier was scarlet than duffle grey. 

Behind the former's cart came another, which at firet I 
scarcely noticed, being engrossed by the rnddy foce ondei 
the red cloak. The &rmer himself nodded good-humoredly. 
but Mrs. Scarlet-cloak turned up her nose. *' Oh, pritM 
pnde I** I thought, amused, and watched the two carta, the 
second of which was with difficulty passine the former's, on 
the opposite side of the narrow road. Atlast, it succeeded 
in jtettmg in advance, to the young woman's evident annoy- 
ance, until the driver, taming, lined his hat to her with 
■ucfa a merry, frank, pleasant ami'e. 

Horely, I knew that smile, aad the well-ert head with itt 
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dg^t Aorly hajr. Also, alas 1 I knew the oart with reliofl ot 
departed sheep daoKling out beblud. It was oar carl oi 
flkinB, and John Hah&x was driving it. 

" John I John I" I called out, bnt he did not hear, for lua 
horse had taken fright at the '-ed oloak, and required a 
steady hand. Very steady the boy's hand was, so that the 
fermer clapped his two great fists, and shonted " Bray-TO 1" 

But John — my John Halifax — he sat in his cart, and 
Irove, His appearance was mnch as when I first aaw him 
—shabbier, perhaps, as if through repeated drenchings ; thii 
bad been a wet antanin, Jael had told me. Poor John I — 
well might he look gratefiiUy np at the dear blue sl^ to. 
day ay, and the sky never looked down on a brighter, 
cheerier &ce — the same &oe, which, whatever rags it anr- 
monnted, wonld, I believe, have ennobled them all. 

I leaned oat, watching him approach oar house ; watch 
tng him with so great pleasure, that I forgot to wonder , 
whether or no he would notice me. He did not at first, 
being busy over his horse ; until, jnst as the notion fltshed 
across my mind that he was passing by our house — also, 
how keenly his doing so would piun me — the lad looked 
np, 

A beanung smile of snrpnse and pleasure, a friendly nod, 
then all at once his manner changed ; he took off his cap, 
and bowed ceremoniously to his msister's son. 

For the moment, I was hurl ; then I could not but re 
spect the honest pride which thus intimated that he knew 
his own position, and wished neither to ignore nor to alter 
it ; all advances between as must evidently oome from mj 
side. So, having made his salutation, he was driving on 
when I called after him — 

" John t John 1" 

" Yes, nr. I am so glad you're better ^^." 

" Stop one minute tilTl come out to you." And I crawled 
on my crutches to the front door, forgetting everything but 
the pleasure of meeting him — forgetting even my terror of 
JaeL What could she say ? even though she neld nomi- 
nally the Friends' doctrine — obeyed in the letter at least, 
*Call no man your master" — what would Jael say if she 
Cnind me, Fhineas Fletcher, talking in front of ray fiither'i 
respectable mansion with *,be vagaoond lad who drove mj 
btber's cart of ^ine i 
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But I braved her, and op^ied the door. "John, wlien 
we TOU?" 

** Here " (he Btood at the foot of the steps, with the reoiu 
on }us arm) ; " did yon irant me P" 

" Tes. Come np here ; never mind the oart." 

Bat that iras not John's way. He led the refraotorj 
horse, settled him comfortably under a tree, and gave him 
n charge to a small boy. TlieD-he bounded back aorost 
he road, and was up the steps to my aide in a single leap 

" I had no notion of seeing you. Tbey s^d you were m 
oed yesterday." (Then he had been enquinng for me I) 
" O^ht you to be standing at the door this cold day J" 

"u's qnite irarm," I stud, looking up at the sunshine, 
■ad shivering. 

" Please, go in," 

"If you'U oome too." 

He nodded, then put bis arm around mine, and helped me 
in, as if he had been a big elder brother, and I a Uttle ailing 
ciiild. Well nursed and carefully guarded as I had always 
been, it was the first time in my liie I ever knew the mean- 
ing of that rare thing — tenderness. A quality different from 
kindliness, affectionateness, or benevolence ; a quality which 
can exist only in strong, deep, and undemonstrative natures, 
and therefore in its perfection is oftenest found in men. 
JiJm Hali&xhad it more than any one, woman or man, that 
I ever knew. 

" I'm giad you're better," he said, and s^d no more. But 
one look of his expressed as much as half-fr4osen sym- 
pathetic sentences of other people. 

" And how have you been, John ? How do yon like th« 
tankard? Tell me, franklv." 

He palled a wry &ce, tliough comical withal, and said, 
cheerily— "Everybouy must like what brings them th^r daily 
bread. If s a grand thing for me not to have been hnngry 
for nearly thirty days." 

" Poor John !" I put my hand on his wrist — his strong, 
brawny wrist. Perhaps the contrast involuntarily struck ni 
both with the tmth — good for both to learn — that Heaven*! 
ways are not so unequal as we sometimes &noy they seem 

'*I have so often wanted to see you, John. Conltui't yon 
oome in now f" 

He shook his head, and p<»nted to the cart That nu 
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nnte, throngb the open hall-door, I perceived Jael saunter 
iDZ leiborely home from market. 

aov, if I was a coward, it waa not for myself this tam& 
The avalaDdie of ill-words I knew must fitU — ^but it should 
not taU on him, if I could help it. 

"Jump np on your cart, John. Let me see how well 
you can drive. There — good-bye, for the present. Are 
you eoing to the tan-yard f" 

*' Yes — for the rest of the day.*' And he made a &oe u 
if he did not quite revel in that delightfol prospect — No 
wonder 1 

" I'll come and see you there this afternoon.'* 

*'Nof" — with a loot of delighted surprise. "But yon 
muH not — you oaght not." 

" Bnt Z vnU!" — And I laughed to hear myself actually 
using that phrase. What wonTd Jael hare stud ? 

What — as she arrived just in time to receive a half-mah- 
emoA, half-ceremonions bow from John, as he drove off— 
what that excellent woman did say, I have not the sli^test 
recollection. I only remember that it did not frighten and 
grieve me as such attacks used to do ; that, in her own ver- 
nacular, it all " went in at one ear, and oat at t'other ;" that 
I persisted in looking out until the last ^immer of the 
bright curls had diBappearcd down the snusluny road — then 
shut the front door, and crept in, content. 

Between that time and dinner, I sat quet enough even 
to please Jael. I was thinking over the beautiful oiA Bible 
itory, which latterly had so vividly impressed itself on my 
mind; thinking of Jonathan, as be walked "by the stone 
Elzel," with the ahepherd-Iad, who was to be king of Israel. 
I wondered whether he would have loved him, and seen the 
same fbtnre perfection in him, had Jonathan, the king's vta 
met the poor David keeping; his sheep among the folds of 
Bethlehem. 

When my father came home, he found me wuting in mj 
place at table. He only said, "Thee art better then, my 
Bonf" — Bnt I knew how glad he was to see me. He gave 
token of this by being remarkably conversible over oui 
meal— though, as usual, his conversation had a sternly 
moral tone, adapted to the improvement of whU he per- 
sufted in consideiing my "in&nt" mind. It had ntferenoe 
to on anecdote Dr. Jeesop had just be^ telling him — aboal 
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ft tittle girl, one ef oir doctor's patienls, who, in some paft 
Bionate strogzle, liad hurt herself very much with a kmfe. 

"Let this lie a wamine tu thee, mj son, not to ^re wav 
to violent pasdone." — (My ^od &ther, thought I, there u 
little fear.) — "For, this child — I remember her father well, 
for he lived at Kingswell here ; he waa violent too, and 
mnch given to evil w&ys before he went abroad — Phineaf^ 
jue cmld, this miserable child, will bear the mark of th 
ronnd all her life." 

"Poor thing !" BMd I, absently. 

" No need to pitv her ; her spirit is not half broken yet. 
Thomas Jeesop eaid to me, ' That little TTrBuIa — ' " 

"Is her name Ursnla?" And I called to mind the little 
girl who had tried to give some bread to the hungry Joho 
H^i&z, and whose cry of pain we heard as the door shut 
upon her. Poor little ladv! — how sorry I was. I knew 
Jolm would be so infinitely sorry too — and all to no pnr- 
pose — that I determined not to teU him anything about it. 
The next time I saw Dr. Jes:H>p, I asked him after the child, 
and learned she had been taken away somewhere, — I forget 
where ; and then the whole affair slipped from my memory, 

" Father," said I, when he ceased talking — and Oael, who 
always ate her dinner at the same time and table as our- 
Helvea, but " below the salt," had ceased nodding a respeetfiil 
ninnipg conmient on all he said — " Father ?" 

*' Well, my son." 

" I shonld Mke to go with thee to the tan-yard this after- 
noon." 

Here Jael, who had been busy pulling baek the table, 
re-placing the long row of chairs, and re-sanding the broad 
centre Sahara of the room to its dreary, pristine aridoesii, 
fltopped, ^rly aghast with amazement. 

"Abel — Abel Fletcher ! the lad's just out of bisbed ; he 
is no more fit to " 

" Pshaw, woman 1" was the sharp answer. — " So, Phineaa, 
thee art really strong enough to go out ?" 

" If thou wilt take me, iatber." 

He looked pleased, as he always did when I used the 
Friends mode of phraseology, — for I had not been brought 
ip in the Society , this havms been the last request of my 
mother, rindly observed b^ Eer husband. The more so, 
people aidd, as while she lived they had not been quite 
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Happy together. But what«Ter he wM to her, in. thdr brid 
onion, he was a ^ood lather t) me, and for hia sake I have 
&lwaya loved and honored the Society of Friends. 

*' Phineaa," aaid he (after having stopped a voUcy of pool 
Jael's indignationB, beseechinKS. threats and prognoetiGar 
tions, by a resolute " Got the Tad ready to go") — " Phineas, 
my Bon, I rejoice to see thymind taming towards busmess 
[ trust, should better health be vouchsaled thee, that some 
day soon " 

" Not just yet, iather," said I, sadly — for I knew what he 
referred to, and that it would never be. Mentally and 
phyncally I alike revolted from my &ther'B trade. I held 
the tan-yard in abhorrence — ^to enter it made me ill for days ; 
sometimes for months and months I never went near it. 
That I should ever be, what was my poor ftther'a one de- 
sire, his assistant and succesaor in his bneoness, was, I knew, 
a tMng totally imposmble. 

It hart me a httle, that my project of ^oing with him 
to^ay should in any way have deceived him ; and rather 
ffllenUy and drearily we set out together; progressing 
through Norton Bury streets, in our old way, my father 
marohimg along in his grave &shion, I steering my little 
carriage, and keeping as close as I conld heade hmi. Many 
a person looked at us as we passed ; almost everybody 
knew us, but few, even of our own neighbors, sainted us; 
we were Nonconformists and Quakers. 

I had never been in the town once the day I came through 
it with John Halifax. The season was muoh later cow, but 
It was quite warm still in the sunshine, and very pleasant 
looked the streets, even the close, narrow streets of Norton 
Bury. — I beg its pardon ; antiqnaries hold it a most " inte- 
restmg aud remarkable" place : and I myself have sometimes 
admired its quaint, overhanging, ornamented, honse-fronte 
— ^blackened, and wonderfully old. But one rareh' notices 
what has been &miliar throughout life ; and now I was les« 
struck by the beauty of the picturesque old town, than by 
the muddiness of its pathways, and the mingled noises of 
murmuring looms, soolding women, and squabbling nhildren, 
that came up from the alleys which lay between the High 
Street and the Avon. In those aUeya hundreds of onr pooii 
folk living, huddled together in misery, n^s, and dirt| 
Was John Hali&jc living there too P / 
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My fether's tan-yard was in an alley s little farther on 
Already I perceived the fiimiliar odor ; sometimett a not 
nnplcasant barky smeU ; at other times borne in horrible 
wuts, as if from a lately-forsaken battle-field. I wondered 
bow anybody oonid endure it — yet some did ; and among 
the workmen, as we entered, I looked round for the lad I 
knew. 

Ho was dtting in a comer of one of the abeda, helping 
two or three women to split bark, very busy at work ; yet 
be found time to stop now and then, and administer a wisp 
of sweet hay to the old blind mare, as she went slowly 
round and round, turning the bark-mill. Nobody seemed 
to notice him, and he did now speak to anybody. 

As we passed, John did not even see us. I asked my 
&tber, in a whisper, how be liked the boy. 

"What boy? — ^Eh, him? — Oh, well enough— there's no 
harm in him that I know of. Dost thee want him to wheel 
thee about the yard ? Here, I say, lad — bless me I I've foi^ 
got thy name." 

John Hali&z started up at the sharp tone of conLmand , 
but when he saw me, he smiled. My father walked on to 
some pits where he told me he was trying an important 
experiment, how a bide might be tanned completely in five 
months, instead of ^ght. I stayed behind. 

" John, I want you." 

John shook himself free of the bark-heap, and came, 
rather hemtatingly at first. 

" Anything I can do for you, sir ?" 

" Don't ctffl me * sir ;' if I say ' John,' why don't you say 



And I held out my hand — his was all grimed with bark 
dust. 

" Are you not ashamed to shake hands with me ?" 

" Nonsense, John." 

So we settled that point entirely. And though he never 
Ruled to maintain externally a certain gentle respectfulness 
of demeanor towards me, yet it was more the natural 
deference of the younger to the elder, of the strong to the 
weak, than the duty paid by a serving-lad to his master'H 
Km. And this was bow I best liked it to be. 

He guided me carefully among the twi-pits — those deep 
fbflsee of abomination, with a slender network of pathway): 
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thmwii between — until we reaehed the lower enJ of tbe 
vard. It wae bounded by the Avon only, and by a great 
heap of retiise bark. 

" This is not a bad place to rest in ; if you liked to get out 
of the carri^e, I'd make you oomfortahle here io no time.** 

I waa quite willing; ao he ran off and fetched an old 
hoTW-mg, which he hud upon the soft, dry mass. Then he 
helped me thither, and covered me with my oloak. Lying 
tfans, with my bat over my eyes, just diBtinguiabing the 
shiny glimmer of the Avon running below, and beyond 
that the green, level Ham, dotted with cows, my position 
was anythmg but unpleasant. In &ct, positively agreeable 
— ay, even though the tan-yard was close behind ; but here 
it would ofiend none of my senses. 

" Are you comfortable, Pbineas ?" 

" Very, if you would oome and ait down too." 

"That I will." 

And then we began to talk. I asked him if he ofteu 
patronized the bark-heap, he seemed ao very much at home 
there. 

" So I am," he answered, smiling ; " it is my castle — ^my 
house." 

" And not unpleasant to live at, either." 

"Except when it runs. Does it always run at Xorton 
Bnry?" 

"For shame, John I" and I pointed to the hlueet of au- 
tamnal skies, though in tbe distance an afternoon mist was 
slowly creeping on, 

" All very fine now, but there's a fog coming over Severn ; 
and it is sure to rain at nightfeU, I shall not get my nice 
little bit of October evening." 

" You must spend it within doors then." John shook his 
bead. " You ought ; it must be dreadAUly cold on this 
bark-heap after sunaet." 

"Rather, sometiraea. Are you cold now? Shall I 
fetch but I haven't anything fit to wrap yon in, ex- 
cept this rug." 

He muffled it closer round me ; inficitely light and tendei 
was his rough-looking boy's hand. 

" I never saw anybody so thin ua yon ; thinner much 
snoe I saw you. Have you been very, very ill, Phineasf 
What ailed you ?" 
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His anxiety was bo earnest, that I e^Iained to nim vfaai 
I may as well explain here, and dismiaB, onoe for all, tht 
neeless topic, that from my birth I had been puny and dia- 
eased, that my life had been a snocesgion of siokneeses, and 
that I could hope for little else untU the end. 

" But dont think I mind it, John," for I was grieved tc 
Bee his shocked and troubled look, " I am very content ; i 
hare a quiet home, a good father, and now I think and 
believe I have found the one thing I wanted— a good 
friend." 

He smiled, bnt only becanse I did. I saw he did not 
onderstand me. In him, as in most strong and self-con- 
tiuned temperaments, was a certain slowness tu receive 
mipressionB, which, however, being onc« received, ar? indeli- 
ble. Though I, being in so many things his opposite, had 
none of this peculiarity, but felt at once quickly and keenly, 
yet I rather liked the contrary in him, as I think we almost 
a.way^ do like in another those peculiaritiea which are most 
different from our own. Therefore I was neither vexed nor 
hurt because the lad wa» slow to perceive all that he had 
60 soon become, and all that I meant him to become, to me. 
I knew, from every tone of bis voice, every chance exprea- 
uoD of his honest eyes, that be was one of those characters 
m which we maybe sure that for each feeling they express, 
lies a countless wealth of the same, unexpressed below ; a 
character the keystone of which was that whereon is boilt 
.-tU liking and all lavs—dependaMeneaa, He was one whom 
yon may be long in knowing, bnt whom the more yon 
know, the more yon trust; and once trusting, you trust 
for ever. 

Perhaps I may be supposed imaginative, or, at least, pre- 
mature m discovering all these characteristics in a boy of 
fbnrteen ; and possibly in thns writing of him, I may nn- 
wittingly be drawing a little from after^experience ; — how- 
ever, Semg the truth, let it stand. 

" Come," SMd I, changing the conversation, " we have 
had enough of me ; how goes the world with you ? Have 
yon taken kindly to the tan-yard ? Answer frankly." 

He looked at me hard, put both his hands in his pockets, 
Ukd began to whistl^ a tune. 

" Oont shirk the question, please John. I want to tcno^ 
the real truth.*^ 
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"Well, then, I hate the tan-yard." 

Ifaving relieved his mind hy this ebolbUon and hy Idok 
mg a smM heap of tan right down into the river, he became 
composed. 

"But, I^iineas, don't imagine I ittend to hate it alwajs, 
I intend to get nsed to it, as many a better fellov than 1 
na» got used to many a woree thing. It's wicked to hate 
what wins one's bread, and is the omy thing one is hkely tc , 
get on in the world with, merely because it's disagreeable."' 

*' Ton are a wise lad of your age, John." 

" Nov don't yon be laughing at me." (Bnt I was not, 
I was in solemn earnest.) " And dont think I'm worse 
than I am ; and eepedally that I'm not thankful to yotu 
good father for ^ving me a lift in the world — the first I 
erer really had. If I get one foot on the ladder, perhaps, I 
may climb," 

"I shonld rather believe so," answered I, very confi- 
dently. " But ^ou seem to have thought a good deal about 
these sort of thmgs." 

"Oh, yea I I have plenty of time for thinking, and one's 
thoughts travel &st enoagh, lying on this bark 'heap— faster 
than in-doora. I often wish I could read— that is, read 
ea^Iy. As it is, I have nothing to do but to think, and 
nothing to think of but myself, and what I shonld like 
to be." 

"Suppose, after Dick Whittington's fashion, you auo- 
cceded to your master's business, should you like to be a 
tanner ?" 

He paused— his truthiid face betraying Km , Then he 
said, resolutely, "I would like to be anything that was 
honest tmd honorable. It's a notion of mine, that what^ 
ever a man may be, his trade does not make him — ^he makes 
his trade. That is — but I know I can't put the subieci 
clear, for I have not got it clear in my own head yet— J'm 
only a lad. However, it all comes to this — that whether I 
like it or not, I'll stick to the tanning aa long aa I can." 

"That's right; I'm so glad. Nevertheless" — and I 
watohed him as he stood,. his foot planted firmly, no easy 
feat on the shifting bark-heap, bis head erect, and his mouth 
dose, but snuling — " Nevertheless, John, it's my opinion 
that you might be anything you liked," 

He laughed "Questionable that — at least al present 
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aterer I nmy be, I am inet now the lad tb&t drives yoni 
er's oart, and works m your father's tan-yard — John 



Whatever! 

father's 

Hali&x, and very much at your service, Mr. PhineaE 

Fletcher," 

Half in fun, half in earnest, be uncovered bis Mr looks, 
with a how bo contradictory to the rest of his appearance, 
that I involuntarily recalled the Greek Testament and " Guy 
Halifax, Gentleman," However, that could be no matter 
to me, or to him either, now. The lad, hke many another, 
owed nothing to hia father but his mere existence — heaven 
knows whether that glit is oftenest a curse or a boon. 

The afternoon had waned during our talk ; but I was 
very loth to part with my friend. Suddenly, I tbonght 
of asking where his home was. 

" How do you mean ?" 

" Where do yon hve ? where do you take your meals and 
dee p?" 

"Why, as to that, I have not much time for eating and 
drinking. Generally, I eat my dinner as I go along the 
road, where there's lots of blackberries by way of pudding 
— which is grand 1 Supper when I do get it, I like best on 
this bark-heap, after the men are away, and the tan-yard's 
dear. Tour fether lets me stay," 

" And where is your lodging, then ? Where do you 
sl^p?" 

He hesitated— colored a little. " To tell the truth — any- 
where I cMi, Generally here," 

« What, out-of-doors ? 

" Just so." 

I was much shocked. To sleep out-of-doors seemed to 
me the very lowest ebb of human misery : so degrading, 
too— like a common tramp or vagabond, instead of a decent 
.ad. 

" John — ^how can you — why do you — do such a thing ?" 

" I'll tell yon," said be, sitting down beride me in a 
dogged way, as if he had read my thoughts, guessed at my 
■uspidons, and was determined to show that he feared 
neither — that he would use his own judgment, and follow 
hifl own will, in spite of anybody. " Look here. I get 
three shillings a week, which is about fivepence a day ; out 
of that, I eat three pence — I'm a big, growing lad, and it'e 
hvd to be hungry. There's 'wr pence left to fiy foi 
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lodging. I tried it once— twice — at the decentest place 1 
could find, but — " here an expresHion of intolerable diagnst 
c-ime over the boy'B &ce — " I don't intend to try that ^un, 
I was never used to it, Fetter keep my own companr and 
the open air. Now, you see." 

"Oh, John!" 

"Nay — there'8 no need to be sony. You don't know 
buw comfortable it is to sleep out of doors ; and ao nioe to 
vake in the middle of the night, and see the stw^ shiiUDg 
overyour head." 

" But isn't it very cold ?" 

" No — not often. I scoop out a anag little oeM in the 
bark, and curl up in it like a dormouse, wn^ped in this mg, 
which one of the men gave me. B^dea, every morning 
early I take a plunge and a swim in the stream, and that 
Qudies me warm all day." 

I shivered — I who feared the touch of cold water. Yet 
there, with all bis hardships, he stood before me, the model 
of healthy boyhood. Alaa I I envied him. 

But tiua trying life, which he made so light of^ could not 
go on. " What shall you do when winter comes?" 

John looked grave. " I don't know : I suppose I shall 
manage somehow — like the sparrows," he answered, per- 
ceiving not how appoute his iUustration was. For truly he 
seem^ as destitute as the birds of the ^r, whom Oss teed- 
eth when they cry to Him. 

My question had evidently made him thoughtful ; he re- 
mained silent a good while. 

At last I s^d — " John, do you remember the woman who 
spoke so sharply to you in the aUey that day ?" 

" Yea. I shall never forget anything which happened 
that day," he answered softly. 

" She was my nm-ae once. She is not such a bad woman, 
though trouble has sharpened her temper. Her biggest 
boy. Bill, who is gone off for a soldier, used to drive your 
cart, you know.'^ 

" Yes f " said Jobn, interrogatively ; for I was slow il 
utting forth my plans — that is, as much of them as it was 
eediul he should know. 

'* Sidly is poor — not so very poor, though. Your two- 

pnioe a night wonld help her; and I dare say, if you'll let 

speak to her, you might have Bill's attic all to yoorsdf 
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dbe hax bnt one other lad at home * it'R wortb trying 
for." 

" It ie, indeed. You are very kind, Phineaa." He Biud 
no more words than these — ^but thfir tone apofee volumes. 

I got into my little carriage again, for I wae mout anziona 
not to lose a day in this matter. I persuaded John to go at 
3noe with me to Hally Watkins. My father was not to be 
een ; bnt I ventnred to leave word for him that I was ' 
(one home, and had taken John Halifax with me : it waa 
Utonishing bow bold I felt myself growing, now that there 
was another beside myself to think and act for. 

We reached Widow Watkins' door. It was a poor place 
— poorer than I had imagined ; but I remembered what 
agonies of cleanliness had been inflicted on me in nursery 
days, and took hope for John. 

S^ly sat in her kitchen, tidy and snbdued, mending au 
old jacket that had once been Bill's, until, being supplanted 
by the grand red coatj it descended upon Jem, the second 
lad. Bnt Bill still engrossed the poor mother's heart— she 
could do nothing but weep over him, and curse " Bony- 
party." Her mind was so fiill of this, that she apparently 
tailed to recognize in the decent young workman, John 
Hali&K, the half-starved lad she had belabored with her 
tongue in the alley. She coneented at once to his lodging 
with her — though she looked up with an odd stare when I 
sold he was " a Mend " of mine. 

So we settled onr business, first all together, then Sally 
and I alone, while John went up to look at his room. I 
knew I could trust Sally, whom I was glad enough to help, 
poor woman I She pvomised to make him eitra-comfbrt- 
able, and keep my secret too. When John came down 
she was quite civil to him — even friendly. 

She said it would really be a comfort to her, that another 
fine, strapping lad should sleep in Bill's bed, and be coming 
in and out ofner house inst like her poor dear boy. 

I felt rather doubtful of the resemblance, and, indeed, 
faslf-angry, but John only smiled. 

" And if, maybe, he'd do a hand's turn now and then 
tbout the kitchen^ — I s'pose he bean't above it?" 

" Not a bit 1 " said John Halifax, pleasantly. 

Before we left, I wanted to see bis room ; he carried me 
np, ind we both sat down or the bed that had been jkhm 
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BQl's. It naa nothing to boast o^ being a mere ssokuig 
staffed with hay — a blanket below, and another st top ; I 
bad to beg from Jael the only p»r of sheets John owned 
for a long time. The attic was very low and small, hardly 
big enongh " to whip a cat round," or even a kitteo — vel 
John gazed about it with an air of proud possession. 

" I declare I shall be as happy as a king. Only look ou 
rf the window." 

Ay, the window was the grand advant^e ; oat of it one 
X>nld crawl on to the roo^ and &om the roof was the finest 
new in all Norton Bury. On one side,— the town, the 
Abbey, and beyond it a wide stretch of meadow and wood- 
land as far as you could see ; on the other, the broad Ham, 
the glittering cnrve of Severn, and the distant conntry, 
sloping np into " the blue hiUs tar away." A pioture, which 
in Its mcessant variety, its quiet beauty, and its inexpres- 
aibly soothing charm, was likely to make the simple, every, 
day SiOt of " lookmg out o' window," unconsciously influ- 
ence the Baa<i as much as a world of books. 

" Do you like your ' oastle,' John ? " said I, when I bad 
fdlently watched his beaming face ; " will it suit you ? " 

" I rather think it will I" be cried in hearty delight. And 
my heart likewise was very glad. 

Dear little attic room ! close against the sky — so close, 
that many a time the r^ came pattering in, or the sun 
beating down upon the roof made it like a furnace, or the 
snow on the leads drifted so high as to obscure the window 
— yet how merry, how happy we have been there ! How 
often have we both looked back upon it in after days I 



CHAPTER IV. 

WntTSR oame early and sudden that year. 

It was to me a long, dreary season, worse even than my 
ffintera inevitably were. I never stirred from my room, and 
aever saw anybody but my &theF, Dr. Jessop, and Jael 
At Ust I took courage to say to the former, that I wiidit/d 
tie would send John Halifax up some day. 

" What dost thee want the lad for?" 
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" Onljf to see him." 

" Pshaw I a lad out o' the tan-yard is not ft company foi 
thee. Let him alone ; he'll do well enough, if thee doesn': 
try to lift him out of hia place." 

Lifb John Halifax out of his " place I" I agreed with niv 
father that that was impossible ; but then we evidently dif- 
fered widely in onr definition of what the " plai;e " might be, 
So, afraid of doing him harm, and feeling how much his 
tiiture depended on his &vor with his master, I did not di»> 
OQBS the matter. Only at every possible opportunity — and 
tfaey were rare — I managed to send John a Uttle note, written 
earefolly in printed lettora, for I knew he could read that ; 
also a book or two, out of which he might teach himself a 
little more. 

Then I wiuted, eagerly but patiently, until spring came, 
when, without making any more fruitless efforts, I shonld he 
sure to see him. I knew enough of himself, and was too 
jealous over his di^ty, to wish either to force him by en- 
treaties, or bring him by strati^em, into a bouse where he 
was not welcome, even thongh it were the house of my own 
father. 

One February day, when the frost had at last broken up, 
and soft, plentiful rain bad half melted the great snow-driftf , 
which, Jael told me, lay about the country everywhere — J 
thought I would just put my head out of doors, to see how 
long the blessed spirit would be in coming. So I crawled 
down into the parlor, and out of the parlor into the garden ; 
Jael scolding, my &ther roughly enooura|^g. My poor 
father ! he always had the behef that people need not be ill 
unless they chose, and that I oould do a great deal if I would. 

I felt very strong to-day. It was d^cious to see i^iun 
the green grass, which had been hidden for weeks ; delicious 
to walk up and down in the sunshine, under the shelter of 
the yew hedge. I amused myself by watching a pale line 
of snow-drops which had come up one hy one, like prisonerB 
of war to their execution. 

But the next minute I felt ashamed of the heartless simile, 
for it reminded me of poor Bill Watkins, who, taken after 
the battle of Mentz, last December, had been shot hy the 
French as a spy. Poor, rosy, burly Bill ', better had he still 
been ingloriously driving our cart of skinn. 
"Have you been to see Sally lately ?" sddl^to TmI, who 
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WM oattitig winter cabbages hard by; "is she getting over 
her trouble ?"■ 

" She bean't rich, to afford iretting. There's Jem and 
three little 'uns yet to feed, to say noaght of another big lad 
as lives there, and eats a deal more than he pays, I'm sare." 

I took the insinuatioii qnietly, for I knew that my &thei 
had lately raised John's wages, and he his rent to Sally. 
This, together with a few other facts wliich lay between 
Sally and me,' made me qnite easy in the mind as to his 
being no burthen, but rather a help to the widow — so I let 
Jsel nave her say; it did no harm to me or anybody. 

"What bold hltle things snowdrops are — stop, Jael, you 
are setting yonr foot on tnem." 

Bat I was too late; she had crushed them under the 
high-heeled shoe. She was even near pulling me down, as 
she stepped back in great hurry and consternation. 

" Look at that young gentleman coming down the garden ; 
and here I be in my dirty gown, and my apron Ml o' 
oabb^es." 

And she dropped the vegetables all over the path, as the 
" gentleman " came towards ns. 

I smiled — for, in spite of his transformition, I, at least, 
had no difficulty in recognizing John Hall&x. 

He bad on new clothes — let me give the credit due to that 
wonderful civilizer, the tailor — clothes neat, decent, and 
plain, such as any 'prentice lad might wear. They fitted 
well his figure, which had increased both in height, compact- 
neaa, and grace. Round his neck was a coarse but white 
shirt frill ; and over it fell, carefully arranged, the bright 
curls of hia bonny hair. Easily might Jael or any one else 
have "mistaken" him, as she cuttingly said, for a young 

She looked very indignant, though, when she found out 
the afures^d " mistake." 

"What may be thy business here?" she a^d, roughly. 

"Abel Fletcher sent me on a message." 

" Out with it then — don't be stopping with Phinean here 
Thee beant company for hira, and his &ther dont choose it." 

*' Jael 1" I cried, indignantly. John never spoke, but hif 
cheek burnt ihrionsl^. I took his hand, and told him how 
"iad I was to see him — ^but, for a minnte, I doubt il bf 
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" Abel Fletcbei seiit me here," he repeat«d, in a vellHSon- 
trolled voice, "that I might go out with Phineaa; if he 
objects to m^ oonpaDy, it's easy to say bo." 

And he turned to me. — I thijik he must hare been satis- 
fied then. 

Jael retired discomfited, and in her wrath again dropped 
half of her cabbages. John picked them ap and restored 
them ; but got for thanks only a parting thmst. 

** lliee art mighty civil in thy new clothes — Be ofi^ and be 
back agun sharp ; and, I say^ don't thee be leaving the cart 
o' skins again under the parlor windows." 

" I don't drive the cart now," was all he replied. 

" Kot drive the cart ?" I asked, eagerly, when Jael had 
disappeared, for I was afridd some ill chance had ha|v 
pened. 

" Only, that this winter I've mantled to teach myself to 
read and add up, out of your books, you know ; and your 
father found it ont, and he says I shall go round oollecting 
money instead of skinB, and it's much better wages, and — d 
like it better, that's alL" 

Bnt, little as he said, his whole &ce beamed with pride 
And pleasure. It was, in truth, a great step forward, 

"He must trust yon very mn(£, John," said I, at last, 
knowing how exceedingly particolar my &ther was in hii 
collectors. 

"That's it — that's what pleases me so. He is very good 
to me, Phineas, and he gave me a special holiday, that I 
might go out with yon. Isn't that grand F" 

" Grand, indeed. What fan we'll have ! I almost think I 
could take a walk myself." 

For the lad's company invariably gave me new life, and 
strength, and hope. The very sight of him was as good aa 
the coming of spring. 

" Where shall we go ?" SEud he, when we were fiiirly off, 
md he was guiding my carriage down Norton Bury streets. 

" I think to the Mythe." The Mythe was a little hill on 
the outskirts of the town, breezy and firesh, where 'Squire 
Britliwood bad built himself a fine house, ten years ago. 

" Ay, that will do ; and as we go, yon will see the floods 
vut — a wonderihl sight, iant it ? The river is riidng still, I 
heftr; at the tan-yaA they are busy making a dam s^funst 
U. How tagk are the floods here, generally, PhiuefW ^' 
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** I'm tmre I oanH remember. But dont look bo senonft 
Let us enjoy ourselves." 

And I did enjoy, tatenaely, that pleasant stroU. The 
mere sunshine was delioions ; dtjlicions, too, to pause on the 
bridge at the other end of the town, and feel the breeze 
broaght in by the rising waters, and hear Hie loud sound ol 
tbem, as they poured in a cataract oyer the flood-gates 
hard by. 

"Your lazy, muddy Ayon looks splendid now. What 
masses of white foam it makes, and wbat wreaths of spray 
and see I ever so much of tbe Ham is under water. How h 
sparkles in the sun." 

" John, you like looUng at anything pretty," 

" Ah I dont 1 1" cried he, with his whole heart. My be«t 
leaped too, to aee him so happy. 

"You can't think how fine tbia is ftvm my window; 1 
have watched it for a week. Every morning the water seems 
to have made itself a fresh channel. Look at that one, by 
the wiUow-tree — how savagely it pours I" 

" Oh, we at Norton Bury are used to floods." 

" Are they ever very serious P" 

" Have been — ^but not in my time. Now, John, tell me 
what yon have been doing all winter." 

It was a brief and umple chronicle— of hard work, all 
day over, and from the Monday to the Saturday — too hard 
work to do anything of nights, save to drop into the sound, 
dreamless sleep of youth and labor. 

" But how did you teach yourself to read and add-up, 
then ?" 

" Crenerally, at odd minutes going along tbe road. It's 
astonisbing what a lot of odd nunutes one can catch during 
the day, if one really sets about it. And then I had Sun 
day afternoons besides — I did not think it wrong — " 

" No," said I, deddvely. " What books have you got 
through ?" 

"^I you sent — ^Rlgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
ud the Arabian Nights. That's fine, isn't it ?" and hie 
eyes sparkled. 

" Any more P" 

" Also the one y<>a gave me at Obiistmas. I have read it 
ft mkmI deal" 

I liked the tone of quiet reverenoe m which hn spok» 
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t liked to hear him own, nor be ashamed to own — that hi 
read " a good deal " in that rare book for a boy to read— 
the Bible. 

But on this subject I did not ask him any more questions ; 
indeed, it seemed to me, and seems still, that no more were 
needed. 

" And you can read quite easily now, John ?" 

"Pretty well, considering." Then, tarning eaddenly to 
(nc : " You read a great deal, don't you ? I overheard your 
fbthar say you were very clever. How much do yon know?" 

" Oh — nonsense I" But he pressed me, and I told him. 
The list was short enough ; I almost wished it were snorter, 
wheu I saw John's &ce. 

"For me — I can only just read, and I shall be fitl«ea 
directly !" 

The accent of shame, despondency, even desp^, went 
to my very heart. 

" Don't mind," I sidd, laying my feeble, useless hand upon 
that which guided me on, so steady and so strong ; " how 
could you have had time, working as hard as you do V 

" But I ought to learn ; I must learn." 

" Yon shall. It's little I can teach ; but, if you lile, I'll 
teach yon all I know." 

" Phineas 1*' One flash of those bright, moist eyes, and 
he walked hastily across the road. Thence he came back, 
in a minute or two, armed with the tallest, stnughtest of 
briar-rose shoots. 

"You like a rose-awitch, don't you? — I do. Nay, stop 
till I've cut off the thorns," And he walked on beside me, 
working at it with his knife in silence, 

I was silent, too, but I stole a glance at his mouth, as 
seen in profile, I could almost always guess at his thoughts 
by that mouth, so flexible, sensitive, and, at times, so mfi- 
ttitely sweet. It wore that expres^on now, I was satisfied, 
for I knew the lad was happy. 

We reached the Mythe. " David," I said (T had got into 
a habit of calling him "David;" and now he had read a 
certain historr in that Book, I supposed he had guessed 
why, for he liked the name), "I dont think [ can go any 
Airther up the hill." 

"Oh! but yon shall! — ^I'U push behind; and when we 
cnme to the stile, I'll carry you. It's lovely on t!ie top of 
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the Hfthe, — look at the smiaet. You cannot hare soen * 
sunset for ever bo long." 

No — that wa« true. I let John do as he would witli me 
—he vho brought into my pale life the only brightneaH it 
had ever known. 

Ere lone, we stood on the top of the steep mound, 1 
know not if it be a natural hill, or one of those old Roman 
or Britiah remains, pleutiful enough hereabouts, but it wu 
always called the Mythe. Close below it, at the foot of ■ 
precipitous slope, ran the Severn, there broad and' deep 
enough, and gradually growing broader and deeper as it 
flowed on, through a wide plam of level country, towards 
the line of hills that bounded the horizon. Severn looked 
beautiful here; neither grand nor striking, but certainly 
beautiiul ; a calm, gracious, generous river, bearing strength 
in its tide and plenty in its bosom, rolling on through the 
land slowly and surely, like a good man's life, and fertilizing 
wherever it flows. 

" Do you like Severn still, John ?" 

"I love it." 

I wondered if his thoughts had been anything Uke mme. 

" What is that ?" he cried, suddenly, pointing to a new 
sight, which even I bad not often seen on our river. It 
was a mass of water, three or four feet high, which cam» 
surging along the mid-stream, upright as a wall. 

" It IB the eyer; I've often seen it on Severn, where the 
swift seaward current meets the spring-tide. Look what a 
crest of foam it has, like a wild boar's mane. We often 
call it the river-boar." 

" But it is only a big wave." 

" Big enough to swamp a boat, though." 

And while I spoke, 1 saw, to my horror, that there 
actually was a boat, with two men in it, trying to get out 
of the way of the eger. 

*' They never can I they'll assuredly be drowned ! O, 

But he had already slipped &om mydde, and swunghim 
self by furze-bushes and grass down the steep slope to th 
water's edge. 

It was a breathless moment. The eger travelled slowly 
in its pasuage, changing the smooth, sparkling river to a 
ifbirl of conflicting currents in ''hi<ji no boat could liv»- 
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least of aU, that Kf bt pleaanre-boat, with Ha toppling ud. 
la it was 4 yoath I Imew by sight, Mr. Brithwood of the 
Mythe House, and another gentlemaD, 

They both pulled hard — they got oat of the mid-Btreitm, 
but not close eDOugh to land; and already there waa.but 
two oars' length between them and the " boar." 

" Swim for it 1" I heard one cry to the other : but 
wimming would not have savvd them. 

"Hold there!" shouted Jobn at the top of his voice; 
*throw that rope out, and I will pull you in 1" 

It was a hard tug : I shud'lered to see him wade, kneb 
deep, in the stream — but he suooeeded. Both gentlemtB 
leaped safe on shore. The younger tried desperately to 
save his boat, but it was too late. Already the " water 
boar" bad clutched it — the rope broke like a gossamer-thread 
— thQ trim, white sail was dragged down-'— rose up once, 
broken and torn, like a butterfly canght in a mill-etream-— 
then disappeared. 

"So it's all over with her, poor thing I" 

" Who cares ? We might have lost our lives," sharply 
eaid the other, an older and sickly-looking gentleman, 
dressed in mourning, to whom life did not seem a particu- 
larly pleasant thing, though he appeared to valne it so 
birfily. 

They both scrambled up the Mytfae, without noticing 
John Hali&K : then the elder turned. 

"But who pulled us ashore? Was H you, my young 
friend P" 

John Halifax, emptying his soaked boots, answered, "I 
suppose BO." 

"Indeed, we owe you much." 

" Not more than a crown will pay," said yonng Bnth 
worth, gruffly ; " I know him, Cousm March. , He workc 
in Fletdier the Quaker's tan-yard !" 

" Nonsense I" cried Mr. March, who had stood looking a< 
the boy with a kindly, even half-sad sit. "Imposdble 
Foung man, will you tell me to whom I am so mac) 
oblig^ ?" 

"My name is John Halifax." 

" Yes ; but tehcU are you ?" 

" What he said. Mr. Brithwood knows me weQ wioof^ 
[ work in the tan-yard." 
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** Oh t" Mr. March turned away with a lesamption of 
liguity, though evidently both snrpnaed and disappointed. 
Young Brithwood laughed. 

" I told you so, couain. Hey, lad !" eyeing John over, 
*< you've been out at grass, and changed your coat for tb<? 
better : but you're certainly the same lad that my curricle 
I early ran over one day ; you were drivirg a cart of bIodr 
—pah I I remember." 

" So do I," said John, fiercely ; but when the youth's 
insolent laughter broke ont again, be controlled himself. 
The laughter ceased. 

" Wefl, you've done me a good turn for an ill one, young 
— what'B-yonr-name, so here's a guinea for you.*' He 
threw it towards him ; it fell on the ground, and lay there. 

" Nay, nay, Richard," expostulated the sickly gentleman, 
who, after all, wa« a gentleman. He stood, apparently 
Htmggling with conflicting intentions, and not very easy in 
his mud. " My good fellow," he said, at last, in a con- 
strained voice, " I wont forget your bravery. If I could 
do anything for you — and, meanwhile, if a trifle like this" 
and he slipped something into John's hand. 

John returned it with a bow, merely saying, *' That he 
would rather not take any money." 

The gentlemui looked very much astonished. There was 
A little more of persistence on one side, and resistance on 
the other ; and then Mr. March put the guineas irresolutely 
back into his pocket, looking the while lingeringly at the 
boy — at his taU figure, and &shed, proud iiuse. , 

" How old are you ?" 

*' Fifteen, nearly." 

"Ah I" it was almost a dgh. He turned awsv, and 
turned back again. " My name is Mu^h — ^Henry March ; 
if you should ever " 

"Thank you, ur. Good-day." 

"Oood-day." I ^oied he was half-inclined to shake 
hands — but John did not, or would not, see it. Mr, March 
walked on, following young Brithwood ; but at the stile 
be turned round once more, and glanced at John. Th^ 
they disappeared. 

" I'm glad they are gone : now wo can be comfortable.^ 
He fiung himself down, wrung ovX bis wet stockings, 
landed at me for biung so afraid he wooM take oold, and 
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BO angry at young Brithvood's inBiilts. I sat wrapped n 
my cloak, and watched him making idle circles in the sandy 
path with the rose-Bwitch he had cut. 

A thought struck me. " John, hand me the stick, and 
I'll give you yourfiret writing les8on," 

So there, on the smooth gravel, and with the rose-atem 
for a pen, I taught him how to form the letters of the al- 
phabet and join them together. He learned them very 
quickly — bo quickly, that in a little while the simple copy- 
book that Mother Earth obliged us with, was covered in ^ 
directions with "J, O, H, N — John," 

" Bravo I" he cried, as we turned homeward, he floarish- 
ing his gigantic pen, which had done such good service ; 
" bravo ! f have giuned something to-day." 

Croesing the bridge over the Avon, we stood once more 
to look at the waters that were " out." They had risen con- 
siderably, even in that short time, and were now ponring in 
several new channels, one of which was alongside of the 
high-road ; we stopped a good while, watching it. The 
, current was harmless enongh, merely flooding a part of the 
Ham ; but it awed ns to see the fierce power of waters let 
loose. An old willow-tree, about whose roots I had often 
watched the king-cups growii^, was now in the centre of a 
stream as broad as the Avon by oar tan-yard, and thrice aa 
rapid. The torrent rushed round it— impatient of the divi- 
sions its great roots caused — ea^r to undermine and tear it 
up. Inevitably, if the flood did not abate, within a few 
hours more there would be nothing left of the fine old tree. 

" I don't quite like this," said John, meditatively, as bis 
quick eye swept down the course of the river, with the 
houses and wharves that abutted on it, all along one bank. 
"Did you see the waters thus high before?" 

" Yes, I believe I have ; nobody minds it at Norton 
Bury ; it is only the sudden tbaw, my &ther says, and be 
ought to know, for he has had plenty of experience, the 
an-yard being so close to the river." 

" I was thinking of that ; but come, it is getting cold." 

He took me safe home, and we parted oordiuly — nay 
ffertionately— at my own door. 

" When will you come a^^, David ?" 

"When your father sends me," 

And I felt that ht felt that om' iiitercourse was alwan 
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to be limitfld to tlu<<. Nothing olandestine, notbiiig ob 
tni^ve, vas poRsible, even for friendship's sake, to John 
HaUfax. 

My &ther oame in late that eveDing ; he looked tired 
and uneasy, and instead of going to bed, though it was 
after nine o'clock, sat down to hia pipe in the chimney-corner 

" Is tbe river rising still, &tber ? Will it do any harm W 
fi;e tan-yard?" 

" What dost thee know about the tan-yard ?" 

" Only John Halifax was saying " 

"John Halifax had better hold nis tongue." 

I held mine. 

My father puffed away in silence till I came to aid hu 
good-night. I think the sound of my cmtches on the floor 
stirred him oat of a long meditation, in which his ilUlumor 
had ebbed away. 

"Where didst tbee go out to-day, PhineasF — thee and 
tbe lad I sent." 

" To the Mythe :" and I told him the incident that bad 
happened there. He listened without reply. 

"Wasn't it a brave thing to do, father?" 

" Um !" — and a few meditative puffi. " Phineas, the lai' 
thee hast such a hankering after, is a good lad — a very de- 
cent lad — if thee doesn't make too much of him. Kemem 
bor, he ia but my servant; thee'rt my son — my only son,' 

Mas ! my poor father, it was hard enough for him to b*i-e 
such an " only son " as I. 

In the middle of the night — or else to me, lying aw^<., 
it seemed so — there was a knocking at our hall-door. I 
slept on the ground-flat, in a little room opposite the par- 
lor. Ere I could well collect my thoughts, I saw my &ther 
pass, fully dressed, with a light m hia hand. And, man of 
peace though he was, I was very sure I saw in the other — 
something which always lay near his strongbox, at his bed's- 
bead at night. Because, tea years ago, a large sum had 
been stolen from him, and the bui^lar had gone free of 
panishment. The law relnsed to receive Abel Fletcher's 
t^timony — he was " only a Quaker." 

The knocking grew louder, as if tbe person had no timi' 
to hesitate at making a noise. 

" Who's there P" called out my father ; and at tbe auswtf 
be opened tbe front door, flrst shutting mine. 
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A miante afterwards, I heard some one in my room 
" Phlneas, are you here ? — don't be frightened." 

I was not — 88 Boon as his voice reached me, John's own 
&miliar voice. '^ It's something about the tan-yard ?" 

" Yee ; the waters are rising, and I have oome to fetch 
your father ; he may save a good deal yet. — I'm ready, mt," 
—in answer to a -ond call. — " Now, Faineas, lie you down 
gain — the night's bitter cold. Dont stir — you'll promise i 
-I'll ace after your &ther." 

They went out of the house together, and did not return 
the whole night. 

That night, February 6, 1795, was one long remembered 
at Norton Bury. Bridges were destroyed — boats carried 
away — hooses inundatei^ or sapped at their foundations. 
The loss of life was raaall, but that of property was very 
great. Six hours did the work of ruin, and then the flood 
began to turn. 

It was a long waiting until they came home — my father 
and John. At daybreak, I saw them standing on the door- 
step. A blessed sight I 

" O father I my dear &ther I" and I drew him in, holding 
fiiet his hands— faster and closer than I had done since I 
was a child. He did not repel me. 

" Thee'rt up early, and it's a cold morning for thee, my 
son. Go back to the fire." 

His voice was gentle ; his ruddy countenance pale ; two 
strange things in Abel Fletcher. 

" Father, tell me what has befallen thee F" 

" Nothing, my son, save that the Giver of all worldly 
goods has seen fit to take back a portion of mine. I, like 
many another in this town, am poorer by some thousands 
than I went to bed last night," 

He sat down. I knew he loved his money, for it had 
beei. hardly earned. I had not thought he wonld have 
bume its loss so quietly. 

" Father, never mind ; it might have been worse." 

''Of a surety. I should nave lost everything I had 
n the world— save for — Where is the lad? What art thee 
landing outside for? Come in, John, and shut the door." 

John obeyed, though without advancing. He was oold 
■ad wet. I wanted bun to sit down by the fireelde, 

" Av t do, lad," said my lather kiui^f. 
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John came. 

I stood between the two— afraid to aak irhat Jiey tnJ 
undergone ; but sore, from the old man's crave &oe, and 
the lad's bright one — floBhed all over with tnat excitenient 
of danger so delioious to the young — that the peril had not 
been small. 

" Jael," dried my &ther, rousing himaelf^ " give ns Bonui 
irsakfiut, the lad and me — we have had a hard nigbt*i 
(vork together," 

Jael brought the mng of ale and the bread and cheese ; 
bat dther did not or could not notice that the meal had 
been ordered for more than one, 

"Another plate," said my &ther, sharply, 

" The lad can go into the kitchen, Abel Fletcher : his 
break&st is waiting there." 

My &ther winced-^even her master was sometinLet 
rather afrud of Jael. Bat conscience or his will conquered. 

" Woman, do as I desire. Bring another plate, and 
another mng of ale." 

And so, to Jael'B great wrath, and to my great joy, Johii j 
Halifax was bidden, and sat down to the same board as hb I 
master. The &ct made an inefiaceable impression on oOi 
Qousehold. 

After breakfast, as we sat by the fire, in the pale haze of 
that Febmary morning, my mther, contrary to his wont, 
explained to me all his losses ; and how, bat for the timely 
' warning he had received, the flood might have nearly 
rained nim. 

" So it was well John came, ' I said, half afraid to say 
more. 

" Ay, and the lad has been useful, too : it is an old head 
on young shoulders." 

John looked very prond of this pruse, though it was 
grimly given. But directly after it, some ill or saspicious 
thought seemed to come into Abel Fletcher's mind. 

" Lad," suddenly turning round on John Halltax, "thee 
told me thee saw the river rising, by the light of the moon. 
Wbat was thw doing then, out o' thy honest bed and thy 
|uiet sleep, at eleven o'clock at night ?" 

John colored violently; the quick young blood was al 
A af« ready enough to rise in his &ce. It spoka UJ fbi hio) 
with my iatber. 
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*' Answer. I will not be hard upon thee — to^ii^U, al 
least." 

*' As you like, Abel Fletcher," anstrered the boT Btur- 
dfly. 

" I was doing no harm, I was in the tan-yard." 

" Thy buanese there ?" 

** None at all. I was with the men — they were wat«h- 
Dg, and had a candle ; and I wanted to rat up, and had dc 
ight." 

" What didst thee want to rat up for ?" pursued my &- 
iber, keen and sharp as a ferret at a field-rat's hole, or a 
barrister hunting a witness, in those courts of law that were 
never used by, though often used agiunst, as Quakers. 

John hesitated, and again his painful, &lsely-aconsing 
blushes tried him sore. " Sir, I'll tell you ; it's no disgrace. 
Though I am such a big fellow, I can^ write ; and your son 
was good enough to try and teach me. I was afraid of tor- 
getting the letters ; so I tried to make them all over &g^, 
with a bit of chalk, on the bark-ahed wall. It did nobody 
any harm, that I know of." 

The boy's tone, even though it was rather ^uiok and 
angry, won no reproof. At la^, my &tber said, gently 



"Is that all, lad?" 

" Tes." 

AgMn Abel Fletcher fell into a brown study. We two 
tads talked softly to each other — a&ud to interrupt. He 
smoked through a whole pipe — his great and almost his 
only luxury, and then agun called out — 

" John Halifax." 

" I'm here." 

" It's time thee went away to thy work." 

"I'm going this minute. Good bye, Phineas. 6ood 
day, sir — is there anything you want done ?" 

He stood before his master, cap in hand, with an honest 
manliness pleasant to see. Any master might have been 
proud of such a servant — any &ther of such a son. My 
poor father — ^no, he did not once look from John Halifax to 
me. He would not have owned for the world that half 
smothered sigh, or murmured because heaven had kep4 
hack from him — as, heaven knows why, it often dtet fircoL 
us all I— the one derare of the heart. 
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"John Halifax, thee haat been of great Bervioo to me, this 
oight. What reward shall I give thee ?" 

And instinctively his hand dived down into his pooket- 
John turned away. 

''' Thank yon — I'd rather not. It is quite enough reward 
that I have be^i uaefal to my master, and that he acknow 
ledges it." 

My &tber tbonght a miDute, and then offered bin band 
" Thee'rt in the right, lad, I am very mnoh obliged to 
thee, and I will not forget it." 

And John — blushing brightly onoe more — went away, 
looking as proud as an emperor, and as happy as a poor 
man with a bag of gold, 

" Is there nothing thoa canst think of Fbineas, that would 
pleasure the lad?" stud my &ther, after we had been talk- 
mg some time — ^though not about John, 

I had thought of something — something I had long de- 
sired, but which seemed then all but an impossibility. Even 
now, it was with some doubt and hesitation that I made 
the suggestion that he should spend every Sunday at our 
bouse. 

" Nonsense 1 — thou know'st nought of Norton Bury lads. 
He would not care. He had rather lounge about all First- 
day at street«amers with his acquaintance." 

" John has none, father. He knows nobody — cares for 
nobody — but me. Do let bim come." 

"We'll see about it." 

My &ther never broke or retracted his word. So after 
that, John Haliiax came to us every Sunday : and for one 
day of the week, at least, was received in his maBter'a 
household as our equal, and my iriend. 



CHAPTER v. 

J9u)iMKBS and winters slipped by, laMly enough, as the years 
seemed always to crawl round at Norton Bury. How things 
went in the outside world, I little knew or oared. My father 
lived his life, mechanical and steady as clock-work, and we 
two, John Halifax and Fhineas Fletcher, Uved our lives — 
the one so active and busy, the other so useless and dull 
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S^tliUT of OS counted the days, nor looked baoikwardfi oi 
forwards. 

One June momiDg, I woke to the conBciooBDees that 1 
was twenty yearB ol^ and that John Hali&x waa — a man 
the diSerence between ub being predsely ae I have ezpreBsed 
it. 

Our birthdays fell within a week of each other, and it 
^aB ID remembering hut — the one which advanced him tu 
ihe dignity of eighteen — that I called to mind my own. 1 
say, " advanced nim to the dignity " — but in truth that is an 
idle qteeob ; for any dignity which the maturity of ei^teen 
may be supposed to confer, he had already in possession. 
Manhood nad come to bim, both in character and demean- 
our, not as it comes to moat young lads, an eagerly-desired 
and presumptuously-asserted clium, but as a rightful inheri- 
tance, to be received humbly, and worn simply andnatnrally. 
So naturally, that I never seemed to think of him as any- 
thing but a ijoy, until this one June Sunday, when, as be 
fore stated, I myself became twenty years old. 

I was taUdng over that last fact, in a rather dreamy mood, 
as he and I sat in our long-tamijiar summer seat, the clematis 
arbor by the garden wall. 

" It se^ns very strange, John, but so it is — I am actually 
twenty." 

"Well, and what of that?" 

I sat looking down into the river, which flowed on, as my 
years were flowing, monotonous, dark, and slow ; — as they 
must flow on for ever. John asked me what I was think- 

" Of myself : what a fine specimen of the noble genus homo 
lam." 

I spoke bitterly, bnt John knew how to meet that mood. 
Very patient he was, with it and with every ill mood of 
mine. And I was grateful, with that deep gratitude we fe^ 
to those who bear with us, and for^ve us, and laagh at na 
and correct us ; — all alike for love. 

" Self-investigation is good on birthdays. Phineas, here 
goes for a catalogue of your qualities, internal and ex- 
vernal." 

"John, don't be foolish." 

" I will, if I like ; though perhaps not quite so foolish u 
aome other people ; so li^en ;-7-'^j»-tmt«,' as suth Shak 
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Hpeare —Imprimis, hdgtit, lull five feet fear ; a atatnre Ids- 
toricall; appertaining to great men. inclndlDg Alexander ol 
Macedon and the First ConsoL" 

" Oh! oh !" siud I, reproachfiiHy ; foi this was oar chiei 
bone of contentioa — I hating, he rather admiring, the great 
ogre of the day, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

" Imprimis, of a slight, delicate persoa, but not Ume, at 
mce was." 

" No, thank God !" 

"Thin, rather — " 

" Very — a mere skeletmi !" 

" Face elongated and pale — " 

" Sallow, ioka, decidedly sallow." 

" Be it so, sallow. Big eyes, mnoh given to obssrvatiOD, 
which means hard staring — Take them off me, Phineas, or 
I'll not lie on the grass a minute longer. — ^Thank yon. To 
retnm : Imprimia sndjinia (I'm grand at Latin now, you 
see) — long hair, which, since lite powder tax, has resumed 
Its original blac^ess, and is — any young damsel would say, 
only we count not a mngle one among oar acquiuntance— 
exceedingly bewitching." 

I smiled, feeling myself color a little too, weak invalid 
as I was. I was, nevertheless, twenty yearsold ; andalthougb 
Jael and SaHy were the only specimens of the other sex 
which had risen on my horizon, yet once or twice, aince I 
had read Shakepeare, I had had a hoy's lovely dreams ol 
the divinity of womanhood. They began, and ended — mere 
dreamp. Soon dawned the bare, hard trath, that my chsr 
racter was too feeble aai womanish to be likely to win an^ 
woman's reverence or love. Or, even had this been poss) 
ble. one sickly as I was, stricken with hereditay disease, 
onght never seek to perpetuate it by marriage. I therefore 
pat from me at once and for ever, every feeling of that 
kind ; and during my whole life — I thank God ! — have never 
faltered in my resolution. Friendship was given me fo) 
love — duty for happiness. So best, and I was satisfied 

This conviction, and the stru^le succeeding it— tor, 
thou^ brief, it was but natural that it should have been a 
hard straggle — was the only secret that I had kept fiom 
John. It bad happeoed some months now, and was quite 
over, dnd gone, so that I could smile at his fim, and sbaki 
at him lav " bewitching" black locks, calling him a foo'isb 
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boy. And while I said it, the Dotioc slowly d* immg 
during the long gaze he had compliuned of, tbrced itselJ 
upon me clear aa daylight, that he was not a " boy " any 
longer. 

" Now let me turn the table!>. How old are you, John ? 

" Yon know. Eighteen next week," 

"And how tall?" 

'' Five feet eleven inches and a half." And rising, he 
exhibited to its fUIl advantage that very creditable altitude, 
more taU perhaps than graceliil, at present ; dnce, like most 
youths, he did not as yet quite know what to do with his 
'e^ and arms. But he was — 

T cannot describe what he was. I could not then. I only 
remember that when I looked at him, and began jocularly 
" Imprimis," my heart came up into my throat and choked 

It was almost with sadness that I awA, " Ah I David, yoo 
are quite a young man now." 

He Smiled, of course only with pleasure, looking forward 
to the new world into which he was going forth ; the world 
into which, as I knew well, I could never follow him, 

" I am glad I look rather old for my years," sdd he, 
when, after a pause, he had again flung himself down on the 
grass, " It tells well in the tan-yard. People would be 
slow to trust a clerk who looked a mere boy. Still,, your 
&ther trusts nie," 

" He does, indeed. You need never have any doubt of 
that. It was only yesterday he said to me that now he was 
no longer dissatisfied ivitn your working at all sorts of 
studies, in leisure hours, since it made you none the worse 
man of business." 

"No, I hope not, or I should be much ashamed. It 
would not he doing my duty to myself any more than to 
my master, if I shirked his work for my own, I am glad 
he does not complain now, PhineaS'" 

" On the contrary ; I think he intends to give yon a rise 
this Midsummer, But oh !" I cried, recurring to a thought 
which would oiler come when I looked at the lad, though 
ho always combated it so strongly, that I often owned my 
prejudices were unjust : " How I wish yon were something 
better than a clerk in a tan-yard, I have a plan, John." 

But what '.hat plan was, was fiited to renuun unrevealed 
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J»el came to us in the garden, lootang very serions. She 
had been summoned, I knew, to a long conference with hei 
master the day before — the subject of which she would not 
tell me, though she acknowledged it concerned myself 
Ever since she had followed me abont very softly, for her, 
and called me more than once, as when I n m a child, " iny 
dear," She now came with half-dolorone, half-angry looks, 
Uj summon me to an interview with my father and Doctor 
Jcssop. 

I caught her parting matterings, as she marched behind 
me : *' Kill or cure, indeed," — " No more fit than a baby," — 
' Abel Fletcher be clean mad," — " Hope Thomas Jeesop 
vill speak out plain, and tell him so," and the like. From 
these, and &om her strange fit of tenderness, I guessed 
what waa looming in the distance — a future which my 
&tber constantly held in terrorem over me, thongh succes- 
eive illnesses had kept it in abeyance. Alaa ! I knew that 
my poor Other's hopes and plans were vain ! I went into 
his presence with a heavy heart. 

There is no need to detail that interview. Eoongb, thai 
after it he set aside for ever his last lingering hope of hav- 
ing a son able to assist, and finally succeed him in his bua- 
ness, and that I set aside every dream of growing up to be 
a help and comfort to my &ther. It cost something on 
both our parts; but after that day's discussion, we tacitly 
covered over the pain, and referred to it no more. 

I came back into the garden, and told John Halifax all. 
He listened, with his hand on my shoulder, and his grave, 
sweet look — dearer sympathy tnan any words I Thongh 
he added thereto a few, m his own wise way, then he and 
I, alflo, drew the cartiun over an inevitable grief, and laid it 
.in the peaceful chamber of silence. 

Wben my father. Dr. Jessop, John Hali&x, and I met at 
dinner, the subject had passed into seeming oblivion, and 
was never afterwards revived. 

But dinner being over, and the chatty little doctor gone, 
while Abel Fletcher sat mutely smoking his pipe, and we 
two at the window maintained that respectful and decorous 
lilenoe which in my young days was rigidly exacted by 
elders and supenors, I noticed my father's ^es frequently 
resting, with Keen observance, upon John H^ifax. Could 
it he that there had recurred to him a hint of mine, giver 
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fidntly that morniDg, as fidntlyasif it liad only jast entered 
my mind, instead of having for months continnallr dwelt 
there, until a fitting moment should arrive? — Could it be 
that this hint, which he had indignantly soonted at the time, 
Tss germinating in his aoute brain, and might bear fruit in 
future daj-a ? I hoped so — I earnestly prayed ao. And to 
that end I took no notice, but let it silently grow. 

The June evening came and went. The servioe-bell rang 
lUt and ceased. First, deep shadows, and then a bright 
lar, appeared over the Abbey-tower. We watched it from 
the garden, where, Sunday after Sunday, in fine weather 
we tued to lounge, and talk over all manner of things in 
heaven and in earth, chiefly ending vrith the former, as on 
Sunday nights, with stars over our head, was natural and 
fit we should do. 

" Phineas," said John, sitting on the ^ass with his handH 
upon hia knees, and the one star, I thmk it was Jupiter, 
shining down into his eyes, deepening them into that pecu- 
liar look, worth any so-called " handsome eyes ;" — " Phmeas. 
I wonder how soon wo shall have to rise up from this qniet, 
easy life, and fight onr battles in the worid. Also, I wonder 
if we are ready for it." 

" I think you are." 

" I don't know. I'm not clear how &r I conld resist 
doing anything wrong, if it were pleasiuit. So many wrong 
thbge are pleasant — fast now, instead of rising to-morrow, 
and going into the httle dark counting-house, and scratch- 
ing paper from eight till sis, shouldn't I like to break 
away!— dash out into the world, take to all sorts of wild 
freaks, do all sorts of grand things, and perhaps never comi^ 
ftack to the tanning any more." 

" Never, any more." 

" No 1 no ! I spoke hastily. I did not mean I ever should 
do such a wroug thing ; but merely that I sometimes leel 
the wish to do it. I can't help it ; it's my Apollyon that I 
have to fight with — everybody keeps a piivata Apollyon, I 
&ncy. Now, Phineas, be content ; Apollyon is beaten 
iown." 

He rose np, bat I thought that, in the red glow of tbt 
..wilight, he looked rather pale. He stretched hu buid U 
help me up from the grass. We went into the houae tn 
geUier, nlemly. 
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After anpper, vhen the chimee stmck half-pa«t nine, 
John pTepa(«d to leave ea usual. He went to Did good- 
ni^t to my father, who was sitting meditatively over the 
fireless hearth-place, Bometimea poking the great bow-pot of 
fennel and aspar^ns, aa in winter he did the cosIb: m: 
UUtance of obliviouBnegB, which, in my sensible and acute 
&ther, argued very deep cogitation on some subject or othei 

" Oood-night," said John, twice over, before his maste 
])eard him , 

" Eh ?— Oh, good-night, good-night, lad.— Stay 1 Halifct, 
vfaat hast thee got to do to-morrow?" 

" N'ot much, unless the Russian hides should oome in ; I 
eleared off the week's accounts last night, as usual." 

" Ay, to-morrow I shall look over ^ thy books, and see 
how thee stand'st, and what further work thon art fit for. 
Therefore, take a day's holiday, if thee likes." 

We thanked him warmly. " There, John," whispered 
I, " yon may have yonr wi^, and ran wild to-morrow." 

He stud, " the wish had gone out of him." So we planned 
a sweet lazy day under the midsummer f^, in some fields 
about a mile off, called the Vineyards. 

The morning came, and we took our way thither, under 
the Abbey w^ls, and along a lane, shaded on one aide by 
the " willows in the water-courses." We came out in those 

Siaiet hay-fields, which, tradition says, hai^ once grown wine 
or the rosy monks close by, and lustory avers, were after- 
wards watered by a darker stream than the blood of 
grapes. The Vineyards bad been a battle-field ; and under 
the long wavy grass, and the roots of the wild apple trees, 
slept many a Yorkist and Lanoastrian. Sometimes an 
unusually deep furrow turned out a white bone — ^but more 
often the relics were undisturbed, and the meadows used 
as pastures or hay-fields. 

John and I lay down on some wind-rows, and sunned onr 
selves in the warm and delicious air. How beaatiiul every 
thing was! so very still I with the Abbey-tower — alway 
the most picturesque point in our Norton Bury views — 
showing so near, that it almost seemed to nae up out of the 
tolds and hedge-rows. 

"Well, David," and I turned to the long, lazy figure 
beside me, which had considerably fattened the hay ; *' an 
you satisfied?" 
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"Ay." 

Thus we lounged out all tae summer morning, reoarring 
to a few of the mfioitude of aubjeotB we used to compare 
DOtes upon ; though we were neither of ns ^ven to woridii 
Hess, and never t^ed but when we had Bometbing to say. 
Often — aa on this day — we sat for hours in a pleasant 
dreaminess, scarcely exchanging a word ; neTertnelesa I 
K>nld generally track John's tboughta, as they went wan- 
j^ring on, ay, as clearly as one might track a stream thr . ugh 
a wood ; sometimes — like to-day — I failed. 

In the afternoon, when we had finished our bread and 
cheese — eaten slowly and with graceful dignity, in order to 
make dinner a more important and lengthy affair— he aaid 
abrirotly — 

" Phineas, dont yoti think this field is rather dull ? Shall 
we go somewhere else? not if it tires you, though." 

I protested die contrary, my health being much above 
the average this summer. Bat juRt as we were quitting the 
field, we met two rather odd-looking persons entering it, 
young-old persons they seemed, who might own to any ^e 
or any occupation. Their dress, especially that of the 
younger, amnsed us by its queer mixture of fashionablenesa 
and homeliness, such as grey ribbed stockmgs and shining 
paste shoe-buckles, rusty velvet small-clothes and a coatee 
of blue cloth. But the wearer carried off this anomalous 
costume with an easy, condescending air, full of pleasant 
nesa, hnmor and grace. 

" Sir," said he, approaching John Halifax with a bow 
that I feel sure the " first gentleman of his day," as loyal 
folk then entitled the Prince Regent, could not have sur- 
passed — "Sir, will you favor me by infiDrmiag as how &r it 
wtoColtham?" 

" Ten miles, and the stage will pass here in three hours." 

"Thank you ; at present I have little to do with the — at 
least with that stage. Young gentlemen, excuse onr con 
tinning our dessert, in fact, I may say oar dinner. Are yon 
connoisseurs in turnips?" 

He offered ua — with a poUte gesture — one of the " swedes' 
be was munching. I declined ; but John, out of a deep« 
ielicacy than I conld boast, accepted it. 
^ " One might dine worse," he said ; " I have done, soni<r 
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"It waa a vhim of mioe, sir. Bat I kid not the firm 
remarkable person who has eaten tamipa in your NortoE 
Bury fielda — ay, and turned field-preacher aftervarda — ^the 
celebrated John Philip — " 

Here the elder and leas agreeable of the two wayfarers 
interposed with a nudge, indicating dlence. 

" My companion is right, sir," be continued. " I will not 
Mitray our illustrious fiiend by mentioning his surname ; he 
a a great man now, and might not wish it generally known 
(hat ne had dined offtumips. May I give you instead my 
own humble name?" 

He gave it me ; but I, Phineas Fletcher, shall copy his 
reticence, and not indulge the world therewith. It was a 
name wholly out of my sphere, both then and now ; -but I 
know it has since risen into note among the people of the 
world. I believe, too, its owner has carried up to the top- 
most height of celebrity, always the gay, gentlemanly spirit, 
and kinfiy heart, which he mowed when sitting wito us 
and eating swedes. Still, I will not mention his surname — 
I will only call him "Mr. Charles." 

** Now, having satis^ctorily ' munched, aud munched, and 
munched,' like the sailor's wife who had chestnuts in hei 
lap — are you acqufunted with my friend, Mr. William Shak 
speare, young gentleman? — I must try to Alfil the other 
duties of existence. You s^d the Coltham mail passed 
here in three hours? Very well. I have the honor of 
' wishing you a very good day, Mr. — " 

"Halifax." 

" And yours ?" 

"Fletcher." 

" Any connection with him who went partnership with 
the worthy Beaumont ?" 

"My father has no partner, sir," s^d I. But John, 
whose reading had latterly surpassed mine, and whom no 
thing ever puzzled, explained that I came from the same old 
took as the brothers Phineas and Giles Fletcher. Upon 
which Mr. Charles, who till now had somewhat overlooked 
le, took off his hat, and congratulated me on my illustriout 
iesoent. 

" That man has evidently seen a good deal of the world," 
laid John, smiling; "I wonder what the world is liket" 

" Pid you not see something of it ag a child ?" 
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'* Only th« worst and loweai aide ; not the one I waim U 
Bee now. What basinesa do 70a thmk that Mr. Charles is 1 
A clever man, anyhow ; I should like to see him ag^.*' 

" 80 shoold I." 

ThiiB talking at inteirals and speculating upon our new 
acquaintance, we Btrolled alot^ tUl we came to a spot called 
\}V the country people, " the Bloody Meadow," from being, 
ike Beveral other places in the neighborhood, the scene of 
me of those terrible slaughters chronicled in the wars of th« 
Rosea. It was a sloping field, through the middle of which 
ran a little stream down to the meadow's end, where, 
tringed and hidden by a plantation of trees, the Avon flowed. 
Here, too, in all directions, the hay-fields lay, either in green 
swathes, or tedded, or in the luxanoualy-scented qniles. The 
lane was qnite populous with waggons and hay-makers — the 
men in their corduroys and blue hose — the women in their 
trim jackets and bright calamanco petticoats. There were 
more women than men, by iar, for the flower of the peasant 
youth of England had been drafted off to fight agunat 
"Bonyparty." Still hay-time wasa glorious season, when half 
our little town turned out, and ma^ holiday in the sunshine. 

"I think we will go to a quieter place, John. There 
seems a crowd down m the meadow ; and who is that man 
standing on the hay-cart, on the other side of the stream 7" 

" Dont you remember the bright blue coat ? 'Tis Mr, 
Charles. How he is taking and gesticulating ! What can 
he be at r> 

Without more ado, John leaped the low hedge, and ran 
down the slope of the Bloody Meadow. I followed lees 
{[uickly. 

There, of a surety, stood our new friend, on one of the 
Bimple-&shioned hay'^sarts that we used about Norton Bury, 
a low frame-work on wheels, with a pole stuck at either of 
the four comers. He was bare-headed, and his hair hung in 
grac«Jul onrls, well powdered. I only hope he had honestly 
p^d the tax, which we were Eill then exclaiming against — so 
fondly does custom cling to deformity. Despite the powdar, 
the bine coat, and the shabby velvet breeches, Mr. Charles 
if&B a very handsome and striking-looking man, No wonder 
;he poor hay-makers had coUected from all parts to bear him 
harangue. 

What was he haranguing upon ? Could it be, that like hit 
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friend, " John PbOip," whoever Loat personage might be, 
bis vocation was that of a field preacher? It Boemed like it, 
eapeciallj jading from the sanctified demeanor of the elder 
and inferior person, who accompanied him ; and who sat in 
the front of the cait, and folded his hands and groaned, after 
the moat approved feahion of a methodistical " revival." 

We Ustened, expecting every minute to be disgusted and 
shocked : bnt no ! I must say this for Mr. Charlea, that in no" 
way did he trespass the bounds of reverence and decorum. 
Bis hdr^mgue, though given as a sermon, was strictly and 
simply a moral essay, such as might have emanated from any 
professor's chair. In fact, as I afterwards teamt, he had 
given, for his test one which the simple rustics received in all 
respect, as coming from a higher and holier volume than 
Shakspeare — 

" Mercy is twice blessed : 
It bleaseth him that gives, aad him (Jmt takea. 
• Tis mightiest in the mightiest." 

And on that text did he dilate ; gradually warming with 
hia subject, till his gestures — which at first had seemed 
burthened with a q\ieer constraint, that now and then re- 
salted in an irrepressible twitch of the corners of his flexible 
month— became those of aman beguiled into real earnestness. 
We of Norton Bury had never heard such eloquence. 

" Who can he be, John ? Isn't it wonderful ?" 

Bnt John never heard me. His whole attention was 
riveted on the speaker. Such oratory — a compound of 
gracelril aotion, polished language, and brilliant imagina- 
tion, came to him as a positive revelation — a revelation from 
the world of intellect, the world which he longed after witt 
all the ardor of youth. 

What that harangue would have seemed like, could we 
have heard it with maturer ears, I know not ; but at 
e^hteen and twenty, it hterally dazzled us. No wonder it 
affected tlie r^t of the audience. Feeble men, leaning on 
forks and rakes, shook their old heads sagely, as if they 
understood it all. And when the speaker alluded to the 
horrors of war — a subject which then came so bitterly home 
to every heart in Bi-itdn — many women melted into sobs and 
tears. At last, when the orator himself, moved by the pio' 
tures he had conjured up, paused suddenly, quite exhaosteil 
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and aeked for a sligbt contributioD " to help a deed ol ona 
rity," there was a general rnsh towards him, 

*' No — no, my good people," B^d Mr, Charles, recovering 
hie natoral manuer, though a little douded, I thought, by a 
£unt shade of remorse. " No, 1 will Dot take from any one 
more than a penny ; and then only if they are quite sure 
they can spare it. Thank you, my worthy man. Thanks, 
.ny bonny young lass — I hope your Bweetheart will soon be 
bauk from the wars. Thank you all, my ' very worthy and 
ipproved good masters,' and a fair harvest to yon." 

He bowed them away, in a dignified and graceful man- 
ner, still standing on the hay-cait. The honest folk trooped 
0% having no more time to waste, and left the field in pos- 
sesaioD of Mr. Charles, his co-mate, and ourselves ; whom I 
lo not think he had as yet noticed. 

He descended from the cart. His companion burst into 
roars of laughter ; but Mr. Charles looked grave. 

" Poor, honest souls !" SEud he, wiping his brows — 1 am 
not sure that it was only his brows — " Hang me if I'll be at 
this trick again, Yates." 

" It was a trick then, sir," said John, advancing. " I am 
sorry for it," 

"So am I, young man," returned the other, no wiy dis- 
concerted ; indeed, he seemed a person whose frank temper 
nothing could disconcert. " But starvation is — excuse me 
■ — unpleasant : and necessity has no law. It is of vit^ con- 
sequence that I should reach Coltham to-night ; and after 
walking twenty miles, one cannot esaily walk ten more, and 
afterwards appear as Macbeth to an admiring a^'iidDce.'* 

" You are an actor ?'' 

" T am, please your wordnjv— 

"A poor pUyer, 
That struts and frets his tour upon the atat '■ 
And Uiaa is aeen no more. ' 

There was inexpressibte pathos in his tone, and his fine 
&ce looked thin and worn — it did not take much to soften 
both John's feelings and mine towards the '^ poor player." 
Besides, we had lately been studying ShaksTreare, who, for 
the first time of readmg, generally sends all young people 
tr^jedy-mad. 
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" Ton Mted well to-day," eaid John ; " all the folk hen 
tookron for a methodist preaoher." 

"Yet I never meddled with theology— only oommoo 
morality. You oannot say I did." 

John thought a moment, and then answered — 

" No. Bat what put the scheme into yonr head ?" 

" The iaot, that nnder a like neceadty, the same amusing 
play was played ont here yeara ago, as I told yon, by John 
Philip— no, I-will not conceal his name, the greatest actor 
and the truest gentleman our English stage has ever Ekeen 
— John Phihp Kerable." 

And he rdsed his hat, with mncere reverenoe. We too 
had heard — at least John had — of this woaderfol man. 

I saw the &ei»natioQ of Mr. Charles' sodety was strongly 
npon him. It was no wonder. More briUiaut, more ver 
satile talent, I never saw. He tamed " from grave to gay, 
&om lively to aevere" — appearing in all phases like the 
gentleman, the scholar, ana the man of the world. And 
neither John nor I had ever met imy one of these cfaaraeters, 
all so irresistibly alluring at our aee. 

I say our, because tEcngh I Allowed where he led, I 
always did it of my own wm likewise. 

The afternoon began to wane, while we, with onr two 
companions, yet sat talking by the brook^ide. Mr. Charles 
had washed his &ce, and ius travel-sore, blistered feet, and 
we had induced him, and the man he called Tates, to share 
oar remnants of br^id and cheese. 

" Now," he said, starting ap, " I am ready to do battle 
again, even with tbe Thane of Fife — who, to-night, is one 
Johnson, a fellow of six feet and twelve .stone. What is 
the hour, Mr. Halifax ?" 

" Mr. Haliiaz" — (I felt pleased to hear him, for the iirsl 
time, BO entitled) — ^had, unfortunately, uo watch among his 
worldly possessions, and candidly owned the &ct. But he 
made a near guess, by calculating the position of his no- 
fuling time-piece, the sun. It was fonr o'clock. 

'"Hien I must go. Will you not retract, yonng gentle- 
men? Surely yon would not lose such a rare treat as 
* Macbeth,' with — I will not say my hamble self— but 
with that divine Siddons. Such a woman ! Shakspeare 
himself mi^t lean cut of Elysium to watch her Yon will 
join us?" 
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John made a silent, dolorous negative ; as he had donn 
once or twice before, when the actor urged aa to accompany 
him to Oolthara, for a few hours only — we mic;;ht be back by 
midnight, easily. 

"What do you think, Phineas?" said John, when we 
stood in the high road, waiting for the coach; "I have 
Bumey — and — we have so little pleasure— we would send 
fford to your father. Do you think it would be wrong ?" 

I conid not say ; and to this minute, viewing the question 
nakedly in a strict and moral sense, I cannot say either, 
whether or no it was an absolute crime ; therefore, being 
accustomed to read ray wrong or right in " David's" eyes, 1 
remiuned perfectly passive. 

We waited by the hedge^ide for several minutes — ^Mr. 
Charles ceased his urging, half in dudgeon, save that he was 
too pleasant a man really to take offence at anything. His 
conversation was chiefly directed to me. John took no part 
therein, but strolled about ptuckiiig at the hedge. 

When the stage appeared down the winding of the road, 
I was utterly ignorant of what he meant us to do, or if he 
had any definite purpose at all. 

It came — ^the coachman was hailed. Mr, Charles shook 
hands with ub and mounted — paying his own fare and that 
of Yates, with their handful of charity-pennies, which caused 
a few minutes' delay in counting, and a great deal of good- 
humored joking, as good-humoredly borne. 

Meanwhile, John put his two hands on my shoulders, and 
looked hard into my &ce — his was slightly fluked and ex 
cited, I thought. 

" Phineas, are you tired ?" 

" Not at all." 

" Do yon feel strong enough to go to Coltham P Woula 
it do you no harm ? Would you like to go ?" 

To all these hurried questions I answered with as hnrried 
an affirmative. It was sufficient to me that he evidently 
liked to go. 

" It is only for once — your father would not grudge ns 
the pleasure, and he is too busy to be out of the ttm-^rd 
Before midnight. We will be home soon after then, if I 
sarry you on my back all the ten miles. Come, monnt, 
we'll go." 

" Bravo 1" cried Mr. Charles, and loanod over to help 
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me ap thi coach's dde. John followed, and the crisa was 
past. 

But I noticed that for several miles he hardly spoke oat 
word. 



CHAPTER TL 

Nbab as ve nved to Coltham, I had only been there onc« 
in my life ; bat John Hali&z knev the town pretty well, 
having latterly, in addition to his clerkship, been employed 
by my father in going aboat the neighborhood baying bark. 
I was amused when the coach stopped at an inn, which bore 
the ominous sign of the " Fleece," to see how well accas- 
tomed he seemed to be to the ways of the place. He deported 
himself with perfect self-poBseasion ; the waiter served hirn 
respeotfolly. He had evidently taken his position in the 
world — at least, our little world — ^he was no longer a boy, 
but a man. I was glad to see It ; leaving everytmng in his 
bands, I lay down where he placed me in the inn parlor, 
and watched him giving his orders and walking abont. 
Sometimes I thought hie eyes were restless and unquiet, 
but bis manner was as composed as usual. 

Mr. Charles had left; us, appointing a meeting at Coffee- 
house Yard, where the liieatre then was, 

" A poor bam-like place, I believe," ssud John, stopping 
in his walk up and down the room, to place my oushions 
more easy ; " they should build a new one, now Ooltham is 
growing up into such a fashionable town. I wish I could 
take you to see the ' Well-walk,' with all the fine people 
promenading. But you must rest, Fhineas." 

I consented, being indeed rather weary. 

" You will like to see Mrs. Siddons, whom we have so 
often talked about? — She is not young now, Mr. Charles 
says, but magnificent stUl. She first came out m this same 
theatre, more than twenty years ago, Yates saw her. I 
wonder, Phineas, if your &ther ever did ?" 

*■ Oh no 1 my father ^ould not enter a playhouse <br the 
world." 

"What I" 

^* NaVi John, yoa need not look so troubled. You knon 
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be did not brbg me np in the Society, and its restrictiout 
are not binding upon me." 

" True, true.'" And he reanmed his walk, bnt not hie 
cheerfblnese. " If it were myself alone now, of course, 
what I myself hold to be a lawful pleasure, I have a right 
to enjoy ; or, if not, being yet a laa and under a master — 
well, I win bear the con sequence b," added be, ratber prond- 
ly; " bat to share them — Phineas," turning suddenly to me, 
" would you hke to go home ? — I'll take you." 

I protested earnestly agtunst any such thing ; told him I 
was sore we were doing nothing wrong — which was, indeed, 
my belief; entreated Him to be merry and enjoy himself 
and succeeded so well, that in a few minutes we had started 
in ft flatter of gaiety and excitement for Coffee-house Yard. 

It was a poor place — little better than a bam, as Mr. 
Charles had a^d — ^built in a lane leading out of the prind- 
pal street. This lane was almost blocied up with play- 
goers of all ranks and in aU sorts of equipages, from the 
coach-and-six to the sedan-chair, mingled with a motley 
crowd on foot, aU jostling, fighting, and screaming, till the 
place became a complete bear-garden. 

" Oh, John t take care I" and I clung to his arm. 

"Never mind I I'm big enough and strong enough for 
any crowd. Hold on, Phineas." K I had been a woman, 
and the woman that he loved, he could not have been 
more tender over my weakness. The physical weakness — 
which, however humiliating to myself, and doubtless con 
temptible in most men's eyes — was yet dealt by the hand of 
Heaven, and, as such, re^rded by John only with compas- 
sion. 

The crowd grew denser and more formidable. I looked 
beyond it, up towards the low hills th.tt rose in various di- 
rections round vhe town ; how green and quiet they were, 
in the still June evening I I only wished we were 6^e bwsk 
again at Norton Bury. 

But now there came a slight swaying in the crowd, ob s 
sedan-chair was borne throi^h — or attempted to be— for 
the eflbrt failed. There was a scuffle, and one of the bearers 
was knocked down and hurt. Some cried " Shame 1" others 
iteemed to think this incident only added to the fiolic. At 
last, in the midst of the confusion, a lady put her bead onl 
of the sedan, and gazed around hes. 
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It was ft remarkable coantenance ; ouce seen, 70a oonld 
aever forget it. Pale, rather large and hard in outline, ac 
aquiline noBe~— full, pasdonate, yet senHttiye lips — and very 
dark eyes. She apoke, and the voice belonged uatarallf to 
snch a &ce. "Good people, let me pass— 4 am Sarah Sid- 
doae." 

The crowd divided instantaDeooBlf, and, in moving, set 
op a cbeer that mnst have rang tnrongh all the town. 
Iliere was a minute's pause while she bowed and smiled — 
iuoh a smile I — and then the sedan curtain closed, 

"Now'b the time — only hold fiist to me!" whispered 
John, as he sprang forward, drt^ging me after him. In 
another seoona he had caught up the ptole dropped by the 
man who was hurt ; and before I well knew what we were 
about, we both stood safe indde the entrance of the 
theatre. 

Mrs. Siddons stepped out, and turned to pay her bearers 
—a most simple action — but so elevated in the doing, that 
even it, I thought, could not bnng her to the level <a com- 
mon humanity. The tall, cloaked, and hooded figure, and 
the tones that issued thenoe, made her, even in that narrow 
^tssage, under the one flaring tallow candle, a veritable 
Queen of Tragedy — at least, so she seemed to us two. 

The one man was paid — over-paid, apparently, from his 
thankfulness — and she turned to John Halifax. 

" I regret, young man, that you should have had ho much 
trouble. Here is some requit^." 

He took the money, selected from it one silver coin, and 
returned the rest. 

" I will keep this, madam, if you please, as a memento 
that I once had the honor of being useful to Mi-s. Siddons." 

She looked at him keenly, out of her wonderful dark 
eyes, then curtsied with grave dignity — " I thank you, sir," 
she said, and passed on. 

A few minutes after, some underling of the theatre found 
US oat, and brought us, " by Mrs. Siddons' desire," to the 
best places the house could afibrd. 

It was a glorious night. At this distance of time, when 
[ look back upon it, my old blood leaps and bums. I re- 
peat, it was a glorious night 1 

Before the curtain rose, we bad time to glance about ui 
an that scene, to both entirely new — ^tbe inaide of a theatre 
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^abb^ and Hmalt as the place was, it was filled witb all the 
beau tnonde of Coltham, which then, patronized by royalty, 
rivalled even Bath is its fashion and tolly. Such a dazzle 
of diamonds and spangled turbans and Prince-of- Wales' 
plumes. Such an odd mingling of costume, which was then 
in a transition state, the old ladies clinging tenaciously t9 
the stately silken petticoats and long bodices, surmounted 
by the prim and decent bouffantes, whiie the younger belles 
)ad begun to flaunt in the B rench fashions of flimsy musllDS, 
rthort-waistod — narrow-skirted. These we had already 
heard Jael furiously inveighing against : for J ael, Quakeress 
as she was, could not quite smother her original propensity 
towards the decoration of "the flesh," and betrayed a sup- 
pressed but profound interest in the same. 
^ John and I quite agreed with her, that it was painful to 
. see gentle Englidi girla clad, or rather un-olad, after the 
J &sbion of our enemies across the Channel ; now, unhappy 

i' nation I sunk to zero in pohtics, religion, and morals — 
where high-bred ladies went about dressed as heathen god- 
desses, with bare anus and bare sandalled feet, gaining none 
J of the pure simplicity of the ancient world, and losing all 
I the decorous (ligni^ .of our modern times. 

We two — wlio' Bad all a boy's myaterioua reverence for 
womanhood, in its most ideal, most beautiful form, and who, 
[ believe, were, in our ignorance, expecting to behold in 
every woman an Imogen, a Juliet, or a Desdemona — ^felt no 
particular attraction towards the ungracefully attired, flaunt 
mg, simpering belles of Coltbam. 

But — the pmy began. 

I am not going to follow it ; all the world has heard of 
the Xady Macbeth of Mrs, Siddons. This, the first and 
last play I ever witnessed, stands out to my memory, after 
more than half a century, as clear as on that night. Still I 
san see her in her first scene, "reading a letter" — ^that 
wondrous woman, who, in spite of her modern black velvet 
and point lace, did not act, but teas. Lady Macbeth : still I 
bear the awe-struck, questioning, weird-like tone, that eent 
an involuntary shudder through the house, as if supemata- 
ral things were abroad — " T/iei/ made tkeniselvee-~^ir } 
And stiU there quivers through the silence that piteous cry 
of a strong heart broken — All theperfujnes ef Arabia wifl 
never ttoeeten, this little hand/" 
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Well, Hhe is gone, like the brief three hoirs when we haaa 
OD her every breath, aa if it oonld stay even the wheela o? 
time But they have whirled on — whirled her away wltt 
them into £he infinite, and into earthly oblivion I People 
tell me that a new generation only smilea at the traditional 
^lory of Sarah Siddona. They never saw her. For me, I 
jiall JO down to the grave, worshipping her atill. 

Of him whom I <»I1 Mr, Charles, I have little to say 
John and I both smiled when we saw hia fine, frank &c«' 
and manly bearing subdned into that poor, whining, eenti 
mental craven, the stage Macbeth. Yet I believe be aoted 
It well. But we irresistibly associated hia idea with that of 
tumip-mnnohing and hay-cart oratory. And when, during 
the first colloquy of Banqoo with the witches, Macbeth took 
the opportunity of winking privately at ua over the foot- 
lights, all the paraphernalia of the stage failed to make the 
mnrderoua Thane of Cawdor anght else than onr bnmorona 
and good-natnred Mr. Charles. I never saw him after that 
night. He is still living—may his old age have been ar 
peaceful as his youth was kind and gay ! 

The play ended. There was some buffoonery still to come, 
but we would not stay for that. We staggered, half-blind 
and dazzled both in eyes and brain, out into the dark ntreets, 
John almost earring me. Then we paused, and leaning 
against a post which was snnnonnted by one of the half 
dozen oil lamps which illumined the town, tried to regain 
our mental equilibrium. 

John was the first to do it. Falsing his hand over hit 
brow, be bared it to the fresh night-air, and drew a deep, 
hard breath. He was very pale, I saw. 

" John ?" 

He turned, and Idd a hand on my shoulder. " What did 
you say ? Are you cold ?" 

" No." He put his arm so as to shield the wind &om me, 
nevertheless, 

" Well," said he, after a pause, " we have had onr plea- 
aare, and it is over. Now, we most go back to the old 
ways again. I wonder what o'clock it is ?" 

He was answered by a church clock striking, heard clearly 
orer the silent town. I counted the strokes— efeven .' 

Horrified, we looked at one another by the light of the 
tamp. Until this minute we had taken no note of time 
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Eleven o'clock ( How dionld we get home to Norton Bnrj 
that n^ht 1 

For, now the exi^tement wu over, I tamed sick and 
fiunt ; mj limbs almost sank nnder me. 

" What mnat we do, John ?" 

" Bo 1 Oh I tia quite easy. Ton cannot walk — ;f on shah 
not walk — ^we mnst hire a g^g, and drive home. I have 
enough money — all my month's wages — see !" He felt in 
Us pockets one after the other ; his countenance grew 
blank. " Why 1 where is my money gone to ?" 

Where, indeed I But that it was gone and irretrievably 
— moat likely stolen when we were so wedcred in the crowd 
— there could be no manner of doubt. And I had not a 
groat. I had little use for money, and rarely carried any. 

" Would not somebody trust us ?" suggested I. 

' I never asked anybody for credit in my life— And for a 
oorBe and ^g — ^they'd laugh at me. Still — yea — 8tay here 
) minute, and I'll try," 

He came back, though not immediately, and took my arm 
with a reckless I^Qg^. 

"It's of no UBe,Phineas — I'm not so respectable as I 
thought. What's to be done?" 

Ay! what indeed! Here we were, two fiiendleas youths, 
with not a penny in our pockets, and ten miles away Iroin 
home. How to get there, and at midnight too, was a very 
serious question. We conanlted a minute, and then John 
said firmly : 

"We must make the best of it, and start. Every instant 
ts predous. Tour fother wUl think we have fallen into 
some harm. Come, Phineaa, I'll help yoo on." 

His strong, cheery voice, added to the necessity of the 
circumstances, braced up my nerves. I took hold of hii 
arm, and we marched on bravely through the shut-up town, 
and for a mile or two along the nigh road leading to Nor- 
ton Bury. TTiere was a cool fresh breeie: and I often 
think one can walk so much further by night than by day. 
For some time, listening to John's talk about the stars — he 
had lately added astronomy to the many things he tried to 
(earn — and recalling with him all that we had heard and 
«eeii this day, I hardly felt my weariness. 

Bnt gradually it grew upon me ; my pace l^ged slowei 
•nd ilower— even the scented air of the midsummer-night 
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uapa ted no freshnesg. John wonnd his young arm, fttrong 
aod firm as iron, round my wiust, and we got on &while in 
that way. 

" Seep up, Phineas. There's a hayridc near. I'll wraj 
you in my coat, and you shall rest there : an honr or twc 
will not matter now — ^we shall get homo by day-break." 

I feebly assented ; hat it seemed to me that we nevei 
should get home — at least, I never should. For a short 
.ray more, I dragged myseIf--or rather, was dragged, along ; 
then the stars, uie shadowy fields, and the winding, white 
Ughroad mingled and fiided fi-om me. I lost all conAcions- 
resa. 

When I came to myseU^ I was lying by a tiny brook at 
the road-mde, my head resting <m JMm's knees. He was 
bathing my forehead; I could not see him, but I heard 
his smothered moan. 

" David, .dont mind. I shall be well directly." 

" Oh 1 Fhineas — ^Phineas I I thought I had killed you." 

He said no more ; but I fancied Uiat imder cover of the 
night he yielded to what his manhood might have bees 
a^amed of— yet need not — a few tears, 

I tried to rise. There was a &int streak ia the east. 
"Why, it is day-break] How fer are we from Norton 
Bury?" 

"Not very far. Don't stir a step. I shall carry you." 

" Impossible I" 

*' Nonsense, I have done it for hidf-a-mile already. Come, 
mount I I am not going to have Jonathan's death laid at 
David's door," 

And so, masHng command with & jest, he had his way. 
What strength supported him I cannot tell, but he certain!; 
carried me — with many rests between, and pauses, during 
which I walked a quarter of a nule or so— uie whole way 
to Norton Bury. 

The light broadened and broadened ; when we reached 
my father's door, haggard and miserable, it was in the pale 
sunshine of a sammer morning. 

" Thank God I" murmured John, aa he set me down at 
the foot of the steps. "You are safe at home," 

"And you. You will come in — you would not leave m« 
now?" 

He thonght a mopieat- then sud " No I" 
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We looked up doubtfully at the nuuse ; there were na 
watchers there. All the windows were cionud, as if thf 
whole peaceful establiahment were taking its sleep, prior ta 
the early stirring of Norton Bury household. Even John's 
loud knocking was some time before it was auswered. 

I was too exhausted to feel much ; but I know those fivs 
awiul minntes seemed interminable. I could not have 
borne them, save for John's voice in my ear. 

" Courage I I'll bear all the blame. We have commit- 
ted no absolute sin, and have paid dearly for any folly. 
Courage!" 

At the five minutes' end, my &theF op^ed the door 
He was dressed as nsnal, looked as usual. Whether he had 
sat up watching, or had suffered any anxiety, I never found 
out. 

He said nothing ; merely opened the door, admitted us, 
and closed it behind us. But we were cert^u, from his face, 
that he knew all. It was so; some neighbor driving home 
from Coltbam, had taken pains to tell Abet Fletcher where 
he had seen his son — at the very last place a Friend's son 
ought to be seen — the play-house. We knew that it was by 
jio means to learn the truth, but to confront us with it, that 
my father — reaching the parlor, and opening the shutters, 
that the hard dayhght should shame ua more and more — 
isked the stem question — 

" Phineas, where hast thee been ?" 

John answered for me. " At the theatre at Coltbam 
It was my &ult. He went because I wished to go," 

"And wherefore didst thee wish to go?" 

"Wherefore?" the answer seemed hard to find. "Oh I 
Mr. Fletcher, were you never young like me P" 

My father made no reply ; John gathered ooun^e. 

*' It was, as I say, all my fault. It might have been 
wrong — I think now that it was — but the temptation waa 
hard. My life here is dull; I long sometimes for a little 
amusement — a little change." 

" Thee shall have it." 

That voice, slow and quiet as it was, struck us both 
dumb. 

" And how, long hast thee planned this, John Halifltt ?" 

"Not a day— not an hourl It was a sudden freak of 
nine," (My tather shook his h^ad with oontemptuons in 
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credolity.) "Sir I — Abel Fletcher — did I ever tell ycu s 
lie? If yon will not believe me, beliere yonr own aoa. 
Ask Phineas — N^o, no, aek him nothing 1" And he came 
ID great distress to the sofa where I had £iUen. ** Oh, Phi- 
neasl how cmel I have been to yon I" 

I tried to smile at him, being past speaking — bnt my 
fitther put John tudde. 

*' Yonnc man, lean take care of my son. Thee shalt not 
lead him mto harm's way any more. Gki — I have been 
mistaken in thee I" 

If my &tber had gone into a pasaon, had accused ns, 
reproadied na, and stormed at ns with ah tb^ iU-langnage 
that men of the world ose ! bnt that qniet, cold, irrerooa- 
ble, " I hare been mistaken in theel" was ten times worse. 

John lifted to bim a mnte look, &om which all pride had 
ebbed away. 

" I repeat, I have been mistaken in thee I Thee seemed 
a lad to my mind ; I trusted thee. This day, by my son's 
wish, I meant to have hound thee 'prentice to me, and iit 
good time to have taken thee into the business. Now — " 

There was silence. At last John muttered, in a low, 
broken-hearted voice, " I deserve it all. I can go away. I 
might, perhaps, earn my living elsewhere ; shalTl ?" 

Abel Fletcher hesitated, looked at the poor lad before 
him {oh, David ! how nnlike to thee), then said, " No — I 
do not wish that. At least, not at present." 

I cried out in the joy and reHef of my heart. John came 
over tome, and we clasped hands. 

" John, you will not go ?" 

"No, I will stay to redeem my character with your 
father. Be content, Phineae — I wont part with yon," 

" Yonng man, thoa must," said my father, turning round. 

"But." 

*' I have said it, Pbineas. I accuse him of no dishonesty, 
no crime, but of weakly yielding, and selfishly causing 
another to yield, to the temptation of the world. There, 
fore, as my derk I ret^ him ; as my son's oompanion 
never 1" 

We felt that " never" was irrevocable. ■ 

Yet I tried, blindly and despairin^y, to wrestle with it ; 
I might as well have flung myself agiunst a stone walL 

Jdm stood perfectly silent. . 
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"Doo't, Phineas," he whispered at last; "oevei mmd 
me. Yonr father is right — at least ao &r as he sees. Let 
me go — perhaps I may come back to 70a vome time. If 
not—" 

I moaned out bitter words — I hardly knew what I was 
Raying. M7 father took no notice of them, only went t«> 
the door and called Jael. 

Tbea, before the woman came, I had strength enoogh to 
bid John go. 

" GoodXye, — don't forget me, dont ' 

" I will not," he ssud ; " and if I live, we shall be Mends 
again. Good-bye, Phineas." He was gone. 

After that day, though he kept his word, and remuned 
in the tan-yard, and though from time to time I heard of 
bim, always accidentally — after that day^ for two long 
years I never once saw the &oe of John Halifax. 



CHAPTER VH. 

IT was the year 1800, long known in English honsdioTua 
as " the dear year," The present generation can have nc 
conception of what a terrible time that was — War, Famine, 
and Tnmult stalking band-in-band, and no one to stay them, 
For between the upper and lower classes there was a great 
gnlf fixed ; the neb gromid the fiices of the poor, the poor 
hated, yet meanly succumbed to, the rich. Neither had 
Christianity enough boldly to cross the line of demarcation, 
and prove, the humbler, that they were men — the higher 
and wiser, that they were gentlemen. 

These troubles, which were everywhere abroad, reached 
lis even in our qniet town of Norton Bnry. For myself, 
personally, they touched me not, or, at least, only kept 
fluttering like evil birds outside the dear home-tabernacle, 
where I and Patience sat, keeping our solemn counsel to* 
gether — for these two years with me had beea very hard. 

Though I had to bear so much bodily suffering, that I was 
'eldom told of any worldly cares, still I often fancied tbingt 
were goiug ill both within and without onr doors. Jael 
eomplained in an under-key of stinted honsekeepiag, 01 
boasted alond of her own ingennity in making ends meet 
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■Dd my iather's brow grew coDtiuually heaviir, graTer, 
Bterr.er; sometimea so stem that I dared not wage, what 
was, openly or secretly, the quiet but incessaDt orusade of 
my ezistence — the bringing back of John Halilaz. 

He still reniMned my mther's clerk — nay, I sometimes 
thought he was even advancing in duties and truets, for I 
hoard of hia being sent long journeys ap and down England 
to buy grain— Abel Fletcher having added to his tanning 
butdness the flour-mill hard by whose lazy whirr was so 
familiar to John and me in our boyhood. Bnt of these 

J'oumeys my father never spoke ; indeed he rarely mentioned 
ohn at all. However he might employ and even trust 
him in bnfiiness relations, I knew that in every other way he 
was inexorable. 

And John Halifax was as inexorable as he. No vmder- 
band or clandestine friendship would he admit — ^no, not 
even for my sake. I knew quite well, that untU he could 
walk in openly, honorably, proudly, he never would re-enter 
my fether'H doors. Twice only he had written to me — on 
my two birthdays— my father himself giving me in silence 
the unsealed letters. They told me what I already was 
enre of— that I held, and always should hold, my steadfast 
place in bis friendship. Nothing more. 

One other fact I noticed: that a little lad, afterward dis- 
covered to be Jem Watkins, to whom bad fallen the hard- 
working lot of the lost Bill, bad somehow crept into our 
honaehold as errand-boy, or gardener's boy; and being 
" cute," and a " scholard," was greatly patronized by JaeL 
I noticed, too, that the said Jem, whenever be came in my 
way, in honse or garden, was the most capital " little foot. 
page" that ever invalid had ; knowing intuitively aU my 
needs, and serving me with an unfailing devotion, whidk 
quite surprised and puzzled me at the time. It did not 
afterwardB. 

Snmmer was passing. People began to watch with 
anxious looks the thin harvest-fields — as Jael often told me, 
when she came home from her afternoon walks. " It was 
piteous to see them," she said ; " only July, and the quartern 
naf nearly three shillings, and meal foar shillings a peck.'' 

And then she would glance at oni flonr-mill, where for 
several days a week the water-wheel was as quiet aa on 
Sundays ; for my father kept his grain locked up, waitinit 
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for wh&t, he wisely jndged, might be a worse harvest tha 
the last. Bat Jaoi, thongh she eaid nothing, often lookei. 
at .the flonr-mill, and ^ook her head. And after one 
marketrday — when she came in rather " flustered," saying, 
there bad been a mob outwde the mill, until " that yonng 
man, Halifax" had gone ont and spoken to them — she neyei 
onoe allowed me to take my rare walk under the trees in 
Ihe Abhey-yard ; nor if she could help it, would she even 
let me sit watcliing the lazy Avon from the garden' 
waD. 

One Sunday — it was the first of August, for my &ther had 
just come back from meeting, very mncb later than usual ; 
tmd Jael said he had gone, as was his aoDual custom on 
that his wedding-day, to the Friends' burial ground in St. 
Mary's Lane, where, tar away ftom her own kindred and 
people, my poor young mother had been laid ; — on this one 
Sunday, I began to see that tilings were going wrong. 
Abel Fletcher sat at dinner, wearing the heavy, hard lo<^ 
which had grown upon hiif face, not unmingled with the 
wrinkles planted by physical pMn. For, with all his tem- 
perance, he could not quite keep down his hereditary ene- 
[Dy> gont; and this week it nad clutched him pretty 

Dr. Jessop came in, and I stole away gladly enough, and 
sat for an hon. m my old place in the garden, idly watching 
the stretch of meadow, pasture, and harvest land. No- 
ticing, too, more as a pretty bit in the landscape, than as a 
tact of vital importance, in how many places the half-ripe 
corn was already cut, and pUed in thinly-scattered sheaves 
over the fields. 

Aft«r the doctor left, my father sent for me and all his 
household : in the which, creeping humbly after the woman- 
kiud, was now numbered the fad Jem. That Abel Fletcher 
was not quite himself^ was proved by the fact ttiat Ids un- 
lighted pipe lay on the table, and liis afternoon tankard of 
ale sank from foam to flatness, untouched. 

He first addressed Jael. "Woman, was it thee who 
cooked the dinner to-day ?" 

She gave a dignified affirmative. 

" The" must give ns no more such dinners. No cakes, 
no pastry kickshaws, and only wheaten bread enough for 
absolute necessity. Our neighbors shall not say that Ahfi 
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Fletoher iuu flonr in hie mill, and plenty in his house, irhil 
there is &mine abroad in the land. So take heed." 

** I do take heed," answered Jael, staunchly. " Thee canst 
not say I waste a penny of thine. And for mysoll^ do I not 
pity the poor ? On First-day a woman cried after me about 
wasting good flour in starch— to-day, behold." 

And with a spasmodic bridling up, she pointed to the 
iouffante which used to stand up stiffly round her withered 
}ld throat, and stick out in front like a pouter pigeon, 
Alas ! its glory and starch were alike departed ; it now ap- 
peared nothing bat a heap of crumpled and yellowish raus- 
tin. Poor Jael 1 I knew tiiis was the most heroic personal 
sacrifice she could have made, yet I could not help smiling; 
even my &ther did the same. 

'*Dost thee mock me, Abel Fletcher?" cried she, an- 
grily. " Preach not to others, while the sin lies on thy own 
head." 

And I am sure poor Jael was innocent of any joonlar in- 
tention, as, advancing sternly, she pointed to ner master's 
pate, where his long-worn powder was scarcely distinguish- 
able from the snows of age. He bore the assault gravely 
and unshrinkingly, merely saying, " Woman, peace !" 

" Nor while," pursued Jael, driven apparently to the 
last and most poisoned arrow in her quiver of wrath — 
" while the poor folk be starving in scores about IfortoD 
Burj, and the rich folk there will not sell their wheat undei 
famme price. Take heed to thyseli^ Abei Fletcher." 

My father winced, either from a twinge of gout or con- 
edence ; and then Jael suddenly ceased the attack, sent the 
other servants out of the room, and tended her master as 
carefully as if she had not insulted him. In his fits of gout, 
my father, unlike most men, became the quieter and easier 
to manage, the more be suffered. He had a long fit of 
p^, which left him considerably exhausted. When, being 
at last relieved, he and I were sitting in the room alone, he 
BMd to me — 

"Phineas, the tan-yard has thriven ill of late, and I 
thought the mill would make np for it. But if it will not. 
It wiU not. WouTdst thee mind, my son, being left a litlk 
poorer when I am gone ?" 

"Father!" 

" Well, then, in a few days I will be^ selling my wheat, 
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as tfaftv Ud has adviaed and begged me to do tbesn wcekt 

rt. He is a aharp lad, and I am getting old. Perhaps he 
ight." 

"who, fether?" I asked, rather hypocritically. 

"Thee knovest well enough — John Hali&s," 

I thought it best to eay no more; but I never let go ont 
Jirnad or hope which could draw me nearer to my mtherf 
lesre. 

On the Monday morning my fether went to the tan-yari] 
AS asnal. I spent the day in my bed-room, which looked 
over the gardeo, where I saw nothiug bnt the waving of 
the trees and the birds hopping over the smooth grass: 
heard nothing but the soft ohiroe, hour after hour, of the 
Abbey bells. What was passing in the world, in the town, 
or even in the next street, was to me faint as dreams. 

At dinner-time I rose, went down stairs, and waited for 
my father; waited one, two, three hours. It was very 
itrange. He never by any chance overstayed his time, 
without sending a message home. So, aft;er some considera- 
tion as to whether I dared encroach upon his formal habits 
so much, and after much advice from Jael, who betrayed 
more anxiety than was at all warranted by the cause ^e 
assigned, viz., the spoiled dinner, I despatched Jem Wat- 
kins to tbe tan- yard to see after his master. 

He oame back with ill news. The lane leading to the 
tan-yard was blocked up with a wild mob. Even the stolid, 
starved patience of our Norton Bury poor had come to an 
end at last — they had followed the ezample of many others. 
There was a bread-riot in the towq, 

God only knows how terrible those " riots" were; when 
the people rose in desperation, not from some delusion of 
crazy, blood-thirsty " patriotism," but to get food for them 
selves, their wives, and children. God only knows what 
madness was m each individual heart of that concourse of 
poor wretches, styled " the mob," when every man took np 
arms, certain that there were before him bnt two alterna- 
tives, starving or — han^ng. 

The riot here was scarcely universal. Norton Burr wae 
not a large place, and had always abundance o( smaJt-pos 
and levers to keep the poor down numerically. Jem said 
It was chiefly about our mill and oui tan-yard that the dU 
torbanoe lay. 
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••And There Is my ferherf" 

Jem " dldnt know," and looked Teiy macb as if he didnt 
Are. 

" Jael, somebody most go at ooce, and find my father." 

*' I am going,** sud Jael, who bad already put on her 
eloak and nood. Of conrse, de^ite all ber oppowtion, I 
went too. 

The tan-yard was deserted ; tbe mob had divided, an. 
gone, one half to our mill, tbe reel to another that wag 
bwer down the river, I asked of a poor trightened liark- 
cntter if she knew where my father was? She thought he 
was gone for the " millingtary," bnt Mr. Hali&z was at the 
mill now — she hoped no barm would come to Mr. Hali&x, 

Even in that moment of alann I felt a sense of pleasure. 
I had not been in the tan-yard for nearly three years. I did 
Dot know John had come already to be called " Mr, Hali- 
fei," 

There was nothing for me but to wait here till my father 
returned. He could not surely be so insane as to go to tbe 
mill — and John was there. Terribly was my heart divided, 
but my duty lay with my &tber. 

Jael sat down in the shed, or marched restlessly between 
the tan-pits, I went to the end of the yard, and looked 
down towards the mill. What a half-hour it was I 

At last, exhausted, I sat down on the bark-heap where 
John and I had once sat as lads. He most now be more 
than twenty ; I wondered if he were altered. 

" Oh, David 1 David !" I thought, as I listened eagerly 
for any sounds abroad in the town ; " what should I do if 
any harm came to tbee F" 

This minute I heard a footstep crossing tbe yard. No, it 
was not my father's — ^it was firmer, qmoker, younger. I 
npnuig from tbe bark-heap. 

" Phineas 1" 

" John 1" 

What a grasp that was — ^both hands I and how fimdly adH 
proudly I looked up in his face — the still boyish &ce. Bnt 
the figure was quite that of a man, now. 

For a minute we forget ourselves in our joy, and then iM 
Ist go my hands, saying hurriedly — 

"Where is your father?" 

" T wish I baew ! — Gone for the soldiers, they say " 
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" Xo, not that — ^he wotdd uever do that. I miM go ao« 
look for him. Good-bye." 

" Nay, dear John 1" 

"CMit— can't" — 8Md he, firmly, "not while your &ther 
fi^rbids. I must go." And be was gone. 

Though my heart rebelled, my conscieace defended him; 
marrellmg how it was that he who had never known hif 
fiither, should uphold so sternly the duty of fili^ obedience 
1 think it ought to act as a solemn warning to those who 
exact BO mucn from the mere &et and name of parenthood, 
without having in any way fulfilled its duties, that orphans 
fi-om birth often revere the ideal of that bond far more than 
those who have known it in reality. Always excepting 
those children to whose blessed lot it has fallen to have the 
ideal realised. 

In a few minntes I saw him and my father enter the tan- 
yard together. He was talking earaestly, and my father 
was listening — ay, listening — Mid to John Halifax ! But 
whatever the argument was, it &iled to move him. Greatly 
troubled, but staunch as a rock, my old &ther stood, resting 
his lame foot on a heap of hides. I went to meet liim. 

" Fhineas," said John, anxiously, *' come and help me. 
No, Abel Fletcher," he added, rather proudly, in reply to a 
sharp suspicious glance at us both ; " yonr son and I only 
met ten minutes ago, and have scarcely exchanged a word. 
But we cannot waste time over that matter now. Pliineas, 
help me to persuade your father to save hia property. He 
wiU not call for the aid of the law, because ne is a Friend 
Besides, for the same reason, it might be useless asking." 

" Verily 1" sud my father, with a bitter and meaning 
smile. 

"But he mk;ht get his own men to defend his property, 
and need not do what he is bent on doing — go to the null 
himsel£" 

" Sorely," was aU Abel Fletcher SEud, planting his oaken 
Btick firmly, as firmly as bis will, and takmg his way to tbs 
river-side, in the direction of the mill. 

I caught his arm^" Father, dont go." 

" My son," SMd he, turning on me one of his " iron looks," 
W I used to call them^ — tokens of a nature that might havs 
run molten onoe, and had settled into a hard, moulded man, 
of which nothing could afterwards alter one form, or eraw 
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one lino—" My son, no opitoaition, Aiij- who try that with 
me, &iL If those fellows had waited two days more, I 
would have sold all my wheat at a. hundred shillings the 
quarter; now, they ahall have nothing. It will teach them 
wisdom another time. Get thee safe home, Phineas, my 
<H>n ; Jael, go thou likewise." 

But neither went. John held me back as I was following 
tty father. 

" He will do it, Phineas, and I suppose he must. PIeas« 
God, I'll take care no harm touches him — bnt yon go 
borne." 

That was not to be thought of. Fortunately, the time 
was too brief for argument, so the disouasion soon ended. 
Ho followed my &ther, and I followed him. For Jael, she 
disappeared. 

There was a private path from the tan-yard to the mill, 
along the river side; by this we went in silence. When we 
reached the spot, it was deserted ; but farther down the river 
we heard a scuffling, and saw a number of men breaking 
down our garden walL 

" They think he is gone home," whispered John ; "we'U 
get in here the safer. Quick, Phineas." 

We crossed the little bridge ; John took a key out of his 
pocket, and let us into the null by a small door — the only 
entrance, and that was barred and trebly barred within. It 
bad good need to be, in such times. 

The TiiiH was a queer, musty, silent place, especially the 
machinery room, the sole flooring of which was the dark, 
dangerous stream. We stood there a good while — it was the 
safest place, having no windows. Then we followed my 
father to the top story, where he kept his bags of grain. 
There were very many ; enough, in these times, to make a 
large fortune by — a cursed fortune, wrung out of human Uvea 

" Ob ■ how could my father — " 

" Hush !" whispered John, " it was for his son's sake, yon 

But while we stood, and with a meaning, but rather grim 
nnile, Abel Fletcher counted his bags, worth almost as much 
M ba^B of gold — we heard a hammering at the door below 
rhe noters were come. 

Miserable " rioters ?" — A handful of weak, starved mem- 
pelting ns with stones and words. One pistol-ehot might 
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have roDtect them all — ^bnt my &ther'§ doctrioe of aoD 
reuHtance forbade. Small as their force seemed, there WM 
something at once formidatie and pitiibl in the low hoV 
that reached as at times. 

" Bring out the bags I — Us mun have bread I" 

" Throw down thy com, Abel Fletcher I" 

" Abel Fletcher wiS throw it down to ye, ye knavee," sud 
my fiither, leaning out of the upper window; whileasonnd 
tiiuf curses, half cheers of triumph, answered him from 
lelow. 

" That ia well," excldmed John, eagerly, "Thank you 
■ -thank yon, Mr. Fletcher — I knew yon wonld yield at last." 

"Didfit thee, lad?" said my &ther, stopping short. 

" Not because they forced you — ^not to save your lifr — 
out because it was right." 

"Help me with this bag," was all the reply. 

It was a great weight, but not too great tor John's young 
arm, nervous and strong. He hauled it up. 

"Now, open the widow — dash the panes through — it 
matters not. On to the window, I tell thee." 

" But if I do, the bag will tall into the river. Tou can- 
not—oh, no ! — you cannot mean that !" 

"Haul it up to the window, John Halifax." 

But John remained immovable. 

" I must do it myself^ theu ;" and in tlie desperate effort 
He made, somehow the bag of grain fell, and fell on his lam« 
foot. Tortured into frenzy with the pain — or else, I will 
still believe, my old &ther would not have done such a deed 
— his &iliug strength seemed doubled and trebled. In an 
mstant more he bad got the bag half through the window, 
and the next sound we heard was its heavy splash in the 
river below. 

Flung into the river, the precious wheat, and in the very 
sight of the femiahed rioters ! A howl of fury and deapaii 
arose. Some plunged into the water, ere the eddies left by 
the falling mass had ceased — but it was too late. A sharp 
substance in the river's bed had cnt the bag, and we saw 
thrown up to the surfece, and whirled down the Avon, 
thousands of dancing grains. A few of the men swam, or 
waded after them, clutching a hand&l here or there — ^but 
*)j the mill pool the river ran swift, and the wheat had al] 
•oun disappeared, except what remained in the bag when i> 
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wu irxwn oc shore. Over even that they* fongbt like de 
mous. 

We could not look at them — Johu and I. He pnt his 
hand over his eves, tanttering the Kame that, young man 
as he was, 1 had never yet heard irreverently and thoaght- 
lessly on his lips. It was a sight that would move any one 
U) cry for pity unto the Great Father of the human family. 

Abel Fletcher aat on his remaining bags, in an exhaustion 
biX I think was not all phyucal piun. The paroxysm of 
Qger past, he, ever a just man, could not fail to be struck 
with what he had done. He seemed subdued, even to some 
thing like remorse. 

j3m looked at him, and looked away. For a minute he 
listened in silenoe to the shouting outside, and then turned 
to my &ther. 

" Sir, yoH must come now. Not a second to lose — they 
will fire the mill next." 

" Let them." 

"Lrt them? — and Hiineas is here!" 

My poor &theT ! He rose at once. 

We got him down stairs — he was very lame — hia ruddy 
&oe all drawn and white with pain ; bat he did not speak 
one word of opposition, or utter a groan of complaint. 

The flour-mill was built on piles, m the centre of the nar- 
row river. It was only a few steps of bridge-work to either 
bank. The' little door was on the Norton Bury side, and 
was hid from the opposite shore, where the rioters had now 
coUected. In a minute, we had crept forth, and dashed out 
of sight, in the narrow path which had been made from the 
mill to the tan-yard. 

" Will you take my ann ? we mnst get on fest." 

"Home?" said my &ther, as John led him passively 
along 

" No, Mr, not home : they are there before you, Toui 
life's not safe an hour — unless, indeed, you get soldiers to 
guard it." 

Abel Fletcher gave a decided negative. The stem old 
Qoaker held to his prindples still. 

" Then you mnst bide for a time — ^both, of you. Come 
o my room. Ton will be secure there. Urge him, Phineaa 
—for your sake and his own." 

Bnt my poor broken-down &ther needed no nrginy 
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Gr&spiu^ more tightly both John's arm and mine, whiok 
for tbe first tune in hia Hte, he leaned upon, he submitted tc 
be led whither we chose. So, after this long interval ol 
time, I once more stood in Sally Watkias' small attic ; where, 
eyer since I first brought him there, John Halifax had lived. 

Sally knew not of our entrance ; she was ont, watching 
the rioters. Ko one saw us but Jem, and Jem's honor was 
safe as a rosk. I knew that in the smile with which he 
polled off his cap to " Mr. Haliiax." 

" Now," said John, hastily smoothing his bed, so Chat my 
&ther might lie down, and wrapping his oloak round me — 
*'you mast both be very still. You will likely have to 
spend the night here. Jem shall bring you a light and 
supper. Ton will make yourself easy, Abel Fletcher?" 

" Ay." It was strange to see how decidedly, yet respect 
tully, John spoke, and how quietly my &ther answered. 

" And Phineas" — he put his arm round my shoulder in 
his old way — " you will take care of yourself. Are you say 
stronger than you used to bo ?" 

I clasped his hand, without reply. My heart melted to 
hear that tender accent, ao familiar once. All was bappen- 
ing for the best, if it only gave me back David. 

"Now good-bye — I must be off," 

" Whither ?" said my father, rouang himsel£ 

" To try and save the house and the tan-yard — I fear we 
must give up tbe mill. No, don't hold me, Phineas. I run 
no risk : everybody knows me. Besides, I am young. There I 
see after your father. I shall come back in good time." 

He grasped my hands warmly — thenunlowed then:. ; and 
I heard his step descending the stair-case. The room seemed 
to darken when he went away. 

The evening passed very slowly. My &ther, exhausted 
with pain, lay on the bed and dozed. I sat watching the 
sky over the housetops, which met in the old angles, with the 
same blue peeps between. I half forgot all the day's events 
— it seemed but two weeks, instead of two years ago, that 
John and I had sat in this attic-window, conning our Shak- 
»peare for the first time. 

Ere twilight, I examined John's room. It was a good deal 
thanged ; the fiimiture was improved ; a score of mgenioua 
little contrivances made the tiny attic into a cosy bed 
ebamber One comer was fill! of shelves, laden with book& 
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lideHy of a seientiliG iuid practical nature. John's taste <Mii 
not lead him into the corrent literature of the day ; Cowpei 
Akenside, and Peter Hndar were alike indifierent to him 
I found among his books no poet but Shakapeare. 

He evidently still practised his old mechanical arts. There 
was lying in the window a telescope — the cylinder made ol 
pasteboard — into which the lenses were ingeniously fitted. 
A rough telescope-stand, of common deal, stood on tbt 
ledge of the roo^ from which the field of view must havt 
been satisfactory enough to the young astronomer. Other 
fragments of skilfiil handiwork, chiefly meant for machinery 
on a Lilliputian scale, were strewn about the floor ; and on 
a chair, juat aa he had left it that morning, stood a loom, 
very sm^l in size, but perfect in its neat workmanship, with 
a few threads already woven, making some fikbric not so 
very unlike cloth. 

I had gone over all these things, without noticing that 
my father was awake, and that his sharp eye had observed 
them likewise. 

"The lad works hard," said he, half to himself. "He 
Has useful hands, and a clear head." I smiled, but took no 
notice whatever. 

Evening began to close in — leas peacefiilly than usual — 
over Norton Bury ; for, whenever I ventured to open the 
window, we heard unusual and ominous sounds abroad in 
the town. I trembled inwardly. But John was prudent, 
as well as brave : beades, " everybody knew him." Surely 
be was safe. 

Fiuthfully at supper-time, Jem entered. But he could 
tell us no news; he had kept watch all the time on the 
staircase, by desire of "Mr. HaHfax" — so he infoimed me. 
My father asked no questions — not even about his mill , 
From his look, sometimes, I &Qcied he yet beheld in &ncy 
these star\-ing men fighting over the precious food, destroyed 
so wLinlly — nay, wickedly. Heaven foi^ve me, his son, if 
I too harshly use the word ; for I think, till the day of his 
death, that cruel sight never wholly vanished from the eyes 
of my poor father. 

Jem seemed talkatively inclined He observed, thai 
**master was looking sprack ^n; and wam't this a tidy 
room, like ?" 

I praised it ; and supposed hiF mother was better oflT now 
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"Ay, ahe be, Mr. Halifax pavB her a good runt , and 
she aeee 'nn made oomlbrtable. Not that he wants uinch, 
being out pretty much all day." 

" What 18 he busy about of tughts ?" 

** Laming," »iid Jem, with an awed look. " He'a terrible 
wise. Bnt for all that, sometimes he'll teach Charley and 
me a hit o' the Readamadeasy." (Reading-made-easy, I 
inppoae, John's hopefii! pupil meant.) " He's very kind to we, 
•lid to mother too. Her says, that her do, Mr. Holi&x — " 

"Send the fellow away, Phmeas," muttered my &tber, 
turning his face'to the wall. 

I obeyed. But first I asked, in a whisper, if Jem had 
any idea when *' Kr. Halifax " would be back ? 

"He said, may be not till moroin^. Them's bad foil 
about. He was going to stop all night, either at youi 
house or at the tan-yard, for fear of a blaze." 

The word made my &^her start ; for in these times, well 
we knew what poor folk meant by "a blaze." 

" My house — my tan-yard — I must get up this instant — 
help me. He ought to come back — that lad Hali&x. 
There's a score of my men at hand — Wilkes, and Johnson, 
and Jacob Biunes — I say, Fhiueas — But thee know'st 
nothing." , 

He tried to dress, and to drag on his heavy shoes ; but 
feU back, sick with exhaustion and pain. I made him lie 
down again on the bed. 

" Phineas, lad," said he, brokenly, " thy old father is 
getting as helpless as thee." 

So we kept watch together, all the night throush ; some- 
times dozing, sometimes waking up at some shght noise 
below, or at the flicker of the long-wioked oan£e, which 
fear converted into the glare of some incendiary fire — 
donbtlras our own home. Kow and then, I heard my 
&the7 mutter something about "the lad being bb&** ' 
uid • r4faing. I only prayed. 

"nan the night wore swsy. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Amn midnight — I know not how long, for I lost comt of 
the hoQre by the Abbey chimes, and onr li^i^t had gOQ€ 
oat — after midnight I heard by my fether's breathing, that 
he wae asleep. I was thaiikfdl to see it for his sake, and 
also for another reason. 

I could not sleep — all my feculties were pretematurally 
aUre ; my weak body and timid mind became strong and 
active, able to compass anything. For that one ni^t, at 
(east, I felt myself a man. 

My &ther was a very sound sleeper. I knew nothing 
would disturb him tUi daylight ; therefore my divided doty 
was at an end. I left him, and orept down stairs into Sally 
Watkina* kitchen. It was silent, only the feithful warder, 
Jem, dozed over the doll fire. I lunched him on the shonl- 
der — at which he collared me and nearly knocked me down 

" Beg pardon, Mr, Fhineas — hope I didn't hart 'ee, sir ?" 
cried he, all bat whimpering ; for Jem, a big lad of fifteen, 
was the most tender-heaitied fellow ima^nable, " I thought 
It were some of them folk that Mr. Hal&x ha' gone among." 

" Where is Mr. Halifax ?" 

" Doan't know, sir — wish I did ! wouldn't be long a find- 
mg out, though — on'y he says: 'Jem, you stop 'ere wi' 
they,' " (pointing his thumb up the staircase). " So, Has- 
tCT Phineas, I stop."^ 

And Jem settled iiimself, with a doggedly obedien^ but 
most dissatisfied, air, down by the fire-pUce, It was evident 
notliing would move him thence: so he was as safe as a 
guard over my poor Other's slumber as the mastiff in the 
tan-yard, who was as brave as a lion, and as docile as a 
shili My last lingering hewtation mded. 

"Jem, lend me your ooat and hat — I'm going nut into 
tbe town." 

Jem was so astoninhed, that he stood with open mouth 
while I took the said garments fronL faim, and unbolted the 
Jour. At last it seemed to occur to him thftt he ouffbt tg 
intercept me. 
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" But BIT, Mr, H&lilax said — " 

*' I am going to look for Mr. Halifax." 

And I escaped oataide. Anything beyond bis literal dm i 
did not strike the faithful Jem. He stood on tbe door-sill 
and gazed after me with a hopeless expression. 

" I s'pose you mun have your way, sir ; but Mr. E[aH&x 
laid, 'Jem, you stop y'ere,' — and y'ere I stop," 

He went in, and I heard him bolting the door, with 
Allien determination, as if he would have kept guard against 
st— wiuting for John — ^until doomsday. 

I stole fdong the dark alley into the street. It was very 
nlent — ^I need not have borrowed Jem's exterior, in oidei 
to creep through a throng of maddened rioters. There was 
no sign of any such, except that under one of the three oil- 
lamps that lit the night-darkn^e of fforton Bury, lay a few 
smouldering hanks of hemp, well reained. They, then, had 
thought of that dreadful engine of destruction — fire. Had 
my terrors been true? Our house — and perhaps John 
within it ! 

On I ran, speeded by a dull murmur, which I fanded I 
beard; and still there was no one in the street — no one ex- 
cept the Abbey-watcbman loun^og in his box. I roused 
aim, and asked if all was safe f — where were the rioters ? 

"What rioters?" 

"At Abel lletcher's mill; they may be at his house 
uow — " 

" Ay, I think they be." 

" .^d win not one man in the town help him ; no con 
Rtablea — no law P' 

" Oh I he's a Quaker ; the law don't help Quakers." 

That was the truth — the hard, grinding truth — in those 
days. Liberty, justice, were idle names to Nonconfor 
mists of every kind ; and all they knew of the glorious con- 
stitution of English law, was when its iron hand was turned 
f^ainst them. 

I had forgotten this; bitterly I remembered it now. So, 
irasting no more words, I flew along the church-yard, nntil 
I saw, shining against the boles of the chestnut-trees, a red 
'J^ht. It was one of the hempen torches. Now, at last, 
I bad got into the midst of that small body of men, " th« 
rioters." 

They were a mere handful — ^not above two aoore—Kppt^ 
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rentlf the relics of the band which had attacked the mill, 
joined with a few plough-lads from the country around. 
But they were desperate ; they had come up the Colthara 
road BO quietly, that except this faint mnnnur, neither I 
nor any one in the town could have told they were near. 
Wherever they had heen ransacking, as yet they had not 
attacked my lather's house ; it stood up on the other mde 
the road — barred, black, silent. 

I beard a muttering — " Th' old man bean't there,"— 
" Nobody knows where he be." No, thank God I 

"Be us all y'ere?" said the man with the torch, holding 
it up so as to Bee round him. It wa8 well then that I ap- 
peared aa Jem Watkins. But no one notioed me, except 
one man, who Bkulked behind a tree, and of whom I was 
rather afraid, as he was apparently intent on watching. 

" Ready, lada ? Now for the rosin ! Blaze 'un out," 

But, in the eager siiuffle, the torch, the only one alight, 
was knocked down and trodden out. A volley of oaths 
arose, though whose fault it was no one seemed to know ; 
but I missed my man from behind the tree — nor found him 
till after the angry throng had rushed on to the nearest 
lamp. One of them was left behind, standing close to our 
own rtuiings. He looked round to see if none were by, and 
then sprang over the gate. Dark as it was, I thought I 
recognized him. 

"John?" 

"Phineas?" He was bedde me in a bound. "How 
f ould you do " 

"I could do anything to-night. But you are safe; no 
one has harmed you. Oh, thank God, you art not hurt I" 

And I clung to his arm — my friend, whom I had missed 
80 long, BO sorely. 

He held me tight — hia heart felt as mine, only morr 
silently. 

"Now, Phineas, we have a minute's time. I must hav 
you safe — we must go into the bouse." 

"Who is there?" 

" Jael ; she is as good as a host of constables ; she ht 
braved the fellows once to-night, but they're back again, ii 
will be directly." 

" And the mill ?" 

** Safe, as yet ; I have bad three of the taii<yard mt i 
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there dnoe yesterday morning, tbougli your &tl.OT did not 
know, I have been going to and fro all night ))etweeD 
there and here, muting tm the rioters should oome back 
from the Sevem mills. Hist) here they are — I say, Jael?*^ 

He tapped at the window. Id a lew Beconds Jael haj 
aabarred the door, let ub in, and closed it again securely, 
mounting guard behind it with something that looked very 
like my Other's pistols, though I would not discredit her 
UBong our peaceful society, by positively stating the faot. 

" Bravo I" siud John, when we stood altogether in the 
barricaded house, uid heard the threatening murmur of 
voices and feet outade. "Bravo, Jaell Thewife of Hebei 
the Kenite was do braver woman than you I" 

She looked gratified, and followed John obediently from 
room to room. 

" I have done all as thee bade me — thee art a senedble 
lid, John Halifax. We are secure, I think." 

Secure? bolts and bars secure against fire? For that 
was threatening us now. 

" Tliey can't mean it — surely they can't mean it," re- 
peated John, as the cry of " Bum 'nn out !" rose louder 
and louder. 

But they did mean it. From the attic window we watch- 
ed them light torch after torch, sometunes throwing one at 
the house, — but it fell harmless againat the staunch oaken 
door, and blazed itself out on our stone steps. All it did 
was to show more plainly than even daylight tad shown, the 
gannt, rafiged forms and pinched laces, furions with &mine, 

Jolm, as well aa I, recoiled at that miserable sight. 

" I'll speak to them," he said. "Unbar the window, ' 
Jael ;" and before I could hinder, he was leaning right out. 
" Halloa, there 1" 

At hia loud aod commanding voice a wave of up-turned 
feces sni^d forward, expectant. 

"My men, do you know what you are about ? To bum 
down a gentleman's house is — Changing." 

There was a hnah, and then a shont of deridon. 

" Kot a Quaker's I nobody'il get hanged for bnming oat 
I Quaker t" 

" That be true enough," muttered Jael between her teeth 
" We-mnst e'en fight, as Mordeoiu's people fought, hand tc 
Daad, until they dew '.heir enemies-" 
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** Fight I" reputed John, half to himeeU^ as he stood u 
the DOT-cIosed window, i^ainst which more thaa one bias- 
ing torch began to rattle. " Fight — with these ? — What 
are you doing, Jael ?" 

For she had taken down a large Book — the last Book in 
the house she wonld have taken nnder leas critical oircuni 
stances, and with it was trying to stop ap a bvoken pane- 

" No, my good Jael, not thia ;" and he carefully replaced 
the volume ; that volume in which he might have read, an 
day after day, and year after year, we Christians generally 
do read, such plain words as these — " Zove your en&nies ;" 
" bless them that curse you j" "pray/ort^m that despite- 
fuBy use you and persecute you." 

A minute or two John stood with his hand on the Book, 
thinking. Then he touched me on the shoulder, 

"Phineas, I'ra going to try a new plan — at least, one h 
old, that it's almost new. Whether it aucceeda or no, yon'U 
bear me witness to yonr &ther that I did it for the best, and 
did it becanse I thought it right. Now for it." 

To my horror, he threw up the window wide, and leant 
out. 

" My men, I want to speak to you." 

He might as well have spoken to the roaring sea. The 
only answer was a shower of missiles, which missed their 
aim. The rioters were Mk> far off — our spiked iron railings, 
eight feet high or more, being a barrier which none had yet 
ventured to climb. But at length one random stone hit 
John on the chest. 

I pulled him in, but he declared he was not hurt. Terri- 
fied, I implored him not to risk bis life. 

" life IS not always the first thing to be thought o^" said 
he, gently. " Don't be afraid — I shall oome to no harm. 
But I must do what I think right, if it ia to be done." 

While he spoke, I could hardly hear him for the bellow 
ings outside. More savage still grew the cry — 

"Bum 'era outl bum 'em ont ! They be only Qua- 
kersi" 

"There's not a minnte to lose— -stop — let me think— Jad, 
u that a pistol ?" 

"Loaded," she said, handii^ it over to Mm with a kind 
of stem deUght. Certainly, •uiel was not meant to oe a 
Friend 
7 
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John ran dowi stEura, and before I guessed his purpose 
liad untolted the hall-door, and stood on the flight of steps, 
in full view of the mob. 

There was no bringing him back, so of course I followed 
A pillar sheltered me— I do not think he saw me, though 1 
stood close behind him. 

So sudden had been his act, that even the rioters did 
ot seem to have noticed, or olearly understood it, till the 
Ben lighted torch showed them the yoang man standmg 
there, with his back to the door— owtoide the door. 

The sight iairly contounded them. Even I felt that for 
ihe moment he was safe. They were awed — nay, paralyzed, 
by his daring. 

But the storm raged too fiercely to be lulled, except for 
one brief minute. A confiiMon of voices burst oat afresh — 

" Who be thee ?"— " It's one C the Quakers."—" No, he 
bean't." — "Burn 'nn, anyhow." — "Touch 'un, if ye dare." 

There was evidently a division arising. One big man, 
who had made himself very prominent all along, tieemed 
trying to calm the tumnlt. 

John stood his ground. Once a torch was flung at hbn 
— he stooped and picked it np. I thonght he was going to 
hurl it back again, but he did not ; he only threw it down, 
and stamped it out safely with his foot. This simple ac- 
tion had a wonderftd effect on the crowd. 

The big fellow advanced to the gate, and called John by 
his name. 

" Is that you, Jacob Baines ? I am sorry to see yoo 
here." 

"Be ye, sir?" 

"What do you want?" 

" Nought wi' thee. We wants Abel Fletcher. Where 
8 'um ?" 1 

" I shall certfunly not tell you." 

As John said th^, again the noise arose, and ag^ Jaooh 
Baines seemed to have power to quiet the rest. 

John Hali&z never stirred. Evidently he was pretty 
well known. I caught many a stray sentence, snob as, 
Don't hurt the lad." — "Ho were kind to my lad, he wero." 
— " No, he be a real gentleman." — " No, he corned here u 
poor as us," and the Lke. At length, one voice, sharp and 
Arill, was heard above the retrti. 
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**I sft^, yoiui^ man, didst ever know what it waa to be 
pretty nigb varnished?" 

" Ay, many a time." 

The answer ao brief| ao unexpected, strack a great hnah 
into the throng. Then the same voice cried — 

" Speak np, roan ! we won't hart 'ee ! Yon be one o* 
we." 

" No, I am not one of yon, I'd be ashamed to come m ' 
khe night and burn my master's honae down," 

I expected an outbreak, but none came. They hstened, 
as it were, by compulsion, to the clear, manly voice that 
had not in it one shade of fear. 

"What do you do it for?" John oontinned. "All be- 
caimo he would not sell you, or give yon, his wheat. Even 
«o— it was hi» wheat, not yours. AUy not a man do what 
be hkes with his own ?" 

The argument seemed to strike home. There is •ilwaya 
a larking sense of rude justice in a mob — at least, a Bntisb 

"Don't you see how foolish you were? You tried 
threats, too. Now you ail know Mr. Fletcher ; you are 
his men — some of you. Ke is not a man to be threatened." 

This seemed to be taken rather angrily ; bat John went 
tm speaking, as if he did not observethe fact. 

" Nor am I one to be threatened, neither. Look here— 
the first one of you who attempted to break into Mr. 
Fletcher's honae, I should moat certunly have shot. But 
I'd rather not shoot you, poor, starring fellondl I know 
what it is to be hungry. I'm sorry for you — sorry from 
the bottom of my heart," 

There was no mistaking that oompaa^onate accent, uoi 
the murmur which followed it. 

"But what must us do, Mr. Hali&iP" cried Jacob 
Baines: "us be starved, a'moat. What's the good o' 
talking to we ?" 

John's countenance relaxed. I saw him lift his head and 
shake his hair baok, with that pleased gesture I remembered 
•o well of old. He went down to the locked gate. 

" Suppose I gave you something to eat, woiud yon listen 
to me afterwards ?" 

There rose up a frenzied about of assent. Poor wretches t 
tb«y were fighting for no prindple, true or false, only fov 
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bare life, Thay woald have bartered tbeir vtiry auulg for a 
moathlol of bread. 

" Ton must pronuse to be peaceable," said John, again, 
re^ re§olntely, as soon as he could obtun a hearing. 
'' Tou are Norton Bury folk, I know you. I could get 
every one of you bauged, even though Abel Fletcher is a 
Quaker, Mind, you'll be peaceable ?" 

" Ay — ay 1 Some'at to eat ; rive ub some'st to eat." 

John Hali&x called out to Jael ; bade her bring all the 
food of every kind that there was in the house, and ^ve it 
to him out of the parlor window. She obeyed — I marvel 
now to think of it — ^but she implioltly obeyed. Only I 
heard her fix the bar to the cloaed front door, and go back, 
with a strange, sharp sob, to her station at the hall window. 

" Now, my lads, come in I" and he unlocked the gate. 

They came thronging up the steps, not more than two 
wore, I imagined, in spite of the noise they had made. But 
two score of such fiuoished, desperate men, God grant I 
may never again see ! 

John divided the food as well as he could among them ; 
they fell to it like wild beasts. Meat, cooked or raw, 
loaves, vegetables, meal ; all came alike, and were clutobed, 
gnawed, and scrambled for, in the fierce selfishness of hun- 
ger. Afterwards there was a call for drink. 

" Water, Jael ; bring them water." 

"Beerl" shouted some. 

"Water," repeated John. "Nothing but water. I'll 
have no drunkards rioting at my master's door." 

And, either by chance or design, he let them hear th^ 
click of his pistol. But it was hardly needed. They were 
all oowed by a mightier weapon still— the best weapon aman 
ban use — his own firm, indomitable will. 

At length all the food we bad in the house was consumed. 
John told them so ; and they believed him. Little enough, 
indeed, was sufficient for some of them ; wasted with long 
tamine, they turned sick and feint, and dropped down evtai 
with bread in their mouths, unable to swallow it. Others 
goiged themselves to the fiill, and then lay along the steps, 
supine as satisfied brutes. Only a few sat and ate lik« 
rational human beings ; and there was but one, the little, 
■brill-voiced man, who asked me if he might " tak' a U* O* 
Iwead to the old wench at home t" 
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John, hearing, tamed, and for the first time notued me, 
" Phineas, it waa very wrong of you ; but there is nc 



I stood safe by John's dde, very happy, verr prond. 

" Well, my men," he said, looking rouna with a nnile 
" liave yon had enongh to eat ?" 

" Oh, ay 1" they aU cried. 

And one man added — "Thauk the Lord I" 

*' That's right, Jacob Baines : and, another time, tmtt th« 
Lord. Yon wouldn't then have been abroad this sunmipr 
morning " — and he pointed to the dawn just reddening in 
the sky — " this quiet, blessed sammer morning, burning and 
rioting, brin^g yourselves to the gallows, and your chil- 
dren to starvation," 

"They he nigh that c'ready," said Jacob, sollenly. "Xft 
men ha' gotten a meal, thankee for it ; but what'll become 
o' the little 'una at hcuue ? I say, Mr. Halifax," and he 
seemed waxing desperate agiun, " we must get some food 



John turned sway, his coimtenance very sad. Another 
of the men plucked at him from behind. 

" Sir, when thee was a poor lad, I lent thee m rug to sleep 
on; Idoan'tgrndge'ee getting on; you was bom for a gentle- 
man, aure-Iy. But Master Fletoher be a hard man." 

"And a just one," per»sted John. "Ton that work for 
him, did he ever stint yon of a hal^enny ? If yon had 
come to him and s^d, ' Master, times are hard, weoui't live 
upon our wages,' he might — I dont say that he would— 
■ rmt he might even have gpven you the food you tried to ste^." 

" D'ye think he'd give it us now?" And Jacob Btunea, 
the big, gaunt, savage fellow, who had been the ringleader 
— the same, too, who had spoken of his 'little 'uns' — came 
and looked steadily in John's &ce. 

"I knew thee as a lad; thee'rt a yoang man now, as vtill 
be a father some o' these days. Oh ! Mr. Halifax, may'ee 
ne'er want a meal o' good meat for the misaus and the 
babbiee at home, if ee'll get a bit o' bread for our'n this 
day," 

" My man, I'll try." 

He called me aside, explained to me, and asked my advice 
mhI consent, as Abel Fletcher's son, to a plan that had oom< 
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mto hi§ muid. It was to write ordera, itbicb each man pro 
gentii^ at t>ur mill, should receive a certain amount of floor. 

" Do you think your &ther would agree ?" 

*' I think he woiUd." 

" Tes," John added, pondering — " I am sure he would. 
And beeides, if he does not give some, he may lose all. But 
lie would not do it for fear of that. No, he is a just man— 
I tan not afr^d. Give me some paper, jael." 

H» sat down as composedly as if he had been alone in the 
oounting-bouse, and wrote. I looked over his shoulder, ad- 
miring bis clear, firm hand-writing ; the precision, concen- 
trativeness, and quicknesa, with wbicb he first seemed to 
arrange, and then execute his ideas. He posseased to the 
full, that " business " &cnlty, so frequently despised, but 
which, out of very ordinary material, often makes a clever 
man ; and without which the cleverest man alive can never 
be altogether a great man. 

When about to sign the orders, John suddenly stopped. 
■' No ; I had better not." 

"Why so?" 

"I have no right J your fether might think it presumption '■ 

"Presumption? after to-night t" 

" Oh, that's nothing 1 Take the pen. It is your part to 

a them, Phineas." 



sigp them, ir\ 
I obeyed. 



" Isn't this better than hanging ?" said John, to the men, 
when he had distributed the bttle bits of paper — precious as 
pound-notes — and made them all fully understand the same. 
" Why, there isn't another gentleman in Norton Bury, who 
if you had come to bum hia house down, would not have had 
the constables or the soldiers, have shot down one-half of 
you like mad dogs, and sent the other half to the county 
gaol. Now, for all your misdoings, we let you ^o quietly 
home, well fed, and with food for children, too. Why, think 
pou ?" 

" I don't know," s^d Jacob Bdnes, humbly. 

" I'll tell you. Because Abel Fletcher is a Quaker, and 
R Christian." 

" Hurrah for Abel Fletcher ! hurrah for the Quakers I " 
■boated they, waking up the echoes down Norton Bury 
streets; which, of a surety, had never ecloed to ^cU about 
before. And so the riot was over. 
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John Halifax CiOsed the hall-door and came In — ondteadilv 
— Btaggerin^. Jaei placed a chair for him — wortlij sool I 
she vaa wiping her old eyes. He sat down, shivering, 
speechlesB. I pat my haod on his shoulder ; he took it, 
and pressed it hard. 

" Oh ! Phineaa, lad, I'm glad ; glad it'e safe over." 

"Yee, thank God!" 

"Ay,indeed; thank Godl" 

He covered his eyes for a minnte or two, then rose ap 
pale, but qaite himself again. 

" Kow let us go and fetch your father home." 

We found him on John's bed, still asleep. Bat as we 
Altered he woke. The daylight shone on his face — it looked 
ten years older unce yesterday — he stared, bewildered and 
angry, at John Hali&z. 

*' Eh, young man —oh I I remember. Where is my sod — 
where'8 my Phineaa?" 

I fell on his neck as if I had been a child. And almost 
as if it had been a child's feeble bead, mechanically he 
smoothed and patted mine. 

" Thee art not hurt ? Nor any one ?" 

" No," John answered ; " nor is dther the house or the 
tan-yard injured." 

He looked amazed. " How has that been f" 

"Fbineas will tell you. Or, stay — better wait till yon 
are at home." 

But my father insisted on hearing. I told the whole, 
without any comments on John's behavior ; he would not 
have liked it ; and, besides, the tacts spoke for themselves. 
1 told the simple, plain story — nothing more. 

Abel Fletcher listened at first in silence. As I proceeded, 
he felt about for his hat, put it on, and drew its broad bnm 
close down over his eyes. Not even when I told him of the 
flour we had promised in his name, the jpving of which 
woold, as we had calculated, cost him considerable loss, did 
he utter a word or move a muscle. 

John, at length, asked hini ifbe were satisfied, 

" Quite satisfied." 

But, having said this, he sat so long, his hands locked 
together on his knees, and his hat drawn down, hiding all 
tfae lace except the rigid mouth and iiaii--Rat so long, k 
motionless, that we be^me nneasf. 
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Jolm spoke to bim, gently, almost as a son would liavb 
spoken. 

'* Are you very lame still ? Could I help yon to walk 
home P" 

My fiither looked np, and slowly held ont his hand. 

"Thee hast been a good lad, and a kind lad to us; I 
thank thee." 

There was no answer, none. But iiU the words in tit* 
world could not match that happy silenoe. 

By degrees, we got my father home. It was jnst such 
another summer morning as the one, two ^ears hack, when 
we too bad stood, exhausted and trembling, before that 
Btemly-bolted door. We both thought of that day ; I knew 
not if my tatber did also. 

He entered, leaning heavily on Jobn. He sat down in 
the very Heat, in the very room, where he had so harshly 
judged ns— judged him. 

Something, perhaps, of that bitterness rankled in tbn 
young man's spirit now, for he stopped on the threshold. 

" &>me in," said my &tlier, looking up. 

" K I am welcome ; not otherwise." 

" Thee art welcome." 

He came in — I drew him in — and sat down with us. But 
his manner was irresolute, bis fingers closed and unclosed 
nervously. My father, too, sat leaning his head on his two 
hands, not unmoved. I stole up to him, and thanked him 
Boitly for the welcome he had given. 

" There is nothing to thank me for," stud he, with some- 
thing of his old hardness. "What I once did, was only 
justice — or I then believed so. What I have done, and am 
about to do, is still mere justice. John, how old art tbei' 
now ?" 

" Twenty." 

' Then ior one year from this time, I will take thee as 
my 'prentice, though thee fanowest already nearly as much 
of the busness as I do. At twenty-one thee will be able to 
set up for thyself, or I may take tbee into partnership — 
—we'll see. But" — and he looked at me, then sternly, 
oay, fiercely, into John's steadfast eyes — " remember, thee 
hast in some measure taken that lad's place. 3Iay God deal 
with thee as thou dealest with my son Phineaa — my onl) 
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" Amen I" w&s 4 le solemn answer. 

And (irod who sees as both now — ar, now ! and, perhaps, 
not so lar apart as some may deem — He knows whether ot 
no John Hali&x kept that vow. 



CHAPTER IX. 

•* Wkll done, Phineas — to walk round the garden withont 
once resting I — now I call that grand, after an indiTidasi 
has been Ul a month. However, you must calm yonr snper- 
abundant energies, and be quiet." 

I was not unwilling, for I still Felt very weak. Bnt sok- 
ness did not now take that heavy, overpowering grip of me, 
mind and body, that it once used to do. It never did 
when John was by. He gave me strength, mentally and 
phynoally. He was life and health to me, with his brave 
^eerfulneas — his way of tnming all minor troubles into 
pleasantries, till they seemed to break and vanish away, 

rkling, like the foam on the top of the wave. Yet, M 
while, one knew well that he oould meet aoy great evil 
as gallantly as a good ship meets a heavy sea — breasting it. 
plunging through it, or riding over it, as only a good ship 

When I recovered— jnst a month after the bread-riot, and 
that month was a great triumph to John's kind care — I felt 
that if I always had him beside me, I should never be ill 
any more; I said as much in a laughing sort of w^. 

"Very well ; I shall keep you to thatbai^^. Now, »t 
down ; hsten to the newspaper, and improve your mind as 
to what the world is doing. It ought to be doing som4s 
thing, with the new century it began this year. I>id it not 
seem very odd at first to have to write ' 1800?'" 

" John, what a capital hand you write now?" 

"Do I? That's somebody's credit. Do you remembei 
my first lesson on the top of the Mythe P" 

" I wonder what has become of those two gentlemen ?" 

" Oh I did you never hear ? Young Mr. Brithwood if 
the 'squire now. He married, last month, Lady Somebody 
Something, a fine lady &om abroad," 

" And Mr. March — what of him ?" 
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" I havent the least idea. Come now, abail 1 read Urn 
paper ?" 

He read well, and I liked to listen to him. It was, I 
remember, something about " the epacious new quadrangles, 
1-0 be called Russell and Tavistock Squares, witJn elegantly 
laid-ont nursery-grounds adjoining." 

" It most be a fine place, London." 

" At ; I should like to see it. Tour &ther nays, perhaps 
oe shful have to send me, this winter, on business — won't 
that be fine ? If only you would go too," 

I shook my head. I had the strongest disinclination to 
stir from my quiet home, which now held within it, or about 
it, all I wished for and all I loved. It seemed as if any 
change mn9t be to something worse. 

" Nevertheless, you must have a change. Doctor Jessop 
insists upon it. Here have I been beating up and down 
the country for a week past — ' Adventures in Search of a 
Country Residence' — and, do you know, I think I've found 
one at last. Shouldn't you like to hear about it ?" 

I assented, to please him. 

Such a nice, nice place, on the slope of Enderley Hill. 
A cottage — Rose Cottage— for it's all m a bush of duster- 
roses, up to the very roof." 

" Where is Enderley ?" 

"Did you never hear of Enderley Flat, the highest tftjile- 
iand in England ? Such a fresh, free, breezy spot — hew th« 
wind sweeps over it I I can feel it in my face still 1" 

And even the description was refreshing, this heavy, 
sultry day, with not a breath of air moving across tie level 
valley in which Norton Bury lay, 

" Shouldn't you like to hve on a hill-side, to be at the 
top of everything, overlooking everything ? Well, that's 
Enderley: the village lies just under me brow of the 
Flat." 

" Is there a village ?" 

" A dozen cottages or so, at each door of which half-a- 
dozen white little heads, aod a dozen round eyes appeared 
staring at me. But oh, the blessed quint and solitude of the 
place r No fights in filthy alleys t no tan-yards — I mean'*— 
lie added, correcting himself — " that it's a thorough coustr; 
spot ; and I like the country better than the town," 

"Do you, still ? W'luld you really like to take to the 
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riiepherd'a li& and state,' upon which my namesake here h 
80 eloqnent ? Let us see what he says." 

And from the handful of books that usually lay strewn 
about wherever we two sat, I took up one he had lately got, 
with no small pdns, I was sure, and had had bound m its 
own proper color, and presented it to me — ' The Purpk 
Island,' and ' Sicelidea,' of Phmeas Fletcher. People sel- 
dom read this wise, tender, and sweet-voiced old fellow now ; 
■o I will even copy the vei-ses I found for John to read. 

'* Here is the place. Thesis is just ending his ' broken lay .' 

' Leat that the steolii^ night his later song might ataj — ' " 

" Stop a minute," interrupted John. " Apropos of ' steat 
mg night,' the sun is already down below the yew-hedge 
Are you cold ?" 

" Not a bit of it." 

*' Then we'll b«^n : — 



"That's not clear," said John, laying down the book. 
" Now I do like poetry to be intellimble. A poet ought ic 
see things more widely, and express them more vividly, thar 
ordinary folk." 

" Dont you perceive — he means the pawns on the chess 
board — the common people." 

" Phineas, don't say the common people — I'm a common 
person myself. Bnt to continue : — 

" ' His cottage low, and safely humble gate, 
Shots out proud Fortune, with her scorna and fawns : 

No feared treason bre^s hia quiet Bleep. 

Singing bU daj-, his flocks he leams to keep, 
Himaelf aa innocent aa are his quiet sbeep.' 

(*'Not many sheep at Enderley, I fenoy ; the flat or eflj 
fcbounds in donkeys. Well — ) 



Which reminds me that — " 
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" Dand, hov oan yon make me laugh at my rererond 
ancestor in this way? I'm ashamed of you." 

" Only let me tell yon this one feet — very interestmg; 
roD'll allow — that I saw a silken gown han^ng np in the 
Kitchen at Rose Cottage. Now, though Mrs. Tod ia a decent, 
somely woman, I don't think it belonged to her," 

*' She may have lodgers." 

" I think she said she had — an old gentleman — but A« 
'Yonldnt wear a silk gown." 

" Hi« wife might. Now do go on readmg." 

"Cert«nly; 1 only wish to draw a parallel between 
ThyraiB and onrselves, in our fnture summer life at Enderley. 
So the old gentleman's wife may appropriate the ' silken 
pride,' while we emulate the ahepnerd. 

" ' HU lamba' warm fleeoe well fits his little need — ' 

"I wear a tolerably good coat, now, don't I, Phineaa?" 

"Ton are incorrigible." 

Tet, through all his t\in, I detected a certain under-tone ot 
seriousness, observable in him ever wnce my fether'a declara- 
tion of bia intentions concerning him, had, so to speak, settled 
John's fiitnre career. He seemed aware of some criaia iu 
his lile, arrived or impending, which disturbed the generally 
even bataoce of his temperament. 

'• Nay, I'll be serious;" and passing over the unfinished 
verse, with another or two following, he began afresh in i 
new place, and in an altogether changed tone. 

" ' His certain life, that never am deceive him, 

Is fiill or tiioueatid eweets aad rich content; 

The Boiootlt-leaTed beeches in the Geld receive hJH 

With coolest shades till noon-tide's r^e is spent; 
His life ia neither toat on boisterous seas 
Of troublous worlds, nor lost in slotblu] <«se. 

Plesaed and l\ill blest he lives, when he his God oan idoaiM. 

" ' His bed of wool yields s^ and quiet sleeps, 
Wliile b; bis Bide bis faithtUl apouse hath place; 

His little son into bia boaom creeps, 
Che livel; image of his bther's face ; 

Never his hnmble house or state torment him, 
Lem he could like, if leas bia God bad sent him; 
tj>A whan he dies, green tur& with groaay tomb content >>hl" 
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John ceased. He waa a good reader- -but T had never 
heard liim read like this before. Esding, one missed it like 
the breaking-off of music, or Uke the inner voice of one's 
own heart talking when nobody is by. 

"David," I aaid, after a pause, "what are you thicking 
about ?■' 

He started, with his old, qnick blush — " Oh, nothing- 
No, that's not (juite true. I was thinking that, so far a 
happiness goes, this 'shepherd's' is my ideu of happy lif»— 
«y, down to the ' grassy tomb.' " 

" Your fancy leaps at once to the grassy tomb ; but the 
shepherd enjoyed a few intermediate stt^es of felicity before 
that." 

"I was thinking of those likewise." 

" Then, you do mteod some day to have a ' f^tlilnl sponsti 
and a little son ?' " 

" I hope BO — God willing," 

It may seeni strange, but this was the first time our con- 
versation had ever wandered in a similar direction. Though 
he was twenty, and I twenty-two — to ns both — and I thank 
Heaven, that we both could look up in the face of Heaven 
and say so I — to ns both, the follies and wickednesses of youth 
were, if not equally unknown, equally and alike hateful. 
Many may doubt, or smile at the tact ; but I state it now, 
in my old age, with honor and pride, that we two young 
men that day trembled on the subject of love as shyly, as 
reverently, as delicately, as any two young maidens of iano 
cent sixteen. 

After John's serions " Ood willing," there was a good 
long silence. Afterwards, I said — 

"Then you purpose to marry?" 

" Certainly I as soon as I can." 

" Have you ever" — and, while speaking, I watched hmi 
narrowly, for a sudden possibility flashed across my mind — 
" Have yon ever seen any one whom you would like foi 
your wife ?" 

"No." 

I was satisfied. John's ^gle " Ko" was as oondusive as 
1 score of asseverations. 

We said no more ; but after one of those pauses of oon- 
forsatioE which were habitual to ns — John used to say, that 
the true test of fiiendsbip was to be able to at or walk 
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together for a whole hour, In perfect silenoe, without weary 
iug of one another's oompany — we again began talking ahoul 
Knderiey. 

I soon found, that in this plan, my part waH simply aoqni 
escenoe ; my lather aud John had already arranged it all 
I was to be in charge of the latter ; nothing could induce 
Abel Fletcher to leave, even for a day, his house, his garden, 
and liis tan-yard. We two young men were to set up for a 
month or two our bachelor establishment at Mis. Pod's 
John rit^g thrice a-week over to Norton Bury to bring 
news of me, and to fulfil his duties at the tan-yard. One 
could see plain enough — and very grateful to me was the 
eight — that whether or no Abel Fletcher acknowledged 
it, hia right hand in all his business af^rs was the lad John 
Halifax. 

On a lovely August day, we started for Enderley. It was 
about eight miles oS, on a hilly, cross-countir road. We 
lumbered slowly along in our post^ih^e ; I leaning back, 
enjoying the freah air, the changing views, and chiefly to 
see how intensely John enjoyed them too. 

He looked extremely well to-day — handsome, I was about 
to write ; but John was never, even in his youth, " band- 
some." Nay, I have heard people call him "plain;" but 
that was not true. His face had that charm, perhaps the 
greatest, certsunly the most lasting, either in women or men 
— of infinite variety. You were always finding out some- 
thing — an expression strange as tender, or the track of a 
swift, brilliant thought, or an indication of feeling different 
from, perhaps deeper than, anytlilng which appeared before. 
When you beUeved you had learnt it line by line, it would 
startle yon by a phase quite new, and beautiful as new. 
For it was not one of your impassive faces, whose ownei-s 
count it pride to harden into a mass of stone those liuea- 
meuts which nature made as the flesh and blood representa- 
tioQ of the man's soul. True, it had ifa reticences, its sacred 
disguises, its noble powers of silence and self-controL It 
was a &ir-written, open book : only, to read it clearly, you 
must come from its own country, and understand the same 
ju^uage. 

For the rest, John was decidedly like the "David" 
(rnoae name I still gave him now and then — " a goodly per. 
•on ;" tall, well-buiTt, and strong " The glory of a young 
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man is hu atrenjctti ;" and so I used often i'i think, whea I 
looked at him. He always dressed with extreme simplidtyj 
generally in gr<]y, he was foad of grey ; and in something 
of our Quaker fashion. On this day, I remember, I noticed 
At. especial carefiilness of attire, at his age neither unnatural 
nor unbecoming. His well-fitting coat and long-flapped 
rest, garnished with the snowiest of lawn trills and raffles ; 
is knee-breeches, black silk hoae, and shoes adorned with 
he largest and brightest of steel buckles, made up a cos- 
tume, which, quiunt as it would now appear, still is, to my 
mind, the most suitable and graceful that a young man can 
wear. I never see any young men now who come at all 
near the picture which still remains in my mind's eye of 
John Hatilax as he looked that day. 

Once, with the natural aensitiveness of youth, eepeiaally 
of youth that has struggled up through so many op- 
poung circumfitances as nis had done, he noticed my 
glance. 

"Anything amiss about me, Pbineas? You see I am 
not much used to holidays and hoUday clothes." 

" I have nothing to say against either you or your 
clothes," replied I, Bmiling. 

" That's all right ; I beg to state, it is entirely in honor 
of you and of Enderley that I have slipped off my tan-yard 
husk, aud put on the gentleman." 

" You couldn't do that, John. You couldn't put on 
what yon were born with." 

He langhed — but I think be was pleased. 

We had now come into a hilly region. John leaped out 
and gained the top of the steep road long before the post- 
ctuuse did. I watched him standing, balancing in his hands 
the riding-wliip which had replaced the everlasting r<Me- 
Bwitch, or willow-wand, of hie boyhood. His figure was 
outlined sharply ag^nst the sky, his head thrown backward 
a little, as he gazed, evidently with the keenest zest, on the 
breezy fiat before him. His hair — a little darker than it 
used to be, but of the true Saxon color still, and curly as 
ever — was blown about by the wind, under his broad bat. 
ffis whole appearance was full of life, health, energy, and 
nijoyment. 

I thought any father might have been proud of such a 
mh, any mster of such a brother, any young girl of such a 
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tover. Ay, th&t .ast tie, tbe only one of the three th»t .VM 
possible to him — I wondered how long it would be belbre 
times cbftuged, and I ce^ed to be the only one wbo was 
proud of bim. 

We drove on a little Airther, and came to the chief land- 
mark of the high moorland— a qti^nt hostelry, called the 
"Bear." Brnin swung aloft, pole in hand, brown and 
fierce, on ao old-fasbioned sign, as he and biB progenitori 
had probabW^ swang for two centuries or more. 

" Is this Enderley f " I asked. 

" Not qnite, but near it. You never saw the sea? Well, 
&om this point I can show yon something very like it. Do 
yon see that gleaming bit in the. landbcape fas away? 
That's water — that's our very own Severn, swelled to an 
estuary. But you must imagine the estuary— yon can only 
eet that tiny peep of water, glittering hke a great diamond 
that some young Titaness has flung out of her necklace, 
down among the hills." 

" David, you are actually growing poetical." 

" Am I? Well, I do feel rather strange to-day~crazj 
like ; a high wind always sends me half crazy with dehght. 
Did you ever feel such a breeze ! And there's something so 
gloriously free in this high level common — as flat as if my 
Titaness bad found a little Mont Bianc, and amused herself 
with patting it down like a dough-cake." 

" A very onlinary goddess." 

" Tes I but a goddess after all. And her dough-cake, 
ber mushroom, her flattened Mont Blanc, is very fine. 
What a broad green sweep — nothing but sky and common, 
common and sky. This ia Enderley Flat. We shall come 
to its edge soon, where it drops abruptly into such a pretty 
vaUey. There, look down — that's tbe chnrch. We are on 
a level with tbe top of its tower. Take care, my lad," — to 
the post-boy, who was crossing with difficulty the literally 
" pathless waste," — " Don't lurch ns into the quarry-pits, 
or topple us at once down the slope, where we shall roll 
over and over— ^acilis descensus Avemi — and lodge in 
Mrs. Tod's garden hedge." 

" Mrs. Tod would feel flattered if she knew Latin. Yon 
lont look npon our future habitation as a sort of Avemns ?" 

John laughed merrily. " No, as I told you before, I 
ike Enderley Hill. I can't lell why, but I like it. It seenu 
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M if I had luiown the place before. I feel as if we were 
going to have great hapjnness here." 

Aod aa he apobe, Mr unwonted buoyancy softened into 
a quietness of manner, more befittjng that word " bappi- 
nefls." Strange word I hardly in my vocabulary. Yet, 
whez he uttered it, I seemed to understand it and to b 
oontent. 

We wound a little war down the slope, and came iu 
front of Rose Cottage. It was well named. I never in my 
life had seen saoh a bush of bloom. They hung in clusters 
— those rosea — a doeen in a group ; preswng their pinky 
cbeeks together in a mass of fiimily fragrance, pushing in 
at the parlor window, climbing up even to the very attic. 
There was a yellow jasmine over the porch at one front 
door, and a woodbine at the other; the cottage had two 
entrances, each distinct. But the general impression it gave, 
both as to Ught and scent, was of roses — nothing hut roses, 

"How are you, Mrs. Tod?" as a comely, middle-aged 
body appeared at the right band doorway, dressed sprucely 
iu one of those things Jael called a "coat and jacket," like- 
wise a red calamanco petticoat tucked up at the pocket-boles. 

" I be pretty feir, sir — be you the same f The cbildreu 
ha' not forgotten you — you see, Mr. Halifai," 

" So much the better 1" and he patted two or three little 
white beads, and tossed the youngest high up in the ur. 
It looked very strange to see John with a child in his arms. 

"Don't 'ee make more noise than 'ee can help, my lad," 
the good woman said to our post-boy, " because, sir, the 
rick gentleman beant so well again to-day." 

" 1 am sorry for it. We would not have driven up to the 
door, had we known. Wbicb is bis room ?" 

Mrs. Tod pointed to a window — not on our side of the 
house, but ue other. A band was just closing the case- 
ment and pulling down the blind — a hand which, in the 
momentary glimpse we had of it, seemed less like a man's 
Utan a woman's. 

When we were settled in the parlor, John noticed this 
&ct. 

'* It was the wife, most likely. Poor thing I bow hard 
lo be shut up in^doors on such a aammer evening as this 1" 

It did seem a sad aig^t — that closed window, outmde 
which was the freah, balmv mr, the sunset, and the roses. 
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"And how do you like Enderley?" asked Jobc, wh&t 
lea being over, I lay and rested, wnere he sat leaning bin 
elbow on the window-sill, and his cheek against a bunch of 
those ever-intruding, inquisitive roses. 

"It is very, very pretty, and so comfortable — almost like 
borne." 

"I feel as if it were home," John sjud half to himself. 
"Do you know, I can hardly believe that I have O'Jy seen 
tliis place once before ; it is so familiar. I seem to know 
quite well that slope of uommon before the door, with its 
blade dots of furze-bushes. And that wood below ; what 
a clear hne its top makes against the yellow sky! There, 
that high ground to the right ; it's all dusky now, but it it 
such a view by daylight. And between it Mid Enderley ii 
the prettiest valley, where the road slopes down just nnde 
those chesnut-trees." 

"How well you seem to know the place already." 

" Aa I tell you, I like it. I hardly ever felt so content 
before. We will have a happy time, Phineas." 

"Oh, yes!" How — even ijf I had felt differently — conl^ 
I say anything but "yes" to him then? 

I lay until it grew quite dark, and I could only see a dim 
shape sitting at the window, instead of John's linown face , 
then I bade him good-night, and retired. Directly after- 
wards, I heard him, as I knew he would, dash out of the 
house, and away up the Flat. In the deep quiet of this 
lonely spot I could distinguish, for several minutes, the di 
minishing sound of his footsteps along the loose, stony road , 
and the notes, clear and shrill, of his whistling. I think it 
was "Sally in our Alley," or some such pleasant old tune; 
At last it faded &r o% and I fell into sleep and dreams 



CHAPTER X. 



"That Mrs. Tod is an extraordinary woman. I repeat It 
—a most extraordinary woman." 

And leaning his elbows on the table, feom which the said 
extraordinary woman had just removed break&st, John 
looked over to me with his own merry "^rown eyes. 

" Wherefore, David?" 
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** She has a boose full of children, yet manages to keep 
it quiet — and her own temper likewise. AstODishiag p» 
tienoe 1 However people attun <t who have to do with brats, 
/"can't imi^ine." 

" John ! ftiat'a mean hypoorifly, I saw you myself, half- 
an-hoor ago, holding the eldest Tod boy on a rdraotory 
donkey, and laughing till yon could hardly stand." 

" Did I ?" said he, half-ashamed. " Well, it was only to 
keep the little scamp &Qm making a noise under the win- 
dows. And that reminds me of another remarkable virtue 
in Mrs. Tod — she can hold her tongue." 

" How so f " 

" In two whole days she has not communicated to oa a 
smgle tact concerning oar neighbors on the other half of 
Rose Cottage." 

" Did you want to know ?" 

John laughingly denied; then allowed that he always 
had a certain pleasure in eliciting information on men and 
things. 

"The wife being indicated, I suppose, by that very com- 
plimentary word ' thing.' But what possible interest can 
you have m either the old gentleman or the old lady ?" 

"Stop, Fhineas: you have a bad habit of jumping at 
conduBionB. And in our great dearth of occupation here, I 
think it might he all the better for you to take a little interest 
in yonr neighbors. So I've a great mind to indulge you 
with an important idea, suggestion, discovery. Harken, 
friend 1" — and he put on an air of sentimental mystery, not 
a bad copy of our old acquaintance, Mr. Charles — " What 
if the — the individual should not be an old lady at all ?" 

" What 1 The old gentleman's wife 1" 
"Wife? — ahem I more jumping at conclu^ons. So; 
let ns keep on the safe side, and call her the — individual. 
In short, the owner of that grey silk gown I saw hanging 
np in the kitchen. I've seen it again." 

" The grey gown I when and where ?" 

"This mommg, early. I walked after it across the Flat, 
a good way behind, though j for I thought that it — well, 
let me say sAe— might not like to be watched or followed. 
She was trotting along very &st, and she carried a litUa 
basket— I fancy a basket of eggs." 

" Capital Jiousekeeper I ercellent wifel" 
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* ODoe more — I hare my donbta on that latter fiiol She 
walked a great deal quicker and merrier than any wife ought 
to walk ^en her husband is ill." 

I could not help laughing at John's original notions of 
conjugal duty. 

" Beudes, Mrs. Tod always calls her invalid ' the old gen- 
cleman !' aad I dont believe this was an elderiy lady." 

" Nay, old men do sometimes marry young women." 

" TeB, but it ia always a pity ; and sometimes not quite 
right. Ko," — and I was amused to see how gravely and 
doggedly John kept to his point. — " Though this lady did 
not look like a sylph or a wood-nymph^ — being neither very 
smalt nor very slight, and having a comfortable woollen 
cloak and hood over the grey Mik ^own — still, 1 dont believo 
xhe's an old woman, or married either." 

" How can you posably tell ? Did you see her face ?" 

" Of course not," he answered, rather indignantly. " J 
should not think it manly to chEise a lady as a schoolboy 
does a butterfly, for the mere gratification of staring at faei 
I stayed on the top of the Flat till she had gone ladoors." 

" Into Rose Cottage f " 

" Why — ^yes." 

" She had, doubtless, gone to fetch new-Md eggs for tier 
-I mean for the sick gentleman's breakfast. Bond soul !" 

" You may jest, Phiueas, but I think she is a kind soul. 
On ber way home I saw her stop twice ; once to speak to 
an old woman who was gathering sticks ; and again, to scold 
a lad for thrashing a donkey." 

" Did you hear her ?" 

"Ko; but I judge from the lad'spenitent&ce as I passed 
him. I am sure she had been scoldmg him." 

" Then she's not yoang, depend upon it. Tour beautiful 
young creatures never scold," 

" I'm not so sure of that," said John, meditatively. " Foi 
my part, I should rather not cheat m}i!iel^ or be cheated 
after that manner. Perfection is impcssible. Better see 
the young woman as she really is, bad and good tc^ther." 

"The young woman ! The fair divinity, you mean I" 

" No;" shutting his mouth over the negative in hia firm 
ffay — "I st»OQgly object to divinities. How unpleasant it 
would be to woo an angel of perfection, and find her out al 
iiut to be only-only fibs. — " 
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" HaliGiz," BDggested I ; st vhich he laughed, slight^ 
coloring. 

" But how woful must be our dearth of sabjeots, when 
we talk such nODaense ae this I What suggeeted it P" 

" Tour &ieDd iu the grey gown, I suppose." 

' Eequieacat in pace I May she eojoy her ^ras I And 
oo?' I must go saddle the brown mare, and be off to Nor 
ton Bury. A lovely day for a ride. How I shall dash 
along I" 

lie rose up cheerily. It was like morning sunshine only 
to see his &ce, N'o morbid follies had ever tainted hu 
healthy nature, whatsoever roaianoe was there — and never 
was there a thorouehly noble nature without some romance 
in it. But it lay i^p down, calm aod unawakened. His 
heart was as light and free as tur. 

Stooping over my easy chair, he wheeled it to the win- 
dow, in sight of the pleasant view. 

" Now, Phineas, what more books do you want ? Tou'U 
take a walk before diuner ? You'll not be moping ?" 

No ; why should I, who knew 1 had always, whether ab^ 
sent or present, the blessing, the infinite blessing, of being 
first in his thoughts and cares F Who, whemer he ex- 
pressed it or not — the best thin^ never are expressed, or 
expressible— knew by a thousandlittle daily acts like these, 
the depth and tenderness of his friendship, Ms brotherly love 
for me. As yet, I had it all. And Ood, who knows how 
little else I had, will pardon if in my unspeakable thanktul- 
neas lurked a tiunt of selfish joy in my sole possession of 
such a priceless boon. 

He hngered about, making me " all right," as he called 
it, and panning out my solitary day. With much merri- 
ment, too, for we were the gayest couple of young bache- 
lors, when, as John said, "the duties of our responsible 
pontion " would allow. 

" Responsible position t It's our good landlady who 
snght to talk about that. With two sets of lodgers, a hu» 
band, and an indefinite number of children. — There's one 
of them got into mischief at last. Hark I" 

" It's Jack, my namesake. Bless my life I I knew ha 
vonld come to grief with that donkey. — Hey, ladl neve' 
mind, get np agam." 

But soon he perceived that the acddent was more serioua ; 
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and disappeared like a sfaot, leaping out thrtugh the opei 
window. The next minute I saw him carrying in tlie un- 
lucky Jack, who was bleeding from a cut on the forehead, 
and Hcreaming vociferously. 

" Don't be frightened, Mrs. Tod ; it is very slight — ^I saw 
it done. Jack, my lad! — be a man, and never mind it 
Don't scream so ; yon alarm your mother." 

But as soon as the good woman was satisfied that then 
iras no real cause for terror, hers changed into hearty wrath 
against Jack for his carelessness, and for giving so much 
trouble to the gentleman. 

" Put he be always getting into mischief sir — ^that boy. 
Three months back, the very day Mr. March came, he got 
playing with the carriage-horse, and it kicked him and broke 
his arm. A deal he cares: he be just as sprack as ever. 
As I say to Tod — it beant no use fretting over that boy " 

" Have patience," answered John, who bad again carried 
the unfortnnate young scapegrace from oar parlor into Mr» 
Tod'a kituhen — the centre room of the cottage ; and waa 
trying to divert the torrent of maternaHndignation, while 
he h^ped her to plaster up the still ugly-looking wound. 
"Come, forgive toe lad. He will be more sorry after 
wards, than if you had punished him." 

" Do'ee think so ?" said the woman, as, struck eith^ by 
the words, the manner, or the tone, she looked up straight 
at him. "Do'ee really think so, Mr. Haliiax?" 

*' I am sure of it. Nothing makes one so good ae being 
for^ven when one has been naughty. Isn't it so. Jack, my 



" Jack ought to be proud o' that, sir," said the mother, 
respectfully ; " and there's some sense in what you say, too. 
Tou talk like my man does, o' Sundays. Tod be a Scotch- 
man, Mr. Halifax ; and th^^re good folks, the Scotch, and 
read their Bibles bard, liiere's a deal about forgiving in 
the Bible ; isn't there, sir f " 

"Exactly," John answered, smiling. "And so, Jack, 
you're safe this time ; only you must not disobey youi 
mother again, for the sake of donkeys or anything else." 

" No, sir — thank'ee, sir," sobbed Jack, humbly. " You 
be a gentleman — Mr. March bean't — he sud, it served me 
rig^t for getting under his horses." 

" Hold thy tongue !" s^d Jack's mother, sharply ; foi 
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the latch of the oppomte door wad juBt then lifted, and g 
lady Htooil there, 

" Mrs, Tod, my father saya— " 

Seeing Btrangers, the lady paused. At the soond of het 
voice— a pleasant voice, though somewhat qoick and de- 
cided in tone— John and I hoth involnntarily turned. We 
felt awkward ! doubtful whether to stay, or retire abruptly 
3he aaved us the choice. 

" Mre. Tod, my father will take hia soup at eleven. To'i 
Brill remember P" 

" Yea, Miss March." 

Upon which, Miss March shut the door at once, and 
vanished. 

She wore a grey sUken gown. I glanced ai, John, bat 
be did not see me ; his eyeB were fixed on the door, which 
had disclosed and concealed the momentary picture. Ita 
momentariness impr^sed it the more vividly on my memory 
— I have it there still. 

A girl, in early hut not precocious maturity, rather taU, 
of a figure built more for activity and energy thum the mere 
frM;ilit^of syiph-like gi-ace: dark-complexioned, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired — the whole coloring being of that soft darkness 
of tone which gives a sease of somethmg at once warm and 
tender, strong and womanly. Thorough woman she seemed 
— ^not a bit of the angel about her. Scarcely beautiful ; 
and " pretty" would have been the very last word to have 
apphed to her ; but there was around her an atmosphere of 
freshnesB, health, and youth, ple^ant aa a breeze in spring. 

For her attire, it was that notable grey silk gown — very 
■imply made, with no fripperies or fandangoes of any sort 
— reaching up to her throat and down to her wrists, where 
it had some kind of trimming of white fur, which made the 
skin beneath show exquisitely delicate. 

"That is Miss Marcn," said our landlady, when she had 
disappeared, 

"Is it?" said John, removing his eyes from the shut 
door. 

" She be very sensible-like, for a young body of seven- 
teen : more sensible and pleasanter than her lather, who is 
llways ailing, and always grumbling. Poor gentleman I — 
most like he can't help it. But itl>e terrible hard for the 
daughter — bean't it, sir?" 
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" Very," said John. His laconiam waa eitraor^ary 

Still, he kept standing by the kitchen-tabEe, waiting tilj 
(he last band^e bad been sewa on Jack's cut forehead, and 
even some minntus after iaa protege bad oegun playing 
about as nsaal. It was I who had to Bugeest that w« 
should not intrude in Mrs. Tod's kitcheo any longer. 

"No — certainly not. Come, Fhineas. Mrs. Tod, I 
Dope our presence did not inconvenieDce — the young 
ady?" 

" Bless your heart, dr I nothing ever inconTenleooes she. 
There bean't a pleasanter young body alive. She'll often 
come into this kitchen — -j^iist as you did, gentlfimen, and 
very happy to see you always," Sidded Mrs. Tod, curtsey 
ing, " When Mr, March is asleep, she'll come and sit for 
hau an hour, talking to Tod and me, and playing with the 
baby — " 

Here, probably at winnd of its name, the individnaf al- 
luded to set up, trom its cradle in the comer, such a terrfQc 
squall, that we young men beat a precipitate retreat. 

" So, John, your grey gown is discovered at last. She'* 
young, certainly — but not exactly a beauty." 

" I never aaid she was." 

"A pleasant person, tfaoish; hearty, cheerful-looking 
tod strong. I can easily imagine her trotting over the com 
mon with her basket of ^gfr— chatting to the old woman 
and scolding the naughty boy." 

" Dont make fun of her. She mi'st have a hard life with 
her old father." 

Of course, seeing him take it up sn serioudy, I jested nc 

" By-the-bye, did not the father's name rtrike you f 
March — suppose it should turn out to be the very Mr 
Maich you pulled ont of Severn five years ago What • 
romantic conjuncture of (arcumstances I" 

" Nonsense," said John, quickly — ^more quickly than he 
usually spoke to me ; then came back to wish me a kind 
good-bye. "Take care of yourself, old fellow. It will !>'■ 
nightfal] before I am back from Norton Bury." 

I watched him mount, and ride slowly down the bit ol 
common— tnming once to look back at Rose Cottage, er* 
he finally disappeared hetweeu the chestnnt trees : « gaodl^ 
sight — ^for he was an admirable boisemon. 
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When be was gone, I, ^aacmg lazil; ap at Mr. March't 
trlndow, saw a hand, and, I &ncied, a WQite-fQrred wrist, 
puJliDg down the blind. It amaaed me, to think Miat 
March might possibly have been watching him likewise. 

I spent the whole long day alone in the cottage parlor, 
chiefly meditating ; though more than once friendly Mtii. 
Tod broke in upon my solitude. She treated me in a mo 
therly, free-and-easy way : not half so deferentially as she 
treated John Hulifit^ . 

The son had gone down over N^unnely TTill , behind the 
four tall Italian poplars, whioh stood on the border of oni 
bit of wilderness — three together, and one apart. They 
were our landmarks — and skymarkg too — fui tne first sun- 
beam coming across the common struck their tops of a 
morning, and the broad western glimmer showed their 
forms distinctly until b,i in the night. They were just 
near enongh for me to hear their faint mstling in windy 
weather ; on calm days they stood up straight against the 
sky, like memorial columns. They were fnends of mme — 
those four poplars; sometimes they almost se<^med alive. 
We made acquaintance on this first night, when I sat 
watching for John ; and we kept up the friendship ever 
afterwards. 

It was nine o'clock before I heard the old mare's hoofs 
clattering up the road : joyfully I ran out. 

David was not quite his youthfiu, gay self that night ; not 
quite, as he expressed it, " the David of the sheep-iblds." 
Be was very tired, and had what be called the "tan-yard 
feeling," the oppression of business cares. 

"T'lmes ace nard," said he, when we had finally shut out 
the starlight, and Mrs. Tod had lit candles, bade us gttod 
night in her free, independent way, and " hoped Mr. Hali- 
fax had everything he wanted." She always seemed to con 
wder him the head of our little nienage. 

" The tiroes are very hard," repeated John, thoughtfully 
"I don't see how your father can rightly be left with so 
many anxieties on his shoulders. I must manage to get to 
Norton Bury at least five days a week. You will hava 
enough of solitude, I fear." 

" And you will have little enongh of the pleasant coimtry 
lift yon planned, and which you seem so to delight in." 

*' Never mind — perhaps it's good for me. I have a life of 
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hard work before me, and can't afford to get need to toe 
much pleasure. Butwe'llmakethemoetofeverybitot time 
we have. How have yon felt to-dav ? Strong ?" 

" Very strong. Now, what woidd you like us to do to 
morrow ?" 

" I want to show you the conmion in early morning — the 
riew there is bo lovely," 

" Of nature, or human nature P" 

He half-smiled, though only at my mischievouHness. I 
tould Bee it did not affect him in the least. " Nay, I know 
what yoa mean ; but I had forgotten her, or, if not abso- 
lutely forgotten, she was not in my mind just then. We wiD 
go another way, aa indeed I had intended : it might annoy 
uie young lady, our meeting her ^am." 

^B grave, easy manner of treating and dianussing the 
Mubiect was a tacit re^iroach to me, f let the matter drop ; 
we bad much more serious topics afloat than gossip about our 
neighbors. 

At seven next morning we were out on the Flat. 

" I'm not going to let you stuid here in the dews, Pbineas. 
Come a little farther on, to my terrace, as I call it. There's 
a panorama !" 

It was indeed. All around the high flat a valley lay, like 
a moat, or as if some broad river Imd been dried up in its 
course, and, century after century, gradually converted into 
meadow, woodland, and town. For a little white town sat 
demurely at the bottom of the hollow, and a score or two 
of white cottages scattered themselves from this smaU 
nucleus of civilization over the opposite bank of this imagi- 
nary river, which was now a lovely hill-side. Gorges, purple 
with shadow, yellow corn fields, and dark clumps of wood- 
land dressed this broad hill-side in many colors ; Its highest 
point, Nunnely Hiil, forming the horizon where last night I 
had seen the sun go down, and which now was tinted with 
the tenderest western morning grey. 

" Do you like this, Phlneas ? I do very much. A dear, 
fooiling, English valley, holding many a little nest of an 
Englm home. Fancy bdng patriarch over such a region, 
havmg the whole valley in one's hand, to do good to, or ill. 
You can't think what primitive people they arc hereabouts 
— Hjeacendanta from an old colony of Flemidi cloth weavers: 
they keep to the trade. l>own m the valley — if one coaU 
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>ee through the beech-wood — ia the grand support of the 
neighborhood, a large cloth-mill !" 

"That's quite in your line, John;" and I saw his faos 
brighten up as it had done, when, as a boy, he had talked to 
me about his machinery. " What has become of that won- 
derful little loom yon made?" 

"Oh I I have it still. But this is such a fine cloth mill I — 
I have been all over it. If the owner would put a«de hi? 
old Flemish stolidity I I do believe he and his ancestor 
have gone on in the same way, and with almost the aaiap 
machinery, ever since Queen Elizabeth's time. 27 ow, just 
one or two of our modem improvements, such as — but I 
forget, you never oould understand mechanics." 
' *' You can, though. Expbun clearly, and I'll try my 

He did so, and so did I. I think he even managed to 
knock something of the matter into my stupid head, where 
it remwned — for ten minutes ! Much longer remained the 
impression of his energetic talk — his clear-headed way of 

futting before another what he understood so well himself, 
marvelled how he had gained all his information. 

" Oh ! it's easy enough, when one has a natural pro- 
pensity for catching hold of lacts ; and then, you know, I 
niways had a weakness tor machineiy ; I coold stand for bq 
hour watching a mill at work, especially if it's worked by a 
great water-wheel." 

" Would you like to be a mill-owner ?" 

" Shouldn't I !" — with a sunshiny flash, n-hich soon 
clouded over. "However, 'tis idle talking; one cannot 
choose one's calling — at l^at, very few can. After all, it 
isn't the trade that signifies — it's the man. I'm a tanner, 
and a capital tanner I mtend to be. By the bye, I wonder 
if Mrs. Tod, who talks so much about ' gentle-folk,' knows 
that latter &ct about you and me ?" 

" I think not ; I hope not. Oh, David ! this one month 
St least let us get rid of the tan-yard." 

For I ha*iid it, more than ever now, in our quiet, free, 
Arcadian life ; the very thought of it was insupportable, 
not only for myself, but for Jonn. 

Ue gently blamed me, yet, I think, he involuntarily feK 
much as I did, if he would have allowed himself so to feel 

" Who would guess now that I who stand here deligVlr 
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ing myself in this fresh air and pleasaDt view, this dewy 
common, all thick with flowers — what a pretty blue clnster 
that is at your foot, Phineas 1 — who would guess that all 
yesterday I had been stirring up tan-pits, handling raw 
^ides ? Faugh I I wonder the little harebells don't dcken 
in these my minds — su>Ji ugly hands, toot" 

"Konsense, John! they're not so bad, indeed; and if 
they were, what does it mailer f» 

"Tou are right, lad; it does not matter. They have 
done me good service, and wi'J yet, though they were not 
made for carrying nosegays." 

" There is somebody b^des yourself plucking pedes on 
the Flat. See, how large the figure looks against the sky. 
It might be your Titaness, John — 



^o, not &irest ; for I declare she looks very like yom 
friend Grey-gown — ^I beg her pardon — Miss March," 

" It is she," said John, so indifTerently that I suspect that 
lact had presented itself to him for at least two miDutes 
before I found it out. 

" There's certainly a fatality about your meeting her." 

" Not the least. She has this morning taken a waJk in a 
different direction, aa I did ; and we both chanced ag^n to 
hit upon the same," answered John, gravelyand explana- 
torily. "Come away dovn the slope. We must not 
intrude upon a lady's enjoyments." 

He carried me off, much against my will, for I had a 
great wish to see again that fresh young face, so earnest, 
cheerful, and good. Also, as I labored in v^n to convince 
my companion, the sdd face indicated an independent 
dimity which would doubtless make_ its owner perfectly 
indifferent whether her solitary walk were crossed by two 
gentlemen, or two hundred, 

John agreed to this; nevertheless, he was inexorable. 
And, since he waa " a man of the world" — ^having, in his 
journeys up and down the country for my 'Sither, ocoafdoo 
ally fallen into "polite" society— I yielded Ihepoint to him. 
md submitted to his larger experience of good-breeding. 

However, Fate, kinder than he, took '.heknot of etiquett* 
into her own hands, and broke it 
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Close to the cotsage door, onrtveo paths oonycrgiuK, and 
probably our break&st-hours likewise, brought us su<meal;j 
fece to face with Miss Marcii. 

She saw as, and we had a distinct sight of her. 

I was right : we and our contiguity were not of the 
imallest importance to Miss MaroE. Her fresh morning 
iWes did not deepen, nor her eyes droop, as she looked for 

moment at us both — a quiet, maidenly look of mere 
:b8ervatioiL Of course, no recognition passed ; but there 
was a merry dimple beside her mouth, as if she quite well 
knew who we were, and owned to a little harmless feminine 
curiosity in obserring ns. 

She had to pass our door, where stood Mrs. T )d and the 
baby. It stretched oat its little arms to come to her, with 
that pretty, babyish genture which I suppose no womao 
can reufit. Miss Mar^ could not. She stopped, and began 
tossing up the child, 

Trmy, they made a pleasant picture, the two — she witt 
her hooded cloak dropping ofi^ showing her graceful shape, 
and her dark-brown hair, all gathered up in a mass of curls 
at the top of her head, as the fashion theu was. As she 
stood, with ber eyes sparkling, and the young blood flush- 
ing through her clear, brunette cheeks, I was not sure 
whether I had not judged too hastily in calling her "no 
beauty." 

Probably, by his look, John thought the same. 

She stood right before oar wicket gate ; but she had evi 
dently quite forgotten us, so happy was she with Mrs. Tod'a 
bonny boy, tintQ the landlady Eaade some remark about 
"lettmg the gentlemen by." Then, with a slight start, 
drawing her hood hack over her head, the young ladj 
stepped aside. 

In passing her, John raised his eyes, as was natural enough. 
For me, I could hardly take mine from her, such a pleasant 
creature was she to behold. She half smiled — he bowed, . 
which she returned, courteously, and we both went in-doors, 
[ told him, this was a good beginning of acquaintance with 
our neighbor. 

"Xot at all, no acquaintance; a mere dvtUty betwem 
two people living onder the same roof. It will never b« 
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I sm afinud John was disappointed at my " prob&Kv." 1 
am almd that when he stood at car window, contempLatinc 
the little group which filled up our wicket-gate, he missed 
some one out of the three, — which, I auspect, was ueithei 
Mrs. Tod nor yet the baby. 

" I like her face very much better now, David. Dc 
f ou f " 

II was a very curious fiict, which I never noticed tiL 
afterwards, that though there had been some lajtse of time 
before I hazarded this remark, we both intuitively supplied 
ihe noun to that indefinite personal pronoun. 

"A good — nay, a noble face; though still, with those 
irregular features, I cau't — really I can't — oaU her beauti- 
ful." 

« Nor I." ' 

" She bowed with remarkable grace, too. I think, John, 
for the first time in our lives, we may aay we have seen a 
lady." 

" Most certainly a lady," 

" Kay, I only meant that, girl as she is, she is evidently 
accustomed to what is called ' society,' Which makes it 
the more likely that her father is the Mr. March who was 
oou^ to the Brithwoods, An odd coincidence." 

" A very odd coincidence." 

After which brief reply, John relapsed into taciturnity. 

More than once that morning we recurred to the subject 
of our neighbors — that is — I did — but John was rather 
saturnine and uncommunicative. Nay, when, as Mrs, Tod 
waa removing the breakfest, I ventured to ask her a harm- 
less question or two, — who Mr, March was, and where he 
came from ? — I was abruptly reproved, the very minute oni 
good landlady had shut the door, for my tendency to 
" gossip." 

At which I only laughed, and reminded him that he had 
ngeniously scolded me after, not before, I had gained th* 
(lesu'ed information — namely, that Mr. March waa a gentle- 
man of independent property — that he had no friends here 
ibouts, and that he usually lived in Wales. 

" He cannot be our Mr, March, then." 

" No," said John, with an air of great relief. 

I waa amused to see how seriously he took snch a trifle 
ly, many a time that day I laughed at him for evincing such 
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great syiupathy over our neighbors, aud especially' — whiob 
was plain enough to see, though he doubtlesa believed he 
entirely disguised it — for that interest which a young man 
of twenty would naturally take in a very charming and per 
sonable young woman. Ay, natorally, as I said to myself 
(or I admired her too, extremely. 

It seems strange now to call to mind that morning, and 
3ar light-hearted jests abont Miss March. Strange that 
Destiny should often come thus, creeping like a child to oar 
very doors ; we hardly notice it, or send it away with a 
laugh ; it conies so naturally, so simply, so accidentally, as 
it were, that we recognize it not. We cannot believe tiat 
the baby intruder is in reality the king of our fortunes, the 
ruler of our lives. But so it is oontinwdly ; and since it is, 
it must be right. 

We finished the morning by reading Shakapeare — Momeo 
and JiAiet — at which the old folio seemed naturally to open. 
There is a time~a sweet time, too, though it does not last 
— when to every young mind the play of plays, the poem of 
poems, is Itomeo and Jvliet. We were at that phase now. 
• John read it all through to me — not for the first time 
either ; and then, thinking I had fellen asleep, he sat with 
the book on his knee, gazing out of the open window. 

It was a warm summer day — breathless, soundless — a day 
for quietness and dreams. Sometimes a bee came buzzing 
among the roses, in and away again, like a happy thought. 
Nothing else was stirring; not a angle bird was to be seen 
or heard, except that now and then came a coo of the wood 
pigeons among the beech-trees — a low, tender voice— re- 
mmding one of a mother's crooning over a cradled child ; or 
of two true lovers standing clasped heart to heart, in the 
first embrace, which finds not, and needs not, a single word. 

John sat listening. What was be thinking al>out ? Why 
that strange quiver about his mouth ? — why that wonderful 
new glow, that infinite depth of softness in his eyes ? 

I closed mine. He never knew I saw him. He thought 

slept placidly thi'ough that half-hour, which seemed to mm 
as brief as a minute. To me it was long — ah, so long I as 1 
lay pondering with an intensity that was actual pain, on 
what must come some time, and, for gU I knew, might trw 
QOT be coming, 
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CHAPTER XI. 



i WSKK slipped hj. We had grown familiar with EDlerle* 
HiH — at least, I had. As for John, he had Uttle enough 
enioTment of the pretty spot he had taken such a Emcy to^ 
being absent five days out of the aevea ; riding away when 
the morning sun had slid down to the boles of my four 
poplars, and never coming home till Venns peeped out over 
their heads at night. It was hard for him ; but he bore the 
disappointment well. 

With me, one day went by just like another. In the 
mornings I crept oat, climbed the hill behind Rose Cotta^ 
garden, and there lay a httle nnder the rerge of the Flat, m 
a sunny shelter, watching the ants running in and out of the 
numerous antr-hills there ; or else I turned my obaerration 
to the short velvet herb^e that grew everywhere here- 
abouts ; for the common, so far from being barren, was a 
perfect sheet of greenest, softest turf, sowed with minute 
and rare flowers. Often a square foot of ground presfluted 
me with enough of beauty and variety in color and form, t^ 
criticise and contemplate for a full hour. 

My human interests were not extensive. Sometimes the 
Enderley villagers, or the Tod children, who were a grade 
above these, and decidedly " respectable," would appear and 
have a game of play at the foot of the slope, their langhter 
rising up to where I lay. Or some old woman would come 
with ner piuls to the spring below, a curious and very old 
stone well, to which the cattle from the common often rosbed 
down past me in bevies, and stood knee-deep, their mouths 
making glancing circles in the water as they drank. 

Being out of doors almost all day, I saw very little of the 
inhabitants of our cottage. Once or twice, a lady and geiv 
tleman passed, creeping at the foot of the slope, bo slowly, 
that I felt sure it must be Mr. March and his daughter. H<i 
was tall, with grey hair ; I was not near enough to dia- 
tinguish his featores. She walked on the further side, sap- 
porting him with hei arm. Her comfortable morning hood 
ns put qS, and she bad on her head that ugly. Btin thipg 
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irMch .adies had lately taken to wearing, and which, Jael 
said, was called a " bonnet." 

Except on these two oooanons, I had no opportunity of 
making any observations on the manners and customs of oiu 
neighbors. Occasionally Mrs. Tod mentioned them in hei 
social chatter, whUe laying the cloth ; but it was always in 
ihe most cursory and trivial way, such as " Miss March 
having begged that the children might be Icept quiet — Mrs, 
Tod hopedtheir noise didn't distorb mef but Mr. March 
was snch a very fidgety gentleman — so particnlar in his 
dress, too — Why, Miss March had to iron his cravats with 
her own hands. Besides, if there was a pin awry in hei 
dress, he did make such a ftisa — and, really, such an active, 
busy young lady couldnt look always as if she came trim 
out of a band-box. Mr. March wanted so much wcdting on, 
he seemed to &ncy he still had his big house in Wales, and 
bis seven servants." 

Mrs. Tod conversed as if she took it for granted I was 
^lly acquainted with all the prior history of her inmates, 
or any others that she mentioned — a habit peculiar to Ender- 
ley folk with strangers. It was generally rather convenient, 
and it saved much listening; but in this case, I would rather 
have had it broken throu^. Sometimes I felt strongly in- 
clined to question her; but on consulting John, he gave his 
veto so deddedty agunst seeking out people's private affairs 
in such an illicit manner, that I felt quite guilty, and began 
to doubt whether my dckly, useless, dreaming life, was not 
inclining me to curioaty, gosalp, and other small vices which 
we are accustomed — I know not why — to insult the other 
sex, by describing as "womanish." 

As I have sai^ the two cottages were built distinct, so 
that we could have neither sound nor sight of our neigh 
bors, save npon the neutral ground of Mrs, Tod's kitchen ; 
where, however I might have felt inclined to venture, 
John's prohibition stopped me entirely. 

Thus — save th two days when he was at home, when 
he put me on his mare's back, and ted me far away, over 
common and valley, and hill, for miles, only coming back at 
twilight — save those two blithe days, I spent the week in 
lignified solitude, and was very thankful for Sunday. 

We determined to- make it a long, lovely country Sun 
day ; bo we began it at dx am. Jolm took me a new walk 
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across the coumon, vbere he stud, in answer to my qae» 
tion — we were quite oertdn not to meet Misa March. 

*'Do yon experimentaUze on the eubject, that yon calcu- 
late her paths with such nicety ? Pray, hare yon ever met 
her again, for I know you have been out moet mornings V 

*' Morning is the only time I have for waUdng, yun know, 
Phineas." 

"Ah, true I You have little pleasure at Enderley. 1 
slmoBt wish we could go home," 

" Don't think of such a thing. It's doing you a world of 
good. Indeed, we must noi, on any accoont, go home." 

I know, and knew then, that his anxiety was in earnest ~, 
that whatever other thoughts might lie nndemeath, the 
BiDcere thoughi of me was the one appermost in his mind. 

" Well, we'll stay — that is, if yon are happy, John." 

" Thoroughly happy ; I like the dashing rides to Norton 
Bory. Above all, I like coming back. The minute I be^ 
to chmb Enderley Hiil, the tan-yard, and all belonging tc 
it, drops off like an incubus, and I awake into free, beautiful 
life. Now, Phineas, confess ; is not this common's lovely 
place, especially of a morning ?" 

" Ay," said I, smiling at hjB energy. " But you did not 
tell me whether you had met Miss March ag^." 

"She has never once seen me." 

" But you have seen her P Answer honestly," 

"Why should I not? — ^Yes, I have seen her — once or 
twice or so — but never in any way that could annoy her." 

"That expl^s why you have become so well-acquunted 
with the direction of her walks ?" 

He colored deeply, " I hope, Phineas, you do not think 
that — ^that in any way I would intrude on or offend i 
lady?" 

" Nay, don't take it so seriously — indeed, I meant nothing 
of the kind. It would be quite natural if a young man 
like you did use some p:uu8 to look at such a ' eunnina 
piece of Nature's handiwork' aa that apple-cheeked ^rl of 
seventeen." 

"Russet apple. She is brown, you know — a real 'nut- 
orowne mayde,'" said John, recovering his gay humor 
" Oertunly, I like to look at her. I have seen many a &o( 
that was more good look-ng — never one that looked half « 
good." 
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** Sententioofi that ;" yet I could not smile — he Bjioks 
(ritli such earnestness. Besides, it was the troth. I mj 
self votild have walked half-way across the coainion aoi 
dsy for a glance at Alias March. Why not he ? 

" But, John, you never told me that yoQ had seen faei 
agiun?" 

" Becaase you never asked me." 

We were olent. Silent until we had walked along the 
»bole length of a Roman encampment, the most perfect of 
the TariouB fosses that seamed the flat — tokens of many a 
battle fought on snoh capital battlo-gronnd, and which John 
liad this morning especially brought me to look at. 

" Yes," I said at last, putting the ending affirmative to a 
long tran of thought, which was certainly not about Roman 
encampments ; " yes, it is quite natural that you should ad- 
mire her. It woi^d even be quite natural, and not miUkely 
either, if she " 

" Pshaw !" interrupted he. " What nonsense you are 
talking! Imposuble!" and setting his foot sharply upon a 
loose stone, he kicked it down into the ditch, where pro- 
bably many a dead Roman had fallen before it, in ages 
gone by. 

The impetnoos gesture—the energetic " imposMble," 
struck me less than the quickness with which his mind had 
worked out my ouexpressed thought — carrying it to a 
greater length than I myself had ever contemplated. 

" Truly, no possibilities or impossibilities of that sort evei 
entered my head. I only thought you might admire her, and 
be unsettled tliereby as young men are, when they take 
fancies. That would grieve me very much, John." 

"Don't let it then. Why, I have only seen her fiv« 
times ; I never spoke to her in m;^ life, and most probabl} 
never shall do. Coold any one be in a safer position ? Be- 
wdes," and his tone changed to extreme gravity, " I have too 
many worldly cares to udak of; I can't af&<rd the harmless 
little amusement of tailing in love — so be easy, Phineas." 

I smiled ; and we began a discussion on camps and fosses, 
raUnm and pnetorium ; the Danes, Saxons, and N^ormans. 
which, donbtleas, we carried on to a most learned length 
but at this distance of time, and indeed the very day mer, 
I plead guilty to having forgotten aU about it. 

That long, quiet Sunday, when, I remember, the sun nevet 
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same out all day bat the whole earth and sky melleu 
together in a soft, grey haze ; when we lay on the common 
and heard church-belu rin^ng, some distant, Bome near ; 
and, after all was quiet, talked our own old Sabbath talks, of 
this world and the world to come ; when, towards twil^ht, 
we went down into the beech-wood below the honae, and sat 
idly there among the pleasant smelling ferns ; when, &om the 
iioming to the evening, he devoted himself altogether to my 
oomfbrt and amusement — to perfect which required of him 
no harder datj than to be near me always ; — that Sunday 
was the last I ever had David altogether for my own — my 
very own. 

It was natural, it was just, it was right. Gtod forbid that 
in any way I should have murmured. 

About ten o'clock — just as he was luring me out to ses 
how grand the common looked under the black night, and 
we were wondering whether or no the household were in 
bed — Mrs. Tod came mysteriously into the parlor, and shut 
the door after her. Her round, Ireah iace looked somewhat 
troubled. 

" Mr. Halifax, might I speak a word to 'ee, dr ?" 

" With pleasure. Sit down, Mrs. Tod, There's nothing 
wrong with your children?" 

" No, I thank'ee. You are very kind, sir. No, it be about 
that poor Miss March." 

I could see John's fingers twitch over the chair he was 
leaning on. " I hope — " he began, and stopped, 

" ^r Jather is dreadful bad to-night, and it's a good seven- 
mile walk to the doctor's at S ; and Miss March says — 

that is, she don't, for I bean't going to tell her a word about 
it — but I think, Mr. Halifax, if I might make so bold, it 
would be a great kindness in a young gentleman like you to 
lend Tod your mare to ride over and fetch the doctor.*' 

" I win, gladly. At once ?" 

"Tod bean't come in yet." 

" He shall have the mare with pleasure. Tell Miss March 
•0 — I mean, do no, tell her, of course. It was very right ol 
you to oome to us in this way, Mrs, Tod. Really, it would 
be almost a treat to be ill in your house— you are so kind." 

" Thank'ee, Mr.Halifax," siud the honest landlady, greatly 
ielighted. " But abody couldn't help doing anything for Miss 
March. You would think so yourself, if you only knew her." 
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" So donbt," returned John, more politely than warmly, 1 
^cied, 88 he closed the door after the retreating fignre of 
Mrs, Tod. Bat when he oame and sat down again, Isaw he 
was rather thooghtiiil. He tamed the books restlessly, one 
after the other, and could not settle to anything. To all my 
Bpecolstions about our sick neighbor, and oar pearl of kind 
hearted landladies, he only replied in monosyllables ; at las 
he started up and said, 

" Pbineaa, I think I'll go myself." 

"Where?" 

" To fetch Doctor Brown. If Tod is not come in, it would 
De but a common charity. And I know Hie way." 

"Bnt the dark night P" 

" Oh, no matter ; the mare will be safer under me than a 
Htranger. And thongh I have taken good care that the 
three horses in the tan-yard shall have the journey, turn and 
turn about ; still it's a good pull from here to Norton Bury, 
^nd the mare's my favorite. I would rather take her my 
self." 

I smiled at his nameroua good reasons for doing snch a 
very simple thing ; and agreed that It was right and best he 
shonld do it. 

" Then shall I call Mrs. Tod and enquire ? Or perhaps it 
might make less fuss, just to go and speak to her in the 
kitchen. Will you, Fhineae, or shall I ?" 

Soaroely waiting my answer, he walked from our parlor 
into what I called the Debateable Land. 

No one was there. We remaned sevend minntes aU 
done, listening to the groanings overhead. 

"That must be Mr. March, John." 

" I hear. Good heavens I how hard for her. And she 
Huoh a young thing, and alone," muttered he, as he stood 
gasng into the doll wood embers of the kitchen fire. I 
saw he was moved ; bat the expression on hia hoe was one 
of pure and holy compassion. That at this moment no les. 
unselfish feeling mingled with it, I am sure. 

Mrs. Tod appeared at the door IcatUng to the other half 
of the cottage ; she was apparently speakmg to Miss March 
on the stMrcase. We heard again those clear, quick, de 
sded tones, but subdued to a half-whisper. 

*' No, Mrs. Tod, I am not sorry you did it — on my &r 
ther'a aoaoont, 'tis best. Tell Mr. , the young gen 
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tleman, I forget bis name — ^that I am very maoh obliged tc 

*' I will. Miss March ; — stay, he is just here, BIgbb na I 
she has shut the door already. Won't yon take a seat, Mr. 
HalUaz? I'll stir up the fire in a minate, Mr. Fletcher. 
You are always welcome in my kitchen, young genttemeu.'' 
And Mrs. Tod bustled about, well aware what a cosy an6 
^eerfiil old-fashioned kitchen it was, especially of evenings 

But when John explained the reason of our intrndon 
there was no end to her pleasure and gratitude. He wiK 
the kindest young gentleman that ever lived. She would 
tell Miss March so ; aa, indeed, she had done manj a time. 

" ' Miss,' said I to her the very first day I set eyes on 
vou, when I had told her how you came hunting for lodg- 
mgB — (she often has a chat with me quite freely, bdng bo 
loaesome-like, and knowing I to be too proud myself to 
forget that she's a bom lady,) — 'Miss,' said I, 'who Mr. 
Halifax may be I don't know, but depend upon it he's a 
real gentleman,' " 

I warn the sole amused auditor of this speech, for John 
had vanished. In a. few minutes more he had brought the 
mare round, and after a word or two with me, was clatter- 
ing down the road. 

I wondered whether this time any white-furred wrist 
stirred the blind to watch him. 

John was away a wonderfully short time, and the doctor 
rode back with him. They parted at the gate, and he 
came into our parlor, his cheeks all glowing with the ride. 
He only remarked that "the autumn nights were getting 
chill," and sat dowfi. The kiteheif clock struck one. 

" You ought to have been in bed hours ago, Phineaa. 
Will you not go ? I shall sit up just a little while, to hear 
how Mr. March is." 

" I should like to bear, too. It is curious the interest that 
one leamn to take in people that are absolute strua^^ers, 
when shut up together m a lonely place like this, especiaUy 
when they are in trouble," 

"Ay, that's it," said he, quickly. "It's the solitude, and 
iieir being in trouble. Did you heai anything more while 
I was away f " 

** Only Uiat Mr. March was rather better, and everybody 
had gone to bed except his daughter and Mrs. Tod." 
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"HartI I think that's the doctor going away. I wondet 
if one might ask — no I they would thijik it intrusive. lit 
must be better. But Dr. Brown told me that in one of 
theflepAroxysms he might — Oh, that poor ;;?OTing thing!" 

"Etas she no relatives, no brothers or sistera? Doitoi 
Brown snrely knows," 

" I did not like to ask, but I tancy not. However, that'i 
iO* iny business : my business is to get yon off to bed, Plii 
eaa Fletcher, as quickly as possible." 

" Wait one minute, John. Let ns go and see if we can 
lo anything more." 

" Ay — if we can do anything more," repeated he, as we 
flgEun recroBsed the boundary-line, and entered the Tod 
country. - 

AH was quiet there. The liitdien fire burnt brightly, and 
a cricket sang in merry solitude on the hearth ; the groans 
overhead were stilled, but we heard low talking, and pre- 
sently stealthy footsteps crept down stairs. It was Mm 
Tod and Miss March, 

We ought to have lefl the kitchen : I think John mutr 
tered something to that effect, and even made a slight 
movement towards the door ; bnt — I don't know hovf it 
was — we stayed. 

She came and stood by the lire, scarcely notidng ns. 
Her fresh cheeks were faded, and she had the weary look 
of one who has watched for many hours. Some sort of 
white dimity gown that she wore, added to this paleness. 

" I think he ia better, Mrs, Tod — decidedly better," said 
she, speaking quickly. "You ought to go to bed now. 
Let all the house be quiet. I hope you toid Mr. — Oh — " 

She saw us, stopped, and, for the moment, the feintest 
tinge of her roses returned. Presently she acknowledged 
ns, with a slight bend, 

John came forward. I had expected some awkward- 
ness on his part ; but no— he was thinking too httle of him- 
self for that. His demeanor— -earnest, gentle, kind — waa 
the sublimation of all manly courtesy. 

"I hope, madam," — young men used the deferential 
jrord in those days, always — " I do hope that Mr. March is 
jetter. We were unwilling to retire until we had heard." 

*' Thank you 1 My &ther is much better. Tou are very 
kiod," said Miss March, w^th a maidenly dropping of the eyas 
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" Indeed he ia kind," broke io the warm-hearted Mrs. 

Tod. " He rode all the w&j to S , his own self, to 

fetch the doctor." 

" Did you. Sir ? I thought yon only lent your horse." 

"Oh! I like a night-ride. And yon are sure, madam, 
that your father ia better ? Ib there nothing else I can do 
for you?" 

s sweet, grave mauQer, bo much graver and older than 
re, softened too with that quiet deference which 
at once the man who reverenced all women, sim- 
ply for their womanhood — seemed entirely to re-assure the 
yoang lady. This, and her own frankness of character, 
made her forget, as she apparently did, the fact that she 
was a young lady and he a young gentleman, meeting 
on unacknowledged neutral ground, perfect strangers, or 
knowing no more of one another than the mere eumame. 

Nature, sincerity, and simplicity conquered all trammels 
of foroial oastom. She held out her hand to bim. 

" I thank you very much, Mr. Halifax. If I wanted help 
I would ask you ; indeed, I would." 

"Thank yoM. Good-night." 

He pressed the hand with reverence — and was gone. I 
saw Miss March look ai^er him ; then she turned to speak 
and smiled with me. A light word, an easy smile, as to a 
poor invalid whom she had oflen pitied, out of the fulness 
of her womanly heart. 

Soon I followed John into the parlor. He asked me no 
questions, made do remarks, only took his candle and went 
upst^rg. 

But, years afterwards,he confessed to me that the touch 
of that hand — it was rather a peculiar hand in the "feel" 
of it, as the children say, with a very soft palm, and finders 
that had a habit of perpetually fluttering, like a little bird's 
wing — the touch of that hand was to the young man like 
the revelation of a new world. 



CHAPTER xn: 

The next day John rode away, earlier even than was his 
wont, I thought. He stayed but a little while talking with 
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me. While Mrs. Tod was bustling over our breakfast, hn 
asked her, in a grave and uDconcemed manner, " How Mr. 
March was this morning?" which was the only allusion ha 
made to the previons night's occurrences. 

I had a long, quiet oaj alone io the beech-wood, oloM 
below oar cottage, dtting bj the little mnnel, now worn to 
a thread with the summer weather, but singing stUI. It 
talked to me like a living thing. 

When I came home in the evening, Miaa March stood in 
front of the cottage, with — strange to say— her father. Bnt 
I had heard that his paroxysms were often of brief oontinU' 
ance, and that, like most confirmed valetudinarians, when 
roal danger stared him in the face, he put it from him, and 
was gladto be well. 

Seeing me coming, Miss March whispered to him ; he 
turned upon me a listless gaze from over his fiir collar, and 
bowed languidly, without rising from his easy-chair. Tes, 
it was Mr. March — the very Mr, March wo had met ! I 
knew him, changed though be was ; but h^ did not know 
me in the least, as, indeed, was not likely. 

His daughter came a step or two to meet me. " You are 
better, I see, Mr. Fletcher. Enderley is a most healthy 
place, as I try to persuade my &ther. This is Mr. Fletcher, 
sir, the gentleman who — " 

"Was so obliging as to ride to 8 , last night, forme? 

Allow me to thank him myself." 

I began to disclaim, and Miss March to explidn ; bat we 
must both have been slightly incoherent, for I think the 
poor gentleman was never quite clear as to who it was that 
went for Dr. Brown. However, that mattered httte, as his 
acknowledgments were evidently dictated more by a natural 
habit of courtesy, than by any strong sense of service ren- 

" I am a very great invalid, ar ; — my dear, will you ex- 
plain tc the genUeman ?" And he leaned his head back, 
wearily. 

*' My fhther has never reoovcred his ten years' residence 
in the West Indies." 

'"Residence? Pardon me, my dear, you forget I. was 

governor of ." 

"Oh, yes I — The climate is very trying there, Mr. 
Fletcher. But since he has been in England — five jCKn 
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UDly^ie baa been very mach better. I hope he will bt 
quite well in time." 

Mr. March shook his head drearily. Poor man I the 
world of existence to bim seemed to hare melted lamly 
down into a mere nebula, of which the forlorn nucleus wa»< 
— himaelf. Wbat a life for any young creature — even Ma 
own daughter, to be bound to continually ! 

I could not help remarking the strong contrast between 
them. He, with his sallow, delicately-shaped features — ^tha 
irhin mouth, and long, straight nose, of that form I have 
heard called the " melancholy nose," which usually indicates 
a feeble, pensive, and hypochondriac temperament ; while 
his daughter — But I have described her already. 

" Mr, Fletcher is an invalid too, father," she s^d ; so 
gently, that I could feel no pain in her noticang my infir- 
mity ; and took gratefully a seat she gave mo, beside thai 
of Mr. March. She seemed inclined to talk to me ; and 
her manner was perfectly easy, frieudly, and kind. 

We spoke of common-place subjects, near at hand, and 
of the West Indian island, which its late " governor" was 
apparently by no means inclined to forget, I asked Miss 
March whether she had liked it ? 

" I was never there. Papa was obliged to leave me be- 
hind in Wales — poor mamma's country. Were you everin 
Wales? I like it so! Indeed, I feel as if I belonged alto- 
gether to the mount^ns." 

And saying this, she looked the very incarnation of the 
free monntdn spirit — a little rugged, perhaps, and sharply 
outlined ; but tnat would soften with time, and was bettei 
and whoiesomer than any tame green level of soft perfeo 
tion. At leasts one inclined to think so, looking at her. 

I liked Miss March very much, and was glad of it. 

In retiring, with her fether leaning on her arm, to which 
he hung trustingly and feebly as a child, she turned ab 
ruptly, and asked if she could lend me any books to read * 
I must find the days long and dull without my friend, 

I assented with thanks ; and shortly afterwards, she 
Wrought me an armful of literature — enough to have caused 
»ny young damsel to have been dubbed a " blue," in thosi 
matter-of-lact days. 

"I have no time to study much myseli^" said she, in an 
Bwer to my questions ; " but I like those who do. Now 
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good ereiuDg, for I most nm. Ton and your fiiend cai: 
hxve any books of ours. Ton mast not think" — and she 
tonied back to tell me this — "that becanse my &ther »aid 
little, be and I are not deeply gratelul for the Mndnesa Mr, 
Halifax showed as last, night." 

" It was a pleasure to John — it always is — to do a kind 
office for any one." 

"I well believe that, Mr. Fletcher." And she left ine. 

When John came home, I informed him jf what had 
passed. He listened, though he made no comment what- 
ever. But all the evening he sat turning over Miss March's 
books, and rp^ding either alond or to himself, fragmenta out 
of one — which I had expected he would have scouted, inas- 
much as it was modern, not classical poetry; — in fact, a col- 
lection ofLyrical Ballads, brought out that year by a young 
man named Mr. William Wordsworth, and some anonymous 
friend, conjointly, I had opened it, and found therein great 
nonsense ; but John had better luck — he hit upon a short 
poem caUed " Love," by the Anonymous Friend, which be 
read, and I listened to, almost as if it had been Shakspeare. 
It was about a girl named Genevieve, — a little simple story 
— everybody knows it now ; but it was like a strange, low, 
mystic music, luring the very heart out of one's bosom, to 
us yonng visionaries then. 

I wonder if Miss March knew the harm she did, and the 
mischief that has been done among yonng people in all ages 
(since Oaxton's days), by the lending books, especially books 
of poetry. 

The next day, John was in a curious mood. Dreamy, 
lazy, mild; he sat poring in-doors, instead of roaming abroad 
— in truth, was a changed lad. I told him so, and laid it alt 
to the blame of the Anonymous Friend : who held him in 
such fascinated thrall that be only looked up once all the 
Boming, — which was, when Mr. and Miss March went by. 
In the afternoon, he submitted, lamb-hke, to be led down to 
the beech-wood — ^that the wonderful talking stream might 
kold forth to Mm as it did to me. But it could not — ah, 
no ! it eonld not. Our lives, though so close, were yet as 
jifltinct, as the musical living water and the motionless grey 
rock bofflde which it ran. The one swept ioyflilly on to its 
appointed course : the other, — was what Heaven made it, 
abodf where Heaven placed it, and likewise fulfilled its end 
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CouiiDg back out of the little wood, 1 took John a ncv, 
way I had discovered, through the prettiest andalatind 
meadow, half-field, half-orchard, where trees loaded with 
ripening cider apples and green crabs, made a variety 
among the natural foresters. Under one of theee, as we 
climbed the slope — for field, beech-wood, and common 
ronned a giadual ascent — we saw a vacant table laid. 

" A pretty piece of rusticity ^-domeatio arcadia on a small 
joale," said John ; " I ehould hke to invite myself to tea with 
them. Who can they be ?" 

"Probably viatora. Re^dent conntry-folks like thoii 
meals best under a decent roof tree. I shonid not wonder 
if tbia were not one of Mr. March's v^aries." 

" Don't say vagaries — he is an old man." 

"Don't be reproachful — I shall say nought against bin 
Indeed, 1 have no opportunity, for there they bom are com 
ing hither from the nouse," 

Sure enough they were — Miss March helping her father 
across the uneven bit of common to the gate which led to 
the Geld. Precisdy at that gate we all four met. 

" '"ns useless to escape them," whispered I to John. 

" I do not wish — why should I ?" he answered, and held 
the gate open for the father and daughter to go through. 
She looked up and acknowledged him, smiling. I thon^t 
that snule and his courteous, out &r less fira^ response to 
it, would have been all the greeting ; but not Mr. March's 
dull perceptions had somehow been brightened up. Ho 
Htcpwd. 

" Mr. Hali&x, I believe ?" 

John bowed. 

They stood a moment looking at one another ; the tall, 
stalwart young man, so graceful and free in bearing, and the 
old man, languid, sickly, prematurely broken down. 

" Sir," B^d the elder, sad in his fixed gaze I fanded I 
detected something mori than cnriouty — something of the 
lingering pensiveness with which, years ago, he had tnmed 
back to look at John — as if the lad reminded him of some 
ino he knew, " Sir, I have to thank you." 

" Indeed no thanks are needed. I ancerely hope you are 
bf^ter to-day ?" 

Mr. March assented : but John's countenance apparent]} 
jiterested him so much that he forgot his nsu^ complaioings 
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" My daughter tells me yon are our neighburs — I am happy 
to have auch deadly tmea. My dear," in a half audible, 
pecaiTe whisper to her, " I think your poor brother Waltei 
would have ^rown up extremely uke Mr. — Mr. -" 

" Mr. Halifax, papa." 

"Mr. Halifax, we are going to take tea under the trees 
there — my daughter's suggeation— «he ia so fond of rurality. 
WW you give ua the pleasure of your company ? Yo\i and 
■ ■ " here, I muat oonfeas, the second invitation came in 
reply to a glance of Miaa March's — "your friend." 

Of course, we assented: I oonsiderably amused, and not 
ll-pleased, to see how naturally it fell out that when John 
appeared in the scene, I, Phineas, sabsided into the secondary 
Rnaraoter of John's "Mend." 

Very soon — so soon, that oar novel position seemed like 
BQ adventore out of the Arab! an Kighta — we found ouraelves- 
establiahed under the apple-tree, between whose branches ' 
the low sun stole in, kissing in red chestnut-color the hair of 
the " Nut-browne Mayde," as ahe sat, bare-headed, pouring 
into amall white china cups that dainty luxury, tea. She 
had on — not the grey gown, but a white one, worked in 
delicate muslin. A branch of those small pinky -white rosea 
that grew in auoh clusters about our parlor window, nestled, 
almost as if they were atill growing, in her fair maiden 
bosom. 

She apolo^zed for little Jack's having " stolen" them from 
onr domains for her — lucky Jack ! and received aome brief 
and rather incoherent answer from John, about being " quite 
welcome." 

He sat oppofflte her — ^I by her side — ahe had placed me 
tihere. It atruck me aa strange, that though her manner to 
na both was thoroughly frank and kind, it was a shade 
more frank, more kind, to me than to him. Also, I noted, 
that while she chatted gaily with me, John almost entirely 
confined his talk to her father. 

But the young lady listened- -ay, undoubtedly ahe lis- 
tened — to every word that wan said. I did not wonder at 
it : when hia tongue was once nalooaed, tew people could 
talk better than John Hali&x. Not that he was one of 
your ahowy converaationalists ; language was with himsei- 
bter a acience, an art, nor an accomplishment, but a mert 
vehinle for thought the garb, always choaen as nmpleaf 
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and fittee», in which his ideas were clothed, 
tion was never wearisome, ^ce he only epoke when he had 
something to e&y ; and having said it, in the most concise 
and appropriate manner that an^ested itse'fat the time — 
he waB silent ; and ulence is a great and rare virtue at 
twenty years of age. 

We talked a good deal ahoat Wales; John had been 
then, more than once in his joiimeyings ; and this &ct 
seemed to warm Miss March's manner, rather shy aod 
reserved though it was, at least to him. She told ua many 
aa innocent tale of her life there— of her childish days, and 
of her dear old govemegs, whose name, I remember, was 
Cardigan. She seemed to have grown up solely under that 
lady's charge. It was not difficult to gneas — though I 
forget whether she distinctly told us so — that "poor mamma" 
had died so early as to become a mere name to her orphan 
danghter. She evidently owed everything she was to this 
good govern esa. 

" My dear," at last s^d Mr, March, rather testily, " you 
make rather too much of our excellent Jane Cardigan. 
She is going to be married, and she will not care for you now." 

" Hush ! papa, that is a secret at present. Pray, Mr. 
T{ali&2, do you know Norton Bury ?" 

The abruptness of the question startled John, so that he 
only answered in a hurried affirmative. Indeed, Mr. March 
left him no time for' further explanation. 

" I hate the place. My late wife's cousins, the Britfr 
woods of the Mythe, with whom I have had — ahem I — 
strong political difTerencee — live there. And I was onc« 
nearly drowned in the Severn, close by." 

" Papa, don't e^ak of that, please," said Miss March, 
hurrie^y ; so hurriedly, that I am sure she did not notice 
what would otherwise have been plain enough — John's sud- 
den and violent color. But the flush died down again — ^he 
never spoke a word. And, of course, acting on hia evident 
desire, neither did I. 

" For my part," continned the young lady, " I have no 
dislike to Korton Buir. Indeed, I rather admired the 
place, if I remember right." 

" You have been there ?" Though it was the mmplest 
question, John's sudden look at her, and the soft inflezitm 
if his voice, struck me as peculiar, 
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" Once, when I was abont twelve years old. Bnt wv will 
lalk of Boraethinw |>apa likea better. I am sure papa enjo^ 
this lovely evenmg. Hark ! how the doves are cooing in 
the beech-wood ?" 

I asked her if she bad ever been in the beeoh-wood. 

Ko ; she was qoite nnacqn^ted with Ha mysteries — ^the 
fern-eladea, the woodbine tan^es, and the stream, that, if 
yon Ustened attentively, yoD could hear fiuntly gargling 
even where we sat. 

" I did not know there was a stream so near. I have 
geoendly taken my walks aoross the Flat," s^d Uiss 
March, smiling, and then blushing at having done so, though 
it was the fmntest blosh imaginable. 

Neither of us made any reply. 

Mr, March settled himself to laidness and his arm-chair; 
the conversation fell to the three younger persons — I may 
say tue two— for I also Receded, and teit John master of the 
field. It was enough for me to sit listening to him and 
Miss March, as they gradually became more friendly ; a dr- 
oumstanoe natural enough, under the influence of thai 
simple, solitary place, where all the pretences of etiquette 
seemed naturEiIly to drop away, leaving nothing but the 
(brms dictated and preserved by true manliness aod true 



How yonng both looked, how happy in their thmk, &ee 
youth, with the sun-rays slanting down upon them, making 
a glory round either head, uid — sa glory often does — daz- 
cling pMnfiil] y , 

"Will yon change seats with me. Miss March f — The sun 
will not reach your eyes there." 

She declined, refusing to punish any one for her con 
veuienoe. 

" It would not be punishment," said John, so ^avely, 
that one did not recognise it for a " pretty speech " till it had 
passed — and went on with their conversation. In the course 
of it, he managed so carefully, and at the same time so care 
tessly, to interpose his broad hat between the sun and her, 
that the fiery old king went down in splendor before she 
loticed that she had been thus guarded and sheltered, 
rhongh she did not speak — why should shet of such i 
attle thing — yet it was one of those "little things" wbi(^ 
often touch a woman more than any words. 
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Miss March rose, " I should greatly like to hear yonr 
nream and its wonderAil Binging." (John Halifar. had been 
telling how it held forth to me during my long, lonely 
days) — " I wonder what it would say to me ? Can we hear 
it from the bottom of this field?" 

" Not clearly ; we had better go into the wood." For 1 
knew John woold like that, though he was too great a hypo- 
rite to second my proposal by a single word. 

Miss March was more single-minded, or else had no reason 
■or being the contrary. She agreed to my plan with ohildtsh 
eagerness, "Papa, you wouldn't miss me — I shall not be 
away five minntes. Then, Mr. Fletcher, will you go with 
me '/" 

" And I will Bt^ bedde Mr. March, so that he will not be 
left alone," said John, re-seating himself. 

What did the lad do that for? — why did he dt watching 
as so intently, as I led Miss March down the meadow, and 
into the wood ? It passed my comprehension. 

The young girl walked with me, as she talked with me. In 
perfect simphcity and frankness, free from the smallest hesi- 
tation. Even as the women I have known have treated me 
all my life — showing me that sisterly trust and dsterly kind 
ness which have compensated in a measure for the solitary 
late which it pleased Heaven to lay upon me ; which, in any 
case, conscience would have forced me to lay upon myself — 
that no woman should ever be more to me than a uster. 

Yet I watched her with pleasure — this yonng girl, as she 
tripped on before me, noticing everything, enjoying every- 
thing. She talked to me a good deal too ^ioM mvseli^ in her 
kindly way, asking what I did aU day ? — and if I were not 
rather dull sometimes, in this solitary country lodging? 

" I am dull occasionally myself or should be, if I had tims 
to think about it. It is hard to be an only child." 

I told ber I had never found it so. 

" But then yon have your friend. Has Mr. Halifiut uo} 
brothers or sisters ?" 

*' None. No relatives living." 

" Ah I" a compassionate ejaculation, as die pulled a 
Toodbine spray, and began twisting it with those nevei^ 
quet fingers of hers. " Yon and ne seem to b« great 
friends ?» 

" John is a brother, friend, everythinjc in the -worU to m« * 
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" Ib he ? He must be very good. Indeed, he lo'iks so," 
obeerved Mss March, thooghtfully. "And I believe — &( 
teast I have often heard — that good men are rare," 

I had no time to enter into that momentona queetiou, 
ivhen the origin of it himself appear^, breaking throng^ 
the bushes to join na. 

He apologized for so doing, saying Mr. March had sent him, 

" You surely do not mean that yon come upon oompuV 
(ion. What an ill compliment to this lovely wood." 

And the eyes of the " Nut-browne Mayde " were a little 
mischieyoua. John looked pretemataraUy grave, as he said, 
*'I trust you do not object to my craming?" 

She smiled — so mernly, that his slight haughtiness eva- 
porated like mist before the sunbeams. 

"I was obliged to startle yon by jumping through the 
bushes ; for I heard my own name. What terrible revela- 
tions has this friend of mine been making to yon, Miss 
March ?" 

He spoke gaily ; but I fancied he looked uneasy. Th« 
young lady only laughed. 

" I have a great mind not to tell you, Mr. Halifax." 

"Not when I ask you?" 

He spoke so seriously that she could choose but re^y. 

"Mr. Fletcher was telling me three ample feots:— Firrt 
that yoQ were an orphan, without relatives. Secondly, thai 
yon were his dearest friend. Thirdly — well, I never com 
promise truth — that you were good." 

" And yon ?" 

" The first I was ignorant of; the second I had already 
guessed ; the third " 

He gazed at her intently. 

" The third I had likewise — not doubted." 

John made some hurried acknowledgment. He looked 
greatly pleased — nay, more than pleased— happy. He walk- 
ed forward by Miss March's side, taking his natural place 
in the conversation, whUe I as naturally as willingly fell be 
hind. But I heard all they said, and joined in it now and 
then. 

Thns, sometimes spoken to, and sometimes left silent 
watching their two figures, and idly noting their corapara. 
live heights — her head oame just above John's shoulder - 
I followed these young people through the quiet wood. 
10 
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Let me 8^ a word aboat that wood— dear and &miliai 
as it was. Its like 1 have never since seen. It was small 
— so smalt that in its darkest depths you might catch the 
sunshme lighting up the branches of its outside trees. A 
young wood, too — composed wholly of smooth-barked 
beeches and sturdy Scotch firs, growing up side by side — 
tlie Adam and Eve, in this forest Eden. No old folk were 
tJicre— no gnarled and withered forraters — every tree rose 
up, upright in its youth, and perfect after its kind. There 
»-a8 as yet no choking under-growth of vegetation; no- 
thing but mosses, woodbine, and ferns ; and between the 
Doles of the trees you could trace vista after vista, as be- 
tween the slender pillars of a cathedral aisle. 

John pointed out all this to Miss March, especially notl& 
ing the peculiar character of the two species of trees — tho 
masculine and feminine^ — Sr and beech. She smiled at the 
fancy ; and much graceful badinage went on between them. 
I had never before seen John in the company of women, 
and I marvelled to perceive the refinement of his language, 
and the poetic ideas it clothed. I forgot the truth— of whose 
saying was it ? — '* that once in his life every man becomes 
a poet." 

They stood by the little rivulet, and he showed her how 
the water came Irom the spring above ; the old well-head 
where the cattle drank : now it took its course merrily 
through the woods, till at the bottom of the valley belon 
it grew into a wide stream. 

" Small beginnings make great endings," observed Miss 
March, sententiously. 

John answered her with the happiest smile! He dipped 
his hollowed palm into the water, and drank : she did the 
same. Then, ill her Iree-hearted ^lish fun, she formed a 
cup out of a broad leaf, which, by the greatest ingenuity, 
she managed to make contain about two tea-spoonluls of wa- 
ter for the space of half-a-minute, and held it to my mouth. 

" I am like Rebecca at the well. Drink, Eleazer," she 
oied, g^y. 

John looked on. " I am very thirsty, too," said he, in 
a low voice. 

The young girl hesitated a moment ; then filled and ol- 
lered to him the Arcadian cup. I fear, he drank out of it 
K deeper and more subtle draught than that innocent water 
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Both became sonaewbat grove, and stood, one on either 
sde the Btream, k>oldiig down n^n it, letting its babbling 
murmur bare all ihe tau. Wliat it said, I know not ; I only 
know that it did not, oonld not, say to those two what it said 
tome. 

When we took leave of our acquaintances, Mr. March 
was extremely courteous, and declared our society would 
always be a pleasure t,o himself and his daughter. 

"He always saye so fonnally, 'my daughter,'" I ob- 
served, breaHng the silence in which they had left ua. " I 
wonder what her Christian name is," 

" I believe it is Crsula." 

" How did you find that out ?" 

" It is written in one of her hooks." 

" Ursula"' I repeated, wondering where I had heard it 
before. "A pretty name." 

" A very pretty name." 

When John fell into this echo mood, I always found it 
best to &11 into tadtumity. 



CHATTER Xm. 

Nsrr day, the rain ponred down incessantly, sweepmg 
blindingly across the hills as I have rarely seen it sweep 
except at Enderley. The weather had apparently hrokeu 
Qp, even thus early in the autumn ; and (or that day, and 
several days following, we had nothing but wind, rain, and 
stonn. The sky wae as dusky as Miss March's grey gown ; 
—broken sometimes in the evening by a rift of misty gold, 
gleaming over Nunnely Hill, as u to show us what Sep- 
tember sunsets might have been. 

John went every day to Norton Bury that week. His 
mind seemed restless — he was doubly kind and attentive to 
me ; but every night I heard him go out in all the storm to 
walk upon the common. I longed to follow him, but it waa 
best not. 

On the Saturday morning, coming up to break&st, I heard 
him ask Mrs. Tod how Mr. Mardi was? "We knew the 
invalid had been ailing all the week, nor had we seen bun 
fti bis daughter once. 
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Mrs. To<l shook her head ominously. "He ia very bad, 
nr ; badder thao ever, I do think. She sits ap wi' biin besi 
part of every night." 

" I imagined so. I have seen her li^t baming." 

"Law, Mr. Halifax! yon dont be walking abroad of 
nights on the Flat ? It's terrible bad for your health," cried 
the honest soul, who never disguiaed the &ct that Mr, Hali 
&x was her favorite of all her fodgers, save and except Miss 
Uaroh. 

" Thank you for considering my health," he replied, 
nrnJing. " Only tell me, Mrs. Tod, can anything be done 
—can we do anything for that poor gentleman ?'" 

"Nothing, air — thank'ee all the same." 

" If be should grow worse, let me go lor Doctor Brown / 
I shall be at home all day." 

"I'll teU Miss March of your kindness, Mr," said Mrs 
Tod, as with a troubled conntenanoe she disappeared. 

" Were you not going to Norton Bury to-day, John ?" 

" I was — but — as it is a matter of no moment, I ha» e 
changed my mind. Ton have been left so much alone lately 
Nay — I'll not disguise the truth ; I bad another reason." 

"May I know it?" 

"Of conrse you may. It is about our feUow-lodgers. 
Doctor Brown — I met him on the road this morning — told 
me that her father cannot live more than a few days — ^per- 
haps a few hours. And she does not know it." 

He leaned on the mantel-piece. I could see ho was very 
much affected. 

So was I. 

"Her relatives — sorely ibe? ought to be sent for?" 

" She has none. Doctor Brown said she once told faiit 
so ; none nearer than the Brithwoods of the Mythe — and 
we know what the Brithwoods are," 

A young gentleman and his young wife — proverbidly 
the gayest, proadest, most light-hearted of all our oounty 
bmuies. 

" Nay, Phineas, I will not have you trouble yoorBelfl 
And after all, they are mere strangers — mere strangers 
Come, sit down to break&st." 

But he could not eat. He could not talk of ordinarv 
taings. Every minute he fell into abstractions. At lengtl 
be Bud, suddenly — 
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I, I do tliinb it is wicked, downright wicked, foi 
a doctor to be a&^d of telling a patient he la going to dia 
— more wicked, perhaps, to keep the friends in ignorance, 
nntJl the last stunning blow fiills. She ought to be told ■ 
she must be told : she may have many things to say to hei 
poor lather. And God help her I for such a stroke sht 
onght to be a little prepared. It might kill her else !" 

He rose up and walked about the room. The seal once 
skez from ms reserve, he expressed himself to me freely, 
u he had used to do — perhaps because at this time his feel 
uiga i-equired no i^^mae. The dreams which might have 
peopiea that beautiful sunset wood, necessarily faded in an 
atmosphere like this — filled with the solemn gloom of im 
peading death. 

At last be paused in his hurried walk, qoieted, perhaps, 
by what he might have read in my eyer-foliowing eyes. 

" I know you are as grieved as I am, Phineas, What can 
we do? Let us forget that they are strangers, and act as 
one Christian ought to another. Do you not think she 
ought to be told ?" 

"Most decidedly. They might get further advice." 

"That would be vain. Dr. Brown says it is a hopeless 
case, has been so for long, bat he would not beUeve it, nor 
have his daughter told. He clings to life desperately. How 
horrible for her 1" 

" Tou think most of her," 

" I do," said he, firmly, " He is reaping what he sowed, 
IxtoT mau I God knows, I pity him. But she is as good as 
an angel of heaven," 

It was evident, that, somehow or other, John had learnt 
a great deal about the &ther and daughter. However, now 
was not the time to question him. For at this moment, 
through the opened doors, we beard Mnt moans that 
pierced the whole house, and too surely eame from the siek 
— possibly, the dying man, Mrs, Tod, who bad been see- 
ing Dr. Brown to bia horse, now entered oar parlor — ^pale, 
with swollen eyes. 

"Oh, Mr. Halifax!" and the kind soul burst out into 
trying afresh John made her sit down, and gave her a 
glaea of wine, 

"I've been with them since four this morning, and it 
autkes m«> weakly like," s^d she, " That poor Mr. Maroh 
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— I didn't like )iim veiy moch alive, bat I do fenl so kpi 
now he's a-dying." 

Then he teas dying. 

"Does his daughter koov?" I asked. 

'f N"o — no —I dare not tell her. Nobod} dare." 

"Doea she not gnes3 it ?" 

" Not a bit. Poor young body ! she's never seen an j ■ 
oody so. She ^cies him no worse than he has been, and 
has got over it. She wmddn't think else. She be a good 
'laughter to him — that she be 1" 

We all sat silent ; and then John said, in a low voice — 
' Mrs. Tod, she ought to be told — and yon wonld be tha 
best person to tell her." 

But the soft-hearted landlady recoUed from the task. 
" If Tod were at home now — he that i» bo Ml o' wisdom 
learnt in ' the kirk' — " 

" I think," 8£ud John, hastily interrupting, " that a woman 
wonld be the best. Bnt if you object, and sa Doctor BrowD 
will not he here till to-morrow — and as there is no one else 
to perform such a trying duty — it seems — that is, I believe" 
—here his rather formal speech failed. He ended it ab- 
ruptly — " K you like, I will teli her myself" 

Mrs. Tod overwhelmed him with thankfulness. 

" How shall I meet her, then ? K it were done by chance, 
it would be best." 

" I'll manage it somehow. The house is very quiet : Pve 
sent aU the cfildren away, except the baby. "Hie baby '11 
comfort her, poor dear I afterwards." And, agdn drying 
her honest eyes, Mrs. Tod ran out of the room. 

We could do nothing at all that morning. The mipend 
ing sorrow might have been our own, instead of that of 
people who three weeks ago were perfect strangers. We 
sat and talked — less, perhaps, of them individually, than of 
the dark Angel, whom face to face I at least had never yet 
known — who even now stood at the door of our little habi- 
tation, making its various inmates feet as one family, in the 
presence of the great leveller of all things — Death. 

Hour by hour of that long day, the rain fell down — poir 
mg — pouring — shutting as up, as it were, from the world 
Aithout, and obliterating every thought, save of what wag 
happening under our one roof — that awful change which 
was taking place in the upper room, in thaotherhalf of the 
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hooBe, whence the moanB desoended, and whence Mrs. Tod 
came out from time to time, hurryiag moumfiilly to inform 
" Mr. Halifax" how things went on. 

It was nearly dusk before she to!d as Mr. March wai> 
asleep, that hia daughter had at last been persuaded to oom« 
down stairs, and was standing drinking " a cap o' tea" by 
tbe kitchen fire. 

<* Ton most go now, sir ; she'll not stop five minates. 
Please go." 

" I will ;" he answered ; but he turned fi^htfiilly pale, 
*' Phinea*— don't let her see us both. Stay without the 
door, K there were aoybody to tell her this but me !" 

" Do yon hesitate ?" 

"No— No." 

And be went out. I did not foUow him, but I heard 
afterwards, both from himself and Mrs. Tod, what transpired. 

She was standing so absorbed that she did not notice hia 
entrance. She looked years older and sadder than the 
young girl who had stood by the stream-side less than a 
week ago. When she turned and spoke to John, it was 
with a manner also changed. Mo hesitation, no ^yness ; 
trouble had put arade both. 

" Thank you, my father is indeed seriously ill. I am in 

Seat tronble, you see, though Mrs, Todd is very, very kind, 
ont cry so, good Mrs. Todd ; I can't cry, I dare not. If 
I once began,! should never stop, and then how could I 
help my poor father ? There now, there !" 

oho md her hand, with its soft, fluttering motions, on the 
good woman's shoulder, and looked up at John. He said 
afterwards, that those dry tearless eyes smote him to thf 
heart. 

" Why does she sob so, Mr. HaUax P Papa will be bet- 
ter to-morrow, I am sure." 

" I h<^ so," he answered, dwelling on the word ; *' we 
should always hope, to the very last." 

" The last ?" with a quick startled glance. 

" And then we can only trust." 

Something more than the mere words struck her. She 
examined him closely for a minute, 

"You mean — yes — I nnderstand what you mean. But 
jon are mistaken. The doctor would tave told me — i^ 
ifU-M ohe shivered, and left the sentence anfinished. 
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" Dr. Brown was aftaid — we were all afrud," broke in 
tdra. Tod, sobbing. " Ool; Mr. Halifax, he said — " 

"MiaR March turned abruptly to John. That wofbl gaze 
of hers could be answered hj no vords. I believe he took 
her hand, but I cannot teU. One thing I can tell, for she 
said it to me herself afterwards, that he seemed to look down 
upon her like a strong, pitiful, comforting angel ; a messen 
3;er aent by God. 

Then she broke away, and flew ap-atdrs. John came in 
agun to me, and sat down. He did not speak for many 
mmutes. 

After an interval — I know not how long — we heard Mrs. 
Tod calling loudly for " Mr. HjJifei." We both ran through 
the empty kitchen to the foot of the stairs that led to Mr, 
March's room. 

Mr. March's room ! Alas, he owned nothing now on this 
fleeting, perishable eaith of ours. He had EOne from it : 
the spirit stealing quietly away in sleep. He belonged now 
to the world everlasting. 

Peace be to hini ! whatever his life had been, he waa her 
Bither. 

Mrs. Tod sat half way down the stiurcase, holding Ursnla 
March across her knees. The poor creature was insenedble, 
or nearly so. She — we learnt — had been composed under 
the terrible discovery made when she returned to his room ; 
and when all restorative means failed, the fact of death be 
came certdn, she had herself closed her Other's eyes, and 
kissed him, then tried to walk from the room — but iri; the 
third step she dropped quietly down. 

There she lay ; phydcal weakness conquering the strong 
neart : she lay, overcome at last. There was no more to 
bear. Had there been, I think she would have been able 
to have borne it still. 

John took her In hts anna ; I know not if he took her, oi 
Mrs. Tod gave her to him — but there ahe was. He carried 
her across the kitchen into our own little parlor, and laid 
her down on my sofa. 

<* Shut the door, Phineas. Mrs. Tod, keep everybody out 
She is waking now." 

She did, indeed, open her eyes, with a long dgh, but 
oloeed them agua Then, with an efibrt, she sat upright, 
«id looked at us all around. 
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'Oil, m; dear I mj dear I" moaned Mrs. Tod, das{nng 
ber, and sobbing over her like a child. " Cry, do cry !" 

"I can't," she said, and lay down again. 

We stood awed, watching that poor, pale face, on every 
line of which was written stunned, motioQless, impassiTe 
^rief. For Jobn4-two minutes of such a gaze as his might 
ID a man's heart iK> the work of years. 

" She must be roused," he s^d at last. " She must cry 
Mrs. Tod, take her up-stairs. Let her look at her father." 

The word effected what he de^red ; what almost her life 
demanded. She clung round Mrs. Tod's neck in torrents 
of weefMng. 

*' Now, Phineas, let us go away." 

And he went, walking dmost hke one blindfold, strught 
oat of the honse, I following him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" I AM quite certain, Mrs. Tod, that it would be mucn 
better for her ; and, if she consents, it shall be so," said 
John, decisively. 

We three were consulting, the morning after the death, 
on a plan which he and I had already settled between our- 
selves, namely, that we should leave our portion of the cot- 
tage entirely at Miss March's disposal, while we inhabited 
hers — save that looked and silent chamber wherdn there 
was no oomplaining, no suffering now. 

Either Jean's decision, or Mrs. Tod's reasoning, was sue- 
oessful ; we received a message to the effect, that Miss 
March would not refiise our "kindness." So we vacated; 
nnd all that long Sunday we sat in the parlor lately our 
neighbor's, heard the rain come down, and the church-bells 
ring ; the '(rind blowing autumn gales, and shaking all the 
windows, even that of the room overhead. It sounded 
awlul there. We were very glad the poor young orphan 
was away. 



On the Monday morning we heard going up-stairs the 
heavy footsteps that every one at some time or other has 
' ' ' ■• .... ■ »» ^^^ came in, 

;er — could be 
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Juddered at; then the hammering. Mrs. Tod came in, 
and told us that no one — not even his daughter — could be 
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aQowed w look at what had been " poor Mr, March," auj 
more. All with him was ended. 

" The timeral is to be Roon. I wander wnat abe will d€ 
then, poor thing!" 

Johii made me no answer. 

" Ig flhe left well provided for, do yon think P" 

*' It is inipos^ble to say." 

His answers were terse and brief enough, but I oonld Dd 
elp talking about the poor young creature, and wondering 
f she had any relative or Mend to come to her in this sad 
time. 

" She swd — do you remember, when she was crying— 
that she had not a Mend in the wide world P" 

And this fact, which he expressed with a sort of triumph; 
seemed to afford the greatest posdble contfort to John. 

But all our speculations were set at rest by a request 
brought this moment by Mrs. Tod — that Mr. Hali&z would 
go with her to speak to Miss March. 

" 1 1 only I ?" said John, starting. 

" Only you, sir. She wants somebody to speak to about 
the funeral — and I said, 'There be Mr. Halifax, Miss 
March, the kindest gentleman ;' and shesiud, ' if it wouldn't 
trouble him to come ' " 

" Tell her I'm coming." 

When, after some time, he returned, he was very serionb. 

" Wait a minute, Fhineas, and you shall hear ; I feel con- 
ftised, rather. It is so strange, but trusting me thus. I 
wish I could help her more." 

Then he told me all that had passed — how he and Mrs. 
Tod had conjointly arranged the hasty funeral — how brave 
and composed she had been — ^that poor child, all alone 

" Has she indeed no one to help her?" 

" Ko one. She might send for Mr. Brithwood, but he 
was not friendly with her frither ; she aald, she had rathei 
ask this ' kindness df me, because her &ther had liked 
me, and thought I resembled their Walter, who died." 

" Poor Mr. March t — perhaps he is with Walter now 
But, John, can yon do aU that is necessary for her ? You 
ITS very young," 

" She does seem to feel that. She treats me as if I werr 
a man of forty. Do I look so old and grave, Phineaaf" 

^' Sometimes. And about the foneru F" 
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" Tt will be very aioiple. She is determined to go her 
sell She wishes to hare no one besides Mrs. Tod, you, 
snd me." 
*' Where is he to be buried?" 

" In the little churchyard dose by, which yon and I haT« 
looked at many a time. Ah, Phineas, we did not think how 
soon we should be laying our dead there." 

" Not our dead, thank God !" 

But the next minute I understood. " Our dead" — the 
involuntary admission of that sole feeling, which makes one, 
erewhile a stranger, say to, or think of another — "All 
thine are mine, and mine are thioe, henceforward and foi 
ever." 

I watched John as he stood by the fire ; his thooghtfn) 
orow and firm-set lips contradicting the youthfulnese of his 
looks. Few as were his years, he had learnt mnoh in them. 
He was at heart a man, ready and able to design and oarry 
out a man's work in the world. And in his whole aspect 
was such grave purity, such honest truth, that no wonder, 
young as they both were, and little as she knew of him, 
this poor orphan should not have feared to trust him 
entirely. And there is nothing that binds heart to heart, 
of lovers oi- friends, so quickly and so safely, as to trust and 
be trusted in time of trouble. 

" Did she tell you any more, John? Anything of hei 
circumstances ?" 

" No. But from something Mrs. Tod let &11, I fear"— 
and he vainly tried to disguise his extreme satisfaction- 
" that she will be left with little or nothing." 

" Poor Miss March!" 

" Why call her poor? She is not a woman to he pitied, 
but to be honored. You would have thought so, had you 
seen her this morning. So gentle — so wise — so brave. 
Phineas," — and I could see his lips tremble — " that was 
the kind of woman Solomon meant, when he said, ' Her 
price is above rubies.' " 

"I think BO too. I doubt not that when she marries, Ursula 
March will be a 'crown to her husband,'" 

My words, or the half sigh that accompanied them — ^I 
eould not help it — seemed to startle John, out he made n« 
remark. Nor did we recur to the subject again that day. 

Two days after our httle companv followed the coffin onl 
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uf the woodbine porcb, where we had laat 6aid good-bre tc 
poor Mr. March— acroBs the few yards of common, to the 
oharuhyard, scarcely larger than a cottage garden, where, at 
long intervals, the few Enderley dead were laid. 

A small proceBsion — the daughter first, supported by eood 
Mrs. Tod, then John Halifax and I. So we buried bim — 
llio stranger, who at this time, and henceforth, seemed even. 
U John had expressed it, " oar dead," onr own. 

We followed the orphan home. She had walked firmly 
•ad stood by the grave-dde motionless, her hood drawn over 
her &tce. But when we came back to Rose Cottage door, 
anc she gave a quick startled glance up at the tamiliar 
window, we saw Mrs. Tod take her, unresisting, into her 
motherly arms — ^then we knew how it would be. 

*' Come away," said John in a smothered voice — and wo 
came away. 

All that day we sat in oar parlor — Mr. March's parlor 
that had been — where, through Uie no longer darkened case- 
ment, the unwonted sun poured in ; we tned to settle to onr 
ordinary ways, and feel as if this were like all other days— 
our old sunshiny days at Enderley. But it would not do. 
Some imperceptible but great change had taken place. It 
seemed a year since that Saturday aAemooo, when we were 
drinking tea so merrily under the apple-tree in the field. 

We heard no more from Miss March that day. The next, 
we received a message of thanks for our "kindness." She 
had ^ven way at last, Mrs. Tod said, and kept her chamber, 
not seriously ill, but in spirit thoroughly broken down. 
For three days more, when I went to meet John returning 
from Korton Bury, I could see that his first gl^ice, as he 
rode up between the chestnut trees, was to the window of 
the room that had been mine. I always told him, vrithout 
his asking, whatever Mrs. Tod had told me about her state ; 
he used to listen, generally in dlence, and then ^eak of 
something else. He hardly ever mentioned Miss March's 
name. 

Od the fourth morning, I happened to ask him if be had 
told my fether what had occurred here ? 

"Ko." 

I looked surprised. 

"]Md you wish me to tell himP I will, if yoa Vk* 
Phineafi." 
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" Oh, no He takes littlfi interest in strangers.'' 

SoOQ after, as he Imgered about the parlor, John said, 

" Piobably I may be late to-night. After businesB houn^ 
[ want to have a little talk with yonr &ther.'> 

He stood irresolutely by the fire. I knew by his 3oanie 
nance that there was somethiDg on ioji mind. 

" David." 

" Ay, lad," 

*' Will you not tell me first what you want to say to mv 
&ther ?" 

" I can't stay now. To-night, perhaps. But, pshaw 1 
what b there to be told ? ' Nothing,' " 

" Anything that concerns yao, can never be to me quite 
' nothing.' " 

" I know that," he said, affvAionately, and went out of the 
room. 

When he came in, he lonked much more oheerAil — stood 
switching his riding-whip after the old habit, and called upon 
me to admire his fovoritc brown mare. 

"I do ; and her master likewise. John, when you're on 
horseback, you look like a young knight of the middle ages. 
Maybe, some of the <4d Norman olood was in ' Guy H a lif a T, 
gentleman.' " 

It was a dangeroi>8 allumon. He changed color so rapidly 
and violently, that I thought I had angered him. 

"No — that would not matter^-oannot — cannot — ^nevei 
shaU. I am what God made me, and what, with His bless- 
ing, I will make myself." 

He said no more, and very soon afterward he rode away. 
But not before, as every dav, I had noticed that wistftU, wan- 
dering glance up at the darkened window of the room, where 
sad and alone, save for kindly Mrs. Tod, the young orphan 
lay 

l<i the evening, jutit before bed-time, he said to me, trith 
m. rather sad smUe, " Phineas, you wanted to know what it 
ivas that I wished to speak about to your &ther F" 

" Ay, do tell me." 

" It is hardly worth tellmg. Only to ask him how he set 
ay in business for himself. He was, I believe, little oidm 
■Sati I am now." 

," Jnst twenty-one." 

" And I shall be twenty-one next Jane.' * 
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" Are you thinking of petting up for yourself?" 

"A likely matter!" and he laughed rather bitterly, 1 
thought — " when every trade requires some capital, and the 
only trade I thoroughly understand, a very lar^ one. No, 
no, Phineas ; you'll not see me setting up a rival tan-yard 
nest year. My capital is nU,'" 

" Except youth, health, courage, honor, honesty, and a 
few other such trifles," 

" None of which I can coin into money, however. And 
^coT father has exprcseiy told me, that without money a 
tanner can do nothing." 

" Unless, as was his own case, he was taken into some 
partnership, where his services were so valuable as to be 
received instead of capital True, my &ther earned little at 
first, scarcely more tlian you earn now ; but he managed to 
live respectably, and in course of time to marry," 

I avoided looking at John as I sdd the last word. He 
mode no answer, but in a little time he came and leaned 
over my ch^r. 

"Phmeas, yon are a wise counsellor— 'a brother bom foi 
adversity.' I have been vexing myself a good deal about 
my future, but now I will take heart. Perhaps, some day, 
neither you nor any one else will be ashamed of me." 

" No one could, even now, seeing you as you really are." 

" As John Halifax, not as the tanner's 'prentice boy ? 
Oh ! lad — there the goad sticks. Here, I forget everything 
anpleasant ; 1 am my own free natural self; but the minute 
[ get back to Norton Bury — however, it is a wrong, a 
wicked feeling, and must be kept down. Let us talk of 



"OfMiss March? She has been greatly better all day?" 

"She? No, not her to-night!" he sfdd, hurriedly. 
" Pah ! I could almost fancy the odor of these bides on 
my hands still. Give me a candle." 

He went up^stairs and only came down a few ininntes 
before bed -time. 

Next morning was Sunday, After the bells had done 
ringing, we saw a black-veiled figure pass cur window. 
Poor ^rl ! — going to church alone. We followed — taking 
Bare that she should not see ub, either during service, oi 
kfterwards. We did not see anything more of her that day 

Un Monday, a message came, saying that Afisa Marcl 
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wojjld be glad to speak with as both. Ot ooDrse, vt 
went. 

She was sittmg, quite alone, in our old parlor, very gravt 
and pale, but perfectly composed. A little more womoDly- 
looking in the dignity of her great grief, which, girl as she 
was, and young men as we were, seemed to be to her a shield 
Iranscending all worldly "proprieties." 

As she rose, and we shook huids, in a silence only broken 
y the rustle of her black dress, not one of us thought — 
sorely the moat evil-minded gossip oould not have dared to 
think — not the thing. She seemed to have fought through 
the worst of her trouble, and to have put it back into those 
deep quiet chambers where all griefs go : never forgotten, 
never removed, but sealed up m silence, as it should be. 
Perhajw, too— for let us not exact more from Nature than 
Nature grants — the wide difference in character, tempera- 
ment, and sympathies between Miss March and her father, 
imconscioualy made his loss leas a heart-loss, total and irre- 
mediable, than one of mere habit and instinctive feeling, 
which,thefirst shock ovec, would insensibly heal. Be^des, she 
was young — young in iife, in hope,- in bpdy and soul ; and 
youth, though it gneves passionately, cannot for ever grieve, 

I saw, and rejoiced to see, that Miss March was in some 
degree herself again : at least so much of her old self as 
was right, natural, and good for her to be. 

She and John conversed a good deal. Her manner to him 
was easy and natural, as to a friend who deserved and pos- 
sessed her warm gratitude : his was most constrained. 
Gradually, however, this wore away ; there was something 
in her which, piercing all disguises, went at once to the 
heart of things. She seemed to hold in her hand the 
touchstone of truth. 

He asked — no, I believe T asked her, how long she in- 
tended staying at Enderley ? 

" I can hardly tell. Once I understood that my cousin, 
l^chard Brithwood, was left my guardian. This my la— 
this was to have been altered, I believe. I wish it had 
•eon. Ton know Norton Bury, Mr. Halifax?" 

" I live there." 

"Indeed!" — with some snT3)rise. "Then you are pra 
tMbly acquainted with my cousin and hia wifi> ?" 

" No ; but I have seen them." 
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John gave these auawera withoat lifting Ka eve«. 

" Will you tell me candidly, for 1 know nothisg of h<M, 
and it is rather important that I should learn — what sort 
of person is Lady Caroline ?" 

Tliis &ank question, pnt directly, and guarded by the 
battery of those innocent, girlish eyes, waa a veiy ban! 
oneation to bo answered ; for Korton Bury had siud many 
^^latnred things of our young 'sqnire's wife, whom he 
married at Naples, &om the house of the well-lcnown Lady 
ELumlton. 

* She wan, yon are aware. Lady Caroline Kavenel, the 
Earl of Luxmore's daughter." 

" Tes, yes ; but that does not signify, I know nothing of 
Lord Luxmore — I want to know what she ie herself." 

John hesitated, then answered, as he could with truth, 
" She is said to be very charitable to the poor, pleasant and 
kind-hearted. But if I mav venture to hint as much, not 
exactly the &iend whom I think Misfl March would choose, 
or to whom she would like to be indebted for anything but 
courtesy." 

"That was not my meaning. I need not be indebted to 
any one. Only, if she were a good woman, Lady Caroline 
would have been a great comiort and a useful adviser to 
one who is scarcely eighteen, and, I believe, an heiress." 

"An heiress!" The color flashed in atorrent over John's 
whole fece, then left him pale. ' " I — pardon me — I thought 
it was otherwise. Allow me to — to express my pleasure—" 

" It does not add to mine," sud she, half-ogbmg. " Jane 
Cardigan always told me riches brought many cares. Poor 
Jane I I wish I could go back to her — but that ie impoe- 
rible 1" 

A silence here intervened, which it was necessary some 
one should break. 

" So much good can be done with a large fortune," I said. 

" Yes. I know not if mine is very hu^e ; indeed I never 
understood money matters, but have merely believed what 
—what I was told. However, be my fortune much or lit- 
tle, I will try to use it well." 

" I am sure you wiU." 

John s^d nothing ; but his eyes, sad indeed, yet lit with 
i proud tenderness, rested upon her as she spoke. Sooe 
tnier, he rose ap tc take leave. 
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** Do not go yet I want to ask about N ortoii Burjr, J 
oad no idea you lirad there. And Mr. Fletcher too f " 

I replied in the affirmative. 

" In what part of the town ?" 

" On the Coltham Road, near the Abbey." 

" Ah, those Abbey chimes I — how I nsed to listen to them 
night after night, when the pain kept me awake !" 

" What pain P" asked John soddenly, alive to any soflfer 
ag of hers. 

liOss March snuled almost like her old smile. " Oh t 1 
had nearly forgotten it, though it was very bad at the time: 
only that I cat my wrist rather dangerously with a bread 
knite, in a struggle with my nurse." 

" When was Uiat ?" eagerly inqnired John. 

For me, I said nothing. Already I gaeased all. Alas I 
the tide of fate was running strong gainst my poor David. 
What could I do but stand aside and watchf 

" When was it ? Let me s ee " five, six years ago. But, 
indeed, 'tis nothing." 

" Not exactly ' nothing.' Do tell me !" 

And John stood, listening for her words, countmg them 
even, as one would oount, drop by drop, a vial of joy which 
is nearly empty, yet Time's remorseless hand still kept on, 
pouring, pouring. 

" Well, if you must know it, it was one of my nsnghti- 
nesses — I waa very naughty as a child. They would not 
let me have a piece of bread that I WMited to give away tc 
a poor lad." 

" Who stood opposite— under an alley — in the rwn ? — 
was it not ?" 

" How could you know ? But he looked so hungry • I 
was so sorry for him," 

" Were you ?" — in a tone almost Inaudible. 

"I have often thought of him, since, when I chanced to 
look at this mark." 

" Let me look at it ?— may I ?" 

Taking her hand, he softly put back the sleeve, discover 
mg, just above the wrist, a deep, discolored seam. He 
ga3»a at it, his features all quivering, then, without a word 
Mther of adieu or apology, he quitted the room. 
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CHAPTBK XV. 



I « a6 l«ft mth MisB March alone. She sat tooklDg at tbi 
ioor where John had disappeared, in extreme surprise, nu 
mm ing led with a certain embarrassmeiit. 

" What does he mean, Mr. Fletcher ? Oan I have offendtxi 
him in any way ?" 

" Indeed, no." 

" Why did he go away ?" 

But that question, simple aa it was in itself, and mo«l 
fimply put, involved so much, that I felt I had no right «> 
answer it ; while, at the sam.e time, I had no poaaible right 
to use any of those disguises or prevaiications which aie 
foolish and perilous, and very frequently wrong. Nor, even 
had I desired, was Miss March the woman to which one 
dared offer the like ; therefore I said to her plainly — 

"I know the reason, I would not tell you, but I think 
John would prefer telling you himself." 

"As he pleases," returned Miss March, a slight reserve 
tempering her frank manner ; but it soon vanished, and she 
began talking to me in her usual friendly way, asking me 
many questions about the Brithwoods and about ^Norton 
Bury. I answered them freely— my only reservation being, 
that I took care not to give any information concerning 
ourselves. Soon aflerwards, as John did not return, I tooB 
leave of her, and went to our parlor. 

He was not there. He had left word with little Jack, 
who had met him on the common, that he w"«s gone a long 
walk, and should not return till dinner-time. Dinner-time 
came, but I had to dine alone. It was the first 'ime I ever 
knew him to break even such a trivial promise. My heart 
misgave me — I spent a miserable day. 1 was afmd to go 
in search of him, lest he should return to a dreary, empty 
parlor. Better, when he did come in, that he should find a 
cheertul hearth and — me. 

Me, hia friend and brother, who had loved Mm these ox 
years, better than anything else in the whole word. Yrt 
what could I do now ** Fate h.id taken the sceptre out oi 
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my bands — ^I waa utterly powerless ; I ooqld neithei give 
him comfort, nor save him pain, any more. 

What I felt then, it. those long, still hoars, many a oue 
has felt likewise j many a parent over a child, many a uitur 
over a brother, many a friend over a friend. A feeUn)( 
natural and universal. Let those who suffer take it patiently, 
OS the common lot ; let those who win bold the former tie« 
m tendemesa and reverence, nor dare to flaunt the new 
bond cruelly in face of the old. 

Having said tbig, which, being the truth, it struck me aN 
right to say, I will no more allude to the subject. 

In the afternoon there occurred an incident. A coach- 
and-foor, resplendent in liveries, stopped at the door : I knew 
it well, and so did all Norton Bury. It was empt,r ; but 
Lady CaroUne's own mtud — so I heard afterwards — «at in 
the ramble, and Lady Caroline's own black-eyed Keapolitan 
page leaped down, bearing a large letter, which I concluded 
was for Miss March. I waa g!ad that John waa nmt at 
home ; glad that the coach, with all its fine parapherp^aiia, 
was away, empty aa it had arrived, before John came in. 

He did not come until it was ueaily dusk. J wa» at 
the window, looking at my four poplar-trees, as they poi^ited 
skywards like long fingers stretclung up out of the gloom, 
when I saw him crossing the common. At flret I was going 
to meet him at the gate, but on second thoughts I remaned 
within, and only stirred up the fire, which could be s^oa 
shining ever so far. 

" wTiat a blight blaze ! — Nay, you have not wuted ("in- 
ner, I hope ? — ^Tea — yes, that's far better ; I have had s*'eh 
a long walk, and am so tired." 

The words were cheerftil, so was the tone. Too cheeH'uI 
— oh, by far ! The sort of cheerfulness that strikes tc a 
friend's heart, like the piping of soldiers aa they go aw\v 
back Irom a newly-filled grave. 

" Where have you been, John ?" 

"Ail over Nunnely Hill. I must take you there — bu^* 
expansive viewa. Aa Mrs. Tod informed me, quoting: so^ i 
'owl ballad, which she said was written by an uncle ofhere - 
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TbuB ne kept on talking all tea-time, inceaaaatly, npidl] 
talking. It was enough to make one weep. 

After tea, I inaisted on his taking my arm-ohur; saying, 
that after socb a walk, in that raw day, he must be verr 

"Not the least — quite the contrary — ^feel my hand." h 
ns linming. " But I am tired — thoroughly tired." 

He leued back and shut his eyes. Ob, the utter weari- 
ness of bod^ and soul that was written on his face t 

" Why did yoti go out alone P John, yon know that you 
bave always me." 

He looked up, amiling. But the momentary brightnesa 
passed. Alas! I was not enough to make him happy now. 

We sat silent. I knew be would speak to me, in time ; 
out the gates of his heail were close locked. It seemed ns 
if he dared not open them, lest the flood should bui-st forth 
and overwhelm us. 

At nine o'clock, Mrs. Tod came in with supper. She 
had always something or other to say, epecially once the 
late events had drawn the whole household of Rose Cottage 
v> closely togetlier ; now, she was brim-fiill of news. 

She had been all that evening packing up for poor, 
dear Miss March ; though why she should call ner " poor," 
truly, she didn't know. Who would have thought Mr 
Hardi had such grand relations ? Had we seen Lady Caro- 
line Brithwood's coach come that day f Such a beautiful 
coach it was I — sent on purpose for Miss March — only she 
wouldn't go. " But now she has made up her mbd, poor 
dear. She is leaving to-morrow." 

When John beard this, he was helping Mrs. Tod, as 
usual, to fasten the heavy shutters. He stood, with bis 
hand on the bolt, motionless, till the good woman was gone 
Then he staggered to the mantel-piece, and leaned on it with 
both his elbows, his hands covering bis &ux. 

But there was no disguise now— no attempt to make it, 
A young man's first love — not first fancy, but first love — in 
aL its passion, d^peration, and pain— had oome to him, as 
H, comes t& all. I saw him wnthing under it — saw, and 
Bould not help him. The nest few silent minutes were very 
bitter to US both. 

Then I said, gently, " David 1" 

"WeUP" 
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** 1 thought thii gs Tere so." 
"Yes." 

" SappoM ;ou were to talk to me & little — it might a<j 
you good." 

"Another time. Let me go out— oat into the air; I'm 
choking," 

Snatching up Mb hat, tie roBhed from me. I did not dare 
to follow. 

After waiting some time, and listening till aR was quiet in 
the bouse, I conld bear the suspense no longer, and went 
oat. 

I thought I should find him on the Flat — probably in his 
&Torite walk, his '* terrace " as he called it, where he had 
first Been, and must have seen many a day after, that girllBb 
figure tripping lightly idong through the morning Btinsiune 
and morning dew. I had a sort of mstinct that he would be 
there now ; so I climbed up the shortest way, often lodng 
my footing ; for it was a pitchjJark night, and the common 
looked as wide, and black, and still, as a midnight sea. 

John was not there ; indeed, if he had been, I could 
scarcely have seen biin ; I could see nothing but the void 
expanse of the Flat, or, looking down, the broad river of 
mist that rolled through the valley, on the other side of 
which twinkled a few cottage light^ like unearthly beacons 
from the farthest shore of an impaeeable flood. 

Suddenly I remembered hearing Mrs. Tod say that, on 
account of its pita aud quarries, the common was extreraely 
dangerous after dark, except to those who knew it well. In 
a horrible dread I called out John's name — but no one 
answered. I went on blindly, desperately, shoutmg as I 
went. At length, in one of the Roman fosses, I stumbled 
and fell. Some one came, darting with great leaps through 
the miat, and lift«d me up. 

"Oh! David— David I" 

" Phineas — is that you ? You have come out this bitter 
night — why iKd you !" 

His tenderness over me, even then, made me break down. 
I forgot my manhood, or else it slipped from me unawares. 
In the old Bible language, "I fell on his neck and wept." 

Afterwards, I was not sorry for this, because I think my 
we^oiess gave bim strength. I think, amidst the whirl of 
pAssicn that racked him, it was good for him to feel that the 
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oae crowiun^ cup of Hfe is not inevitabl;? life's sole saare 
atmce; that it waa something to have a fnend and brothei 
who loved him with a love — like Jonathan's — "paadng the 
love of women." 

" I have been very wrong," he kept repeating, in a bro 
ken voice; "but I was not mTself I am better now. 
Come— let OB go home." 

He put his arm roimd me to keep me warm. He even 
iBt down by the fire to talk with me. What«ver straggle 
there had been, I saw it was over, he looked his own self 
^K>nly so very, very pale, and spoke in his natural voioe ; 
ay, even when mentionii^ her, which he was the first to do. 

" She goes to-morrow, you are sure, Ffaineas ?" 

" I believe so. Shall you see her again V 

" If she desires it." 

" Shall you s^ anything to her ?" 

"Nothing. If for a little while — not kuowmg or not 
thinking of all the truth — I felt I Iiad strength to remove 
all impediments, I now see that even to dream of such 
things, makes me a fool, or possibly worse — a knave. I will 
be neither — ^I will be a man." 

I replied not; how could one answer such words?— 
oalmly uttered, though each syllable must have been torn 
out like a piece of his heart, 

"Did she say anything to you? Did she ask why I left 
her 8o abruptly this morning?" 

" Sfie did ; I said you would probably tell her the reason 
yourself." 

" I will. She must no longer be kept in ignorance about 
me or my position. I shall tell her the whole truth — save 
one thing. She need never know that." 

I guessed by his broken voice what the "one thing'- 
was; — which he counted as nothing; but which, I think, 
any true woman would have counted worth everything — 
the priceless gift of a good man's love. Love, that in such 
a nature as his, if once conceived, would last a hfe-lirae 
And she was not to know it I I felt sorry — ay, even sorry 
for Ursula March. 

" Do you not think I am ri^t, Phineas ?" 

"Perhaps. I cannot say. You are the be^t judge." 

" It is right," said he, firmly. " There can be no pos^blc 
tope for me ; nothing remains ^t silence." 
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I did Dot quite agree with him. I coold not see that to 
any yoing man, omy twenty years old, with the world a& 
before him, any lore could be absolutely hopeless; espe- 
cially to a yoang mtui like John Halifax. But as things 
DOW stood, 1 deemed it best to leave him altogether to him- 
sehj offering neither advice nor opinion. What Providenoe 
willed, through his will, would happen : for me to interfere 
either way Would be at once idle and perilous ; nay, in some 
seDse, exceedingly wrong. 

So I kept my thoughts to myself, and preserved a total 
nlenoe. 

Joha broke it — talking to himself as if he had foi^otten 
[ was by. 

" To think it was she who did it — ^that first kindness to a 
poor friendless boy. I never forgot it — never. It did me 
more good than I can tell. And that scar on her poor arm 
— her dear Uttle tender arm! — how this morning I would 
have given all the world to " 

He broke off — instinctively, as it were — with the sort of 
teeling every good man has, that the sacred passion, the in- 
most tenderness of his lovo should be kept wholly between 
himself and the woman he has chosen. 

I knew that too ; knew that in his heart had grown np a 
secret, a necessity, a desire, stronger than any mendship— 
closer than the dosest bond of brotherly love. Perhaps — 
I hardly know why — I sighed. 

John turned round — "Pbineas, you must not think — be- 
cause of this — which you will understand for yourself, I 
hope, one day ; you must not think i could ever think less, 
or feel less, about my brother." 

He spoke earnestly, with a full heart. We clasped handt 
warmly and silently. Thus was healed my hwt lingering 
pain — I was thenceforward entirely satisfied. 

I thmk wo parted that night as we had never parted be- 
fore feeling that the trial of our friendship — the great trial, 
perhaps, of any friendship — had come and passed, safely: 
that whatever new ties might gather round each, our two 
hearts would cleave together until death. 

The next morning; rose, as I have seen many a morning 
tise at Enderley — misty and grey ; but oh, so heavenly fair ; 
with a pearly network of dewy gossamer imder foot, and 
overhead countless thistle-downs flying about, like &iry 
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ohaiiota liiuTying oat of sight of the sun, which had odI; 
moimted high enough ahove the Flat to touch the horizon 
of hills opposite, and the tops of my four poplars, leaving 
Rose Cottage aod the valley below it all in morniag sha- 
dow. John called me to go with him on the oommoa ; his 
voice sounded so cheerful outside my door, that it waa with 
a ^ad heart I rose and went. 

He chose his old walk — hia " terrace." Ko chance now 
?f meeting the light figure coming tripping along the levei 
till. All that dream was now over. He did not speak of 
it — nor L He seemed contented — or, at least, thoroughly 
calmed down ; except that the sweet composure of his mien 
had settled into the harder gravity of manhood. The orisifl 
and climax of youth had been gone through — he never 
could be a boy i^ain. 

We came to that part of John's terrace which overhang 
thf churcb-yard. Both of us glanced instinctively down to 
the 'leap of loose red earth^the as yet nameless grave. Some 
one stood beside it — the only one who waa hkely to be there. 

Sven had I not recognised her, John's manner would have 
told me who it was. A deadly paleness overspread his face 
— its quietness was gone — every feature trembled — it almost 
broke my heail to see how deeply this love had struck Us 
rootsdowntothe very core of his; twistingthem with every 
fibre of his being. A love which, though it had sprung up 
so eady, and come to maturity so fast, nugfat yet be the 
curse of his whole existence. Save that no love conceived 
virtuously, for a good woman, be it ever so hopeless, can be 
rightly considered ss a curse, 

" Shall we go away ?" I whispered — " a long walk — to 
the other side of the Flat ? She will have lefl Rose Cottage 

*' When f " 

" Before noon, I heard. Come, David." 

He suffered me to put my arm in hia, and draw him away 
for a step or two, then turned. 

" I can't, Riineaa, I can't I X mmt look it her again- 
only for one minute — one little minute." 

But he stayed — we were standing where she could not 
•ee us — till she had slowly left the grave. We htard the 
diok of the churoh-yard gate where she went afterward 
ve could not disoem. 
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John moved away. I asked him S we Bboald lake our 
•ralk now P But he did not Beem to hear me ; so I let him 
follow his own way — perhaps it might be for good — who 
could tell ? 

He descended from .ne Flat, and came quiokly ronnd 
The comer ol the cottage. Miss March stood there, trying 
,o find one fresh rose among the &st-withering cIuRtere 
about what had been our parlor window and now was hers. 

She saw us, acknowledged us, but hurriedly, and not 
without some momentary signe of Station. 

" The roses are all gone," she s^d, rather sadly. 

" Perhaps, higher up, I can reach one — shall I try ?" 

I marvelled to see that John's manner as he addressed 
her was just like lua manner always with her. 

" Thank you — that will do. I wanted to take some awaj 
with me — I am leaving Rose Cottage to-day, Mr. Hali&x.' 

" So I have heard." 

He did not say "sorry to hear." I wondered did the 
omission strike her? But no — she evidently regarded us 
both as mere ac^u^tances, inevitably, perhaps even ten- 
derly bound up with this time ; and as such, clamiing a more 
than ordinary place in her regard and remembrance. No 
man with common sense or common feeling, oould for a 
moment dare to misinterpret the emotion she ^owed. 

Re-entering the house, she asked us if we would come in 
with her ; she had a few things to say to us. And then shp 
ag^ referred gratefully to our " kindness," 

We all went once more^for the last time — into the little 
parlor. 

" Tes — -I am going away," said she, m.oumfiiIly. 

" We hope all good will go with you— always and every 
where." 

"Thank you, Mr. Fletcher." 

It was strange, the grave tone our intercourse now inva 
nably assumed. We might have been three old people, 
who bad long fought wiw and endured the crosses of th« 
M'orld, instead of two young men and a young woman, ih 
the very dawn of life. 

" Circumetancea have fixed my plans since I saw you yen- 
ierday. I am going to reside for a time with my cousins, 
the Brithwoods. It seems beat fcr me. Lady Caroline 19 
very kind, and I am so lonely." 
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She aaid this not m any compliment, but as if acccptiDg 
the fact, and making up ber mind to endure it. A littU 
more fraffmenta^ convei-sation passed; chiefly between 
herself and mo — John uttered scarcely a word. He sat by 
the window, half shadioff his face with his hand. Under 
that covert, the gaze which incessantly followed and dwelt 
sn her face— oh, had she seen it ! 

The moments narrowed. Would he say what he had 
intended, concerning his position in the world ? Had she 

Siessed or learned anything, or were we to her sunply Mr 
alifax and Mr, Fletcher — two " gentlemen " of Norton 
Bury ? It appeared bo. 

"This is not a very long good-bye, I trust ?" said she to 
me, with something more than courtesy. "I shall remain 
at the Mylhe House some weeks, I believe. How long do 
you purpose staying at Enderley ?" 

I was unoertiun, 

" But your home is in Norton Bury ? I hope — I trust, 
you will allow my oonsin to express in his own honse his 
thanks and mine for your great kindness during my trouble F" 

Neither of us answered. Miss March looked surprised — 
hurt — nay, displeased ; then her eye, resting on John, lost 
its haughtiness, and became humble and sweet. 

" Mr. Halifax, I know nothing of my cousin, and I do 
know you. Will you tell me — candidly, asl know you will 
— whether there is anything in Mr. Brithwood, which yon 
think nnworthy of your acquaintance ?" 

" He would think me nnworthy of bis," was the low, firm 
Answer. 

Miss March smiled in credulous! j. " Because you are not 
very rich ? What can that signify ? It is enoi^h for me 
that my friends are gentlemen." 

" Mr. Brithwood, and many others, would not allow my 
claim to that title." 

Astonished — nay, somewhat more than astonished — the 
young gentlewoman drew back a little. " I do not quite 
understand you." 

"Let me eiplwn, tfien;" and her involuntary gesture 
seeming to have brought back all honest dignity and manly 
pride, he faced her, once more himself. "It is right, Mi« 
March, that you should know who and what I am, to whom 
ysuare giving the honor of yonr kindness. Perhi^ jov 
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•ngbt to have known before ; but here, at Enderley, we 
•eemed to be equals — frieada." 

" I have indeed felt it so." 

"Then, yon will the sooner pardon my not telling yon— 
what yoD never asked, and I was only too ready to forget — 
that we are not equals — that is, society would not regard 
US as such — and I doubt if even you yourself would wish us 
to be friends." 

"Why not 1" 

" Because yon ire a gentlewoman, and L am a trades- 

The news was evidently a shock to her — ^it could not but 
be, reared as she had been. She sat — the eye-lashes drop 
pine over her flushed cheeks- -perfectly alent. 

John's voice grew firmer —prouder— no hesitation now. 

"My calling is, as you will soon hear at Norton Bury, 
that of a tanner. I am apprentice to Abel Fletcher — 
Phineas's &ther." 

" Mr. Fletcher !" She looked up at me — a mingled look 
of kindliness and pain. 

" Ay, Phineas is a little less beneath your notice than 1 
am. He is rich — he has been well educated ; I have had to 
educate myself. I came to Norton Bury six years ago— 
a be^ar-boy. No, not quite that — for I never begged ; 
either worked or starved." 

The earnestness, the passion of his tone, made Miss Marcb 
lift her eyes, but they fell again. 

"Yes, Phineas found me in an alley — starving. We stood 
in the Tain, opposite the mayor's house. A litUe girl — you 
know her, Auss March — came to the door, and threw out to 
me a bit of bread." 

Now indeed she started. " You — was that you 1" 

"It was I." 

John paused, and his whole manner changed into soft- 
ness, aa he resumed. " I never forgot that little girl. Many 
S time, when I was inclined to do wrong, she kept me right 
—the remembrance of her sweet iace and her kmdness." 

That &ce was pressed down ag^nst the sofa where she 
»t. Miss March was all but weeping. 

John continued. 

" I am glad to have met ner agam—glad to have been 
able to do her some small good in return for th» infinite 
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good she once did me. I shall bid her Arevell now — al 
unoe and i^together." 

A quick involuntary tarn of the hidden face aaked him, 
"Why?" 

"B«cauBe," John answered, "the world Bays we are not 
ei^nalB, and it would neither be for Mm March's honor nor 
mine did I try to force upon it the truth, which I may prove 
openly one day — ^that we are equala." 

Miss March looked np at him— it were hard to say mth 
what expression of pleasure, or pride, or fdmple astonish- 
ment ; perhaps a mingling of all. She dlently ofiered her 
hand, first to me and then to John. Whether she meant it 
as JHendUness, or as a mere ceremony of adieu, I cannot 
tell. John took it as the latter, and rose. 

Hia hand was on the door — but he could not go. 

" Miss March," he said, " perhaps I may never see you 
ag^n — at least, never as now. Let me look once more at 
tEat wrist which was hurt." 

Her left arm was hanging over the bo& — ^the scar being 
visible enough. John took the hand, and held it firmly. 

" Poor little hand — ^blessed little band I May Ood bless 
.t evermore." 

Suddenly he pressed hia lips to the place where the wound 
had been — a kiss long and close, such as only a lover's kiss 
could be. Surely she must have felt it — ^koown it. 

A moment afterward, he was gone. 

That day Miss March departed, and we remained at Ed 
tterley alone 



CHAPTER, XVI. 

It was winter-time. All the summer-days at Enderlev were 
gone, " like a dream when one awaketb." Of her who had 
been the beautiful centre of the dream, we bad never beard 
nor spoken since. 

John and I were walking together along the road to- 
wards the Mytbe , we could jnst see tbe frosty sunset re- 
fieoted «n the windows of the Mythe House, now closedfor 
months, the lamily being away. Tbe meadows alongside, 
where the Avon had overflowed and frozen, were a popnlai 
Kkating ground : and the road was alive with looker&on of 
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every class. All Norton Boiy seemed abroad ; and half 
Norton Biuy exchanged salntations with my companion, 
till I was amused to notice how large John's acqnamtaoc* 
bad grown. 

Among the rest, there overtook ns a little elderly lady, 
asprim and neat as an old maid, and as bright-looking as a 
happy matron. I saw at once who it was — Mi-a. Jessop, 
»ar good doctor's new wife, and old love ; whom he had 
ately brourfit home, to the great amazement and curiodty 
of Norton Bury. 

" She seems to like you very much," I said; as after a 
oordial greeting, which John returned rather formally, she 
trotted on, 

" They were both very kind to me in London, last month, 
as I think I told you." 

" Ay I" It was one of the few things he had mentioned 
about that same London joumer, for he had grown into a 
painihl habit of silence now. Yet I dreaded to break it, 
lest any wounds rankling beneath might thereby be caused 
to smart onoe more. And onr love to one auother was too 
faithful for a little reserve to have power to influence it in 
any way. 

We came once moie upon the old lady, watching thv 
skaters. She i^ain spoke to John, and looked at me with 
her keen, kind, blue eyes. 

" I think I know wb j your friend is, though yon do not 
introduce him." (John hastily performed that ceremony.) 
" Tom and I " (how funny to hear her call our old bach^or 
doctor, 'Toml') "were wondering what had become of 
you, Mr, Hali&x. Are you stronger than you were in 
London ?" 

" Was he ill in London, madam f" 

"No, indeed, PhiueasI Or only enough to win for m« 
Dr (md Mrs. Jessop's great kindness." 

" Wliich you have never come to thuik us for. Never 
crossed our door-aill since we returned home I Does nol 
your conscience sting yon for your ingratitude F" 

He colored deeply. 

" Indeed, Mrs. Jessop, it was not ingratitude." 

** I know it ; I believe it," she answered, with much Idni 
uess. " Tell me what it wasF" 

He hesitated 
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•"Ton onglit to believe the warm interest we boUi taka 
ID yon. TeD me the plain truth." 

'*I will. It is that your kindness to me in London was 
no reason for my intruding on you at Norton Bury, It 
might not be agreeable for you and Dr. Jeeaop to have my 
acquiuntance here." 

The little old lady's eyes brightened into Bomething b» 
yond mere kindness ae she looked at him. 

" Mr. Kali&z, I thank yon for that 'plain truth.' Truth 
u always best. Now for nune. I had heard you were a 
tradesman ; I found ont for myself that you were a gentle- 
man. I do not think the two fact^ incompatible, nor does 
my husband. We shall be happy to see you at onr house 
at all times, and under all circumstances." 

She offered him her hand. John bowed over it in silence. 

" Well, then, suppose you come this evening ; both of 
you ?" 

We assented ; and on her further invitation, John and I 
and the little old lady walked on together. 

I could not help watching Mrs. Jessop with some amnee- 
ment. Norton Bury s^d she had been a poor governess 
aU her days ; but that bard life had left no shadow on the 
cheerfiil sunset of her existence now. It was a frank, bright, 
happy ^e, in spile of its wrinkles, and its somewhat hard 
Welch features. And it was pleasant to hear her talk, even 
though she talked a good deal, and in a decidedly Welch 
accent. Sometimes a tone or two reminded me slightly 

of Ay, it was easy to gueM why John evidently Uked 

the old lady. 

" I know this road well, Mr. Halifax. Once I spent s 
summer here, with an old pupil now grown-up. I am going 
to^ay to inquire about her at the Mythe House. The 
Brithwoods came home yesterday." 

I was afraid to look at John. Even to me the news was 
startling. How I blessed Mrs. J essop's innocent garrulous 
aess. 

" I hope they will remain here some time. I have a special 
nterest in their stay. Not on Lady Caroline's accoont. 
though. She patronizes me very kindly ; but I doubt if she 
Bver foreets, what Tom says I am rather too proud of re- 
membermg — that I was the poor governess, Jane Cardigan,' 

"Jane Cardigan 1" I exc1aime<l. 
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" What, Mr. Fletcher, yon know my name t And realJy, 
oow I think of it, I believe I have heard yoan, Kot from 
Tom, either. It couldn't possibly be — yet it certainly was 
— How strange 1 Did yon ever hear tell of a Miss Ursula 
March ?" 

The live crimson rushed madly over John's &oe. Mrs. 
iesaop saw it ; she could not but see. At first, she looked 
utoundcd, then exceedingly grave. 

I replied, " that we had had the honor of meeting Miss 
March last summer, at Enderley." 

" Tea," the old lady continued somewhat fonnally, " Now 
I reooUect, Miss March told me of the circumstance ; of two 
gentlemen there, who were very kind to her when her fkther 
died ; a Mr. Fletcher and bis friend — was that Mr. Hali&x ?" 

" It was," I answered : for John was speecUess. Alas 1 1 
saw at once that all my hopes for him, all the dedgn of my 
long ulence on this subject, had been in vain. Ko, he had 
not forgotten her. It was not in his nature to forget, 

Mrs. Jessop went on, still addressing herself to me. 

" I am sure I ought, on behalf of my dear pupil, to offe," 
you both my warmest thanks. Hers was a most trying 

fosition. She never told me of it till afterwards, poor cbUd I 
am thankful her trouble was softened to her by finding 
that strangers" — (was it only my fency that detected a 
slight stress on the word?) — "mere strangers could be at 
once so thoughtful and so kind," 

" No one could be otherwise to Miss March. Is she well ? 
Has she recovered from her trial ?" 

" I hope so. Happily, few sorrows, few feelings of any 
kind, take lasting hold at eighteen. She is a noble g^rl. 
She did her duty, and it was no light one, to him who is 
gone ; now her life begins anew. It is sure to be prosperous 
— I trust it may be very happy. — Now I must bid you both 
good-bye." 

She stopped at the gates of the Mythe House ; great iron 
gates, a barrier as proud and impassable as that which in 
»iese times the rich shut against the poor, the aristocrat 
against the plebeian. John, glancing once up at them, 
hurriedly moved on. 

*' Stay; you will come and see us, Mr.Halitax? Promise P" 

**If you wish it." 

*' And promise, too that, under ail circnmstanoee, you 
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will tell Die, as you did tbis raonimg, tlie ' plun tmtii f 
Yes, I Bee you wiU. Good-bye," 

The iron gates closed upon ber, and i^ainst us. Wt 
took our dlBut way up to toe Mythe to our &vorite stile 
Tbere we leaned — still in silence, for many minutes, 

" The wind is keen, Phineas ; you must be cold." 

Kow I could speak to bim — could ask bim to tell me of 
IB pain. 

" It is so long unoe you have told me anything. It might 
o yon good." 

"N^otning can do me good. Nothing but bearing it 
My God I what have I not borne I Five whole months to be 
dying of thirst, and not a drop of water to cool my longne." 

He bared his head and throat to the cutting wind — his 
iihest heaved, his eyes seemed in a Same. 

" God forgive me I — hnt I sometimes think I would give 
myself body and soul to the devil, for one glimpse of her 
lace, one touch of her little hand." 

I made no answer. What answer could be made to snch 
words as these ? I w^ted — all I could do — till the pa- 
roxysm had gone by. Then I hinted — as indeed seemed nOt 
ualikely — that he might see her soon. 

" Tee, a great way off, like that cloud up there. Bat I 
want her near — close — ^in my home — at my heart! — Phi- 
neas," he g^ped, " talk to me — about something els&~ 
anything. Don't let me think, or I shall go clean mad." 

And indeed he looked so. I was terrified. So quiet aa 
I had always seen him when we met, so steadily as he had i 
pursued his daily duties ; and with all this underneath— 
this torment, conflict, desptur, of a young man's love. It 
must come out — better it shonld, 

" And you have gone on working all this while ?" 

"I was obliged. Nothing but work kept me in my 
senses. Besides" — and he laughed hoarsely — " I was safest 
in the tan-yard. The thought of ber could not come there 
I was glad of it. I tried to be solely, and altogether what 
I am— a 'prentice lad — a mere clown." 

" Nay, that waia wrong." 

" Was it ? Well, at last it struck me so. I thought I 
■vonld be a gentleman E^ain— just for a pretence, you uiov 
—a dream — a bit of the old i^eam back again. So I went 
to London." 
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" And met the Jessopa there F" 



" Yes ; though I did not know she was Jane Cardigan, 
But I liked her — I liked my life with them. It waa like 

breathing a higher ^, the same air that Oh, I^ineas, 

tt was norrible to come back to mj life her^— to thai 
wcarsed tan-^ard I" 

I said nothing. 

'* Yon see, now" — and that hard langh smote me to ^he 
tieart ag^ — " yon see, Phineas, how wicked I am growing. 
You vSi have to cut my acquaintance presently." 

" Tell me the rest — I mean, the rest of your life in 
London," I said, after a pause. "Did you hear of her?" 

" Of course not ; though I knew she was there. I saw 
it in the ' Court Circular.' Fancy a lady, whose name was 
in the ' Court Circular,' being inquu-ed after by a tanner's 
lad 1 But I wanted to look at her — any beggar might do 
that, you know — ao I watched in streets and parks, by 
theatre-doors at nights, and by churoh-doore on Sunday 
mornings ; yet I never saw her once. Only think, not once 
for five whole months." 

" John, how could you tell me you were happy?" 

*' I don't know. Perhaps because of mypnde ; perhaps 
because — Ah, don't look so wretched ! Wny did you let 
me say all this ? You are too good for such as L" 

Of course, I took no heed of idle words like these. I let 
him stand there, leaning i^ainst the stile, now and then 
grasping it with his nervous, muscular hands, as if he would 
tear it down ; then I said quietly — 

" What do you intend to do ?" 

" Do ? ^Nothing ! What can I do ? Though sometimes 
a score of plans rush into my mind, such as to run away to 
the Indies, like that young Warreu Hastings we were talk- 
ing o^ come back twenty years hence a nabob, and — marry 
her," 

" Marry her," I repeated, mournfiilly. 

" Ay, I could That is what maddens me. If now she 
and I were to meet and stand together, equal man and 
woman, I could make her love mo ; I feel I could. Instead 
of crawling after her thus, I would go boldly in at those 
very gates-~do you think she is there?" 

He trembled, actually trembled, at the mere thon^t of 
ner being so near. 
12 
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"Ob, it's hard, hard! I could despise myself. Why 
oaouot I trust my manhood, my honest manhood that I wu 
born with, go straight to her and tell her that I love her, 
that God meant her for me and me for her — tme huBband 
and tme wife ? Fhineaa, mark my words" — and, wild as 
hia manner was, it had a certain force which sounded most 
likti propheoy — "if ever Ursula March marries, she will be 
ay wife — my wife I" 

I could only mormur — "Heaven grant it!" 

" But we shall never marry, neither one nor the Other ot 
use ; we shall go on apart and alone, till the next world. 
Perhaps she wm come to me then ; I may have her in my 
heart there." 

John looked upward : there was in the west a broad, red, 
frosty oloud, and just beyond it, nay, all but resting on it, the 
new moon— a little, wintry, soft new moon. A sight that 
might weU have hushed the maddest storm of passion : it 
hushed his. He stood still, looking up, for many minutes, 
then his eyes closed, the lacjies all wet. 

" We'll never speak of this again, Fhineaa ; I'U not grieve 
thee any more ; I'll try and be a better brother to thee for 
the fatnre. Come along 1" 

He drew my arm in his, and we went home. 

Passing the tan-yaid, John proposed that we should call 
for my fether. My poor lather ; now daily growing more 
sour and old, and daily leaning more and more upon John, 
who never ceased to respect, and make every one else respect, 
his master. Though still ostensibly a 'prentice, he had now 
the business almost entirely in his hands. It was pleasant 
to see how my father brightened up at bis coming — how 
readily, when he returned homeward, be leaned upon John's 
strong arm, now the support of both him and me. Thus 
we walked through Norton Bury streets, where everybody 
knew us, and indeed as it seemed to me this morning, nearly 
everybody greeted us — at least, one of us ; but my &tfaei 
walked along soberly and' sternly, frowning at almost every 
salutation John Hahiax received. 

*' Thee art making &r too many Mends, Jobn. I watn 
thee !" 

" Not friends — only Mendly acquaintance," was the gentle 
Wiswer : be was well used to turn away, daily and hourly, 
Abel Fletcher's wrath. But it wsa ronsed beyond oon 
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trol when I>r. Jessop'B neat little carrii^i;, ftnd neatest if 
little wives, stopped at the corb-stone and sammoDed 

" I want yon and Mr. Fletcher to come to us to-morrow 
instead of this evening. Lady Caroline Brithwood wieheB to 
•ee yon." 

•'Me?" 

"Yes, you," sniiled the old lady, " yon, John Halifax, 
the hero of the people, who quelled the hread riots, and gave 
evidence thereupon to Mr. Ktt, in Loudon. Nay t why 
didn't you tell me the wonderf\il story ? Her ladyship la 
foil of it. She will torment me tUl she sees yon — I know 
her ways. For my sake, you must come." 

Waiting no reiusal, Mrs. Jessop drove on. 

" What's that ?" said my &ther, sharply. " John, where 
art thee going ?" 

I knew this w&a the first warning-gun of a battle which 
broke out afresh every time John appeared in any livelier 
garb than bis fevorite grey, or was suspected of any more 
worldly aseociatea tiian our quiet selves. He always took my 
&ther's attacks patiently — this time peculiarly so. He made 
no answer, but passed his hand once or twice over his brow, 
as if he could not see clearly. 

Abel Fletcher repeated the question. 

" Yes ; that was Mrs, Jessop, sir." 

"I know," grumbled my father. "The doctor is a fool 
in his old age. Who did she want thee to meet ?" 

" She ! — Oh, Lady Caroline, you mean ?" 

" Lady Caroline wishes particularly to see John." 

Abel Fletcher stopped, planted his stick in the ground, 
released bis arm from John's, and eyed him from top to toe. 

"Thee? — a woman of quality wanting to see tfteef 
Toung man, thee art a hypocrite." 

"Sir I" 

"I knew it I I foresaw how thy fine ways would endl 
Going to London — crawling at the heels of grand folk — de- 
spising thy honest trade — trying to make thyself appear a 
gentleman I" 

" I hope I am a gentleman." 

Wor^ could not describe my father's horrified astonish- 
mont. " Oh, lad I" he cried — "poor misguided lad I — tha 
Lord have mercy upon thee !" 
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John amiled — lus mind evidently Inll of other things 
Abel Fletcher's anger grew. 

"And thee wants to hang on to the tail of other 'gentle- 
men,' such as Richard Brithwood forsooth ! — a fox-hunting, 
drinki&g, dicing fool 1" 

I was shocked; I had not believed him so bad as that — 
the young 'squire— Miss March's coudn. 

" Or," pursued mj &tlier, waxing hotter and hotter, " or 
i ' lady ' such as his wife is, the Jezebel daughter of an Ahah 
btfaer — brought up in the impious atrocities of France, and 
the debaucheiies of Naples, whore, though she keeps it close 
here, she abode with that vile woman whom they call Lady 
Hamilton." 

John started. Well he might, for even to oar quiet tovn 
had come, all this winter, foul newspaper tales about Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton. 

"Take care," he ssud, in much i^tation. *'Any taint 
apon a woman's &me harms not her luone, but all connected 
with her. For God's sake, sir, whether it be true or not, 
do not whisper ia Norton Bnr^ that Lady Caroline Brith- 
wood is a fiiend of Lady Hamilton I" 

" Pshaw I What is either woman to us ?" 

And my iather climbed tht steps to his own door, John 
following. 

" Nay, young gentleman, my poor bouse is hardly good 
enough for such as thee." 

John turned, cruelly galled, but recovered himselfl 

" Tou are unjnst to me, Abel Fletcher ; and you yourself 
will think so soon. Hay I come in ?" 

My father made no answer, and I brought John in as 
asuiu. In truth, we had both more to think of thMi Abel 
Fletcher's temporary displeasure. This strange chance — 
what might it imply ? — to what might it not lead? But 
do: if I judged Mrs. Jessop aright, it neither implied, nor 
would lead to, what I saw John's f^cy had at once sprung 
toward, and revelled in, madly. A lover's fancy — a lover's 
hope. Even I could see what will-o'-the-wisps they were. 

But the doctor's good wife, Ursula March's wise governess, 
would never lore a young man with sach phantoms as these 
[ telt sure — certaia — that if we met the Brithwoods, we 
dionld meet no one else. Certfun, even when, aa we sat at 
oar dish of tea, there came in two little diunty note«~the 
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first iDTitntaoiiB to worldly feetivity that had ever tempted 
our Quaker hoaBchold, and which Jael flung out of her 
fingers as if they had been coals from Gehenna, Kotes, 
biiUing as to a "little supper" at Dr. Jessop'a, with Mr. 
and iMy Caroline Brithwood, of the Mythe House. 

"Give them to your father, Phineas." And John vainly 
tried to hide the dash of his eye — the smiles that came and 
vent like summer lightning — " To-morrow — yon see, it i 
(o-moiTow." 

Poor lad ! he had forgotten every worldly thing, in the 
hope of that to-morrow. 

My father's sharp voice roused him. " I^iineas, tbee'It 
stay at home. Tell the woman I say so." 

" And John, &ther ?" 

" John may go to ruin if he chooses. He is his own 
master." 

"I have been always." And the answer came less in 
pride than sadness. "I might have gone to rnin years ago, 
bat for the mercy of Heaven and yonr kindness. Do not 
let ns be at war&re now." 

"All thy own &ult, lad. "W^ cannot thee keep in thy 
own rank ? Respect thyself. Be an honest tradesman, aa 
I have been." 

" And as I trust always to be. Bat that is only my call- 
mg, not me. I — John Halifax— am just the same, whether 
in the tan-yard or Dr. Jessop's drawing-room. The one 
position cannot degrade, nor the other elevate me. I should 
not 'respect myself,' if I believed otherwise." 

" Eh ?" — my father absolutely dropped his pipe in amaze- 
ment. " Then, thee thmkest thyself already quite a gen- 
tleman ?" 

"As I told you before, nr — I hope I am," 

"Fit to associate with the finest folk in the land?" 

"If they demre it, and I choose it, certainly." 

Kow, Abel Fletcher, like all boneft men, Uked honesty 
And something in John's bold spirit and &ee, bright eye, 
seemed to-day to strike him more than ordinanly. 

"Lad, lad, thee art young But it won't last — no, it 
won't last," 

He knocked the white ashes oat of his pipe — it had been 
eorliiig in brave wreaths to the very ceiling, two minutea 
before — and sat musing. 
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" But about to-morrow ?" perasted John, after watchm^ 
bim some tittle time. " I could go — I could have gone, with 
out either jrour knowlei^e or penniasion ; bat I had rathei 
deal opeuly with you. You know I alwavs do. You hare 
been the lundest master — ^the truest friend to me ; I hope, as 
long as I Uve, rarely to oppose, and never to deceive jou." 

His manner — earnest, yet most respectful — his candid 
looks, under which lurked an evident anxiety and pMn, 
might have mollified a harder man than Abel Fletcher. 

" John, why dost thee wast to go among those grand 
folk ?" 

" Not because they are grand folk. I have other reaaonH 
— strong reasons." 

" Be honest. Tell me thy strong reasons," 

Here was a str^I. 

" Why dost thee blush, young man ? Is it aught thee 
art ashamed of?" 

"Ashamed! No!" 

" Is it a secret, then, the telling of which woidd be to 
thee, or to any else, dishonor ?" 

" Dishonor 1" ^d the bright eye shot an indignant 
gleam. 

"Then, tell the truth." 

"I will. I wish first to find out, for myself^ whether 
Lady Caroline Brithwood is fitted to have under her charge 
one who is young — innocent — good." 

" Has she such an one ? One thee knows ?" 

"Yes." 

*' Man or woman ?" 

" Woman." 

My father tunied, aud looked John full in the eyes. 
Stern as that look was, I traced in it a strange compassion. 

" Lad, I thought so. Thee hast found the cui-se of man's 
life — woman." 

To my amazement, John replied not a syllable. He 
seemed even as if he had foi^tten himself and bis own 
secret — thus, for what end I knew not, voluntarily be- 
trayed — so absorbed was he in contemplating the old man 
And truly, in all my life, I had never seen sudi a convuXsion 
pass over my father's face. It was like as if some one baii 
touched and revived the torment of a long-hidden, but 
nevoT'to-be-healed wound. Not till years after did X under 
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Rlttnd the full meaning of John's gaze, or vhj he was ac 
patient with my father. 

The torment passed — ended in violent anger. 

' Out with it. Who Is deluding thee ^ la it a niatt«r 
of wedlock, or only — " 

" Stop I" John cried, his fece all on fire. *' The hdj — " 

* It is a 'lady" N"ow I see why thee would fiim be a 
•enUenuin." 

" Oh, fether — how can yon ?" 

■' So thee knowest it too — ^I see it in thy fece. Wouldat 
thee be led away by him a second Ume ! But thee shall 
not, I'll put thee under lock and key before thee shalt ruin 
•hyBelii and disgrace thy fether." 

This was hard to bear ; but I believe — ^it was John's teach- 
ing — that one ought to bear anything, however hard, from a 
just and worthy parent. And it was John himself who 
now grasped my hand, and whispered patience. John — 
who knew, what I myself, as I have said, did not learn for 
years, concerning my father's former history. 

" Sir, you mistake ; Phineas has nothing whatever to do 
with this matter. He is altogether blameless. So am I too, 
if you heard all." 

" Tell me all ; honor is bold — shame only is silent." 

" I feel no diame — an honest love is no disgrace to any 
man. And ray confesdng it harms no one. She neither 
knows of it nor returns it." 

As he swd this, slowly, gravely, John m6ved a step bach 
and sat down. His fiice was in shadow ; bat the fire shone 
on his hands, tightly locked together, motionless as stone. 

My father was deeply moved. Heaven knows what 
ghosts of former days came and knocked at the old man's 
heart. We all three sat silent for a long time, then my 
father said, 

" Who is she ?" 

" I had rather not tell yoa. She is above me in worldly 
station." 

"Ah!" a fierce exclamation. "But thee wonld'st not 
bumble thyself— ruin thy peace for life f Thee wouid'st not 
marry her ?" 

" I would — if she had loved me. Even yet, ii by any 
Konorable means I can rise to her level, so as to be aW to 
win her love, marry her I will," 
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That brava " I wU" — it eeemed to carry its own fulfil 
ment. ItB indomitable resolution etmck my fiithei witt 
ffonder — nay, with a sort of awe, 

" Do as thee thinks beat, and Ood help thee," he sudj 
kindly. " Mayest thee never find thy desire a curse. Feai 
not, lad — I will keep thy oonnsel.*' 

" I knew yon would," 

The subject ceased : my Other's maLiier indicated that 
tte wished it to cease. He re-lit bis pipe, and pufied away^ 
nlcntly and sadly. 

Years afterwards, when all that renwined of Abel Fletcher 
wae a green mound beside that other mound, in the 
Friends' burying^ound in St, Mary's Lane, I learnt — what 
all Norton 6U17, except myaelf, had long known — ^that my 
poor mother, the younK, thoaghtless creature, whose mar 
ried life had been so unnappy and so brief— was by birth a 
" gentlewoman." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Mrs. Jbssop'b drawing-room, mddy with fire-light, glitter 
ing with delicate wax oandle-light ; a few women in pale 
ooTored gauzy dresses, a few men, sublime in blue coats, 
gold buttons, yellow waistcoats, and smiles — ^this was all 1 
noticed of the scene, which was quite a novel scene to me. 

The doctor's wife had introduced us formally to all her 
guests, as the custom then was, especially in these small 
cosy supper-parties. How they greeted us I do not now 
remember ; no doubt with a kind of well-bred formal rut- 
prise; but society was generally formal then. My chief 
recollection la of Mrs. Jessop's saying pointedly and aloud, 
though with a smile playing under the comers of her good 
little month — 

" Mr Halifax, it is kind of you to come ; Lady Oaroline 
Brithwood will be delighted. She longs to make your atv 
qaaintance." 

After that, everjrbody began to talk with extraordinary 
avility to Mr, Halifax. 

For John, he soon took his place among them, with that 
moilest eelf-poBsessloD which beat becomes youth. Socdety'a 
langerouB waters accordingly became smocth to him as to 
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A good swimmer who knows his own strength, tmiU it, 
and strangles not 

" Mr. Brithwood and Ladv Caroline will be late," I over 
heard the hostess say. "I think I told you that Misa 
March " 

Bat here the door was flung open, and the miflaog 
gnests annouDced. John and I were in the alcove of tha 
(vindow ; I heard his breathing behind me, but I dared not 
look at or speak to him. In truth, I was scarcely calmer 
than he. For, though it must be clearly understood I 
never was "in love" with any woman, still, the refleisted 
glamor of those Enderley days had fallen on me. It often 
Beems now as if I too had passed the golden gat«, and looked 
&r enough into youth's £den to be able ever aAer to weep 
with those that wept withont the doors. 

No — she was not there. 

We both sat down. I know not if I was thankiiil or 
Borry. 

I had seldom seen the 'squire or Lady Caroline. He 
was a portly young man, pinched in by tight light-colored 
garments. She was a lady rather past her first youth, bat 
very handsome still, who floated about leaving jt general 
impression of pseudo-Greek draperies, gleaming arms and 
shoulders, sparkling jewellery, and equally sparkling smiles. 
These smiles seemed to fail jnst as redundantly upon the 
&mily phymcian, whom, by a rare favor — for so, I suppose, 
it must have been^-ahe was honoring with a visit, as if 
worthy Dr. Jessop were the noblest in the laud. He, poor 
man, was all bows and scrapes, and pretty speeches, in the 
which came more than the usual amount or references to 
the time which had made his fortune, the day when her 
Majesty Queen Charlotte had done him the honor to be 
graciously taken ill in passing through Norton Bury. Mrs. 
Jessop seemed to wear her honors as hostess to an earl's 
daughter, very calmly indeed. She performed the ordinary 
courtenes, and then went over to talk with Mr. Brithwood. 
In their conversation, I soi^ht in vain the name of Ursula, 

So it ended — the sickening expectation which I had read 
m the lad's fece all day. He would not see her — perhaps 
it was best. Yet my heart bled when I looked at him. 
Bnt such thoughts could not be indulged in now, especi- 
tilr as Mrs. Jessop's quick eyes seemed often upon him oi 
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me, vitL an expression th&t I coold not make out &t all, 
eave that in such a good woman, whom Miss March so weL 
Wed, oonld lurk nothing evil or nnkindly. 

So I tried to tarn my attention to the Brithwoods. One 
coold not choose but look at her, this handsome Lady Caro- 
line, whom half Norton Bury adored, the other half pursed 
Bp their lips at the mention of-^but these were of the nimi' 
oer she declined to " know." All that she did know — aL 
jhat oame within her influence, were irredstibly attracted, 
for tr please seemed part of her nature. To-night, nearly 
every one present stole gradually into the circle round her ; 
men and women alike ohanued by the fascination of her 
ripe beauty, her lively manner, her ezquifflte smile and laagh. 

I wondered what John thought of Lady Caroline Bntb- 
wood. She could not easily see him, even though her acute 
glance seemed to take in everything and ever^ody in the 
room. But on her entrance John mid drawn back a little, 
and our half'dozen of fellow-gueatB, who had been convers- 
ing with him, crept shyly out of hia way ; as i^ now the 
visibte reality appeared, they were aghast at the great gulf 
that lay between John Halifax the tanner and the Brith- 
woods of the Mythe. A few even looked askance at our 
hostess, as though some terrible judgment must fall upon 
poor ignorant Mrs. JesBop, who had dared to amalgamate 
such opposite ranks. * 

So it came to mse, that while everybody gathered round 
the Brithwoods, John and I stood alone, and half concealed 
by the window. 

Very soon I heard Lady Caroline's loud whisper — 

"Mrs. Jessop, my good Mend, one moment. Where is 
your ^jettne hiroe,^ ^Phomme du peupieP 1 do not sea 
bin. Does he wear clouted shoes and woollen stockings ? — 
Has he a broad &ce and tumed-up nose, like your 'paysana 
Anglais P " 

"Judge for yourself^ my lady— he stands at ycir elbow. 
Mr. Hah&z, let me present you to Lady Caroliub' Brith- 
wood."^ 

If Lord Luzmore's &ii daughter ever looked confounded 
a her life, she certtunly did at this minute. 

"Jjuif MonDim! IJui!''* And her shrug of amaze 
ment was stopped, her half-extended hand drawn b»ck. No- 
it wM quite impossible to patronize John Hali&x. 
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Ue boved gravely, she made a graci,>us cuilsey ; tnej 
met on equal temiB, a lady and genUenian. 

Soon her lively manner returned. She baokled on hei 
spurs tor new conquest, and left the already vanquished 
gentUitJes of Norton Bury to amnse themselves as they best 
might, 

" I am enchanted to meet you, Mr. Hali&x ; I adore 'fo 
9euple.^ Especially," — with a sly glance at her husbaud, 
who, with Tory Dr. Jeasop, was vehemently exaltJng Mr, 
Rtt, and abusing the First Consul, Bonaparte, — " especially 
te people Iiranpaia. Me comprenez vous f" 

^^ Madame, Je vous comprends." 

Her ladyship looked surprised. French was not very 
uommon among the honest trading class, or indeed any but 
the higher classes in England. 

" But," John continued, " I must dissent from Lady Caro- 
Ime Brithwood, if she mingles the English people with ' k 
peuple Franpais.'' They are a verv different class of beings." 

" Ah, po ira, pa ira" — she laughed, humming beneath her 
breath a few notes out of that terrible song. " But you 
know French—let us talk in that language ; we shall hor- 
rify no one then." 

" I cannot speak it readily ; I ant chiefly aelf-taught." 

"The best teaching. Mon Dieu! Truly you are made 
to be ' un A^o' — -just the last touch of grace that a woman's 
hand gives — had yon ever a woman for your friend ? — and 
you would be complete. But I cannot flatter — plain, blunt 
honesty for me. You must — you shall be — 'fAomme du 
peiiple.^ Were you bom such ? — Who wei-e your parents ?" 

I saw John heritate ; I knew how rarely he ever uttered 
those names written in the old Bible — how infinitely sacred 
they were to him. Could he blazon them out now, to gra- 
tify this woman's idle curiosity ? 

" Madam," he said gravely, " I was introduced to yoa 
amply as John Hali&x. It seems to me, that so long as I 
do no discredit to it, the name suffices to the worid." 

"Ah — I aeel I see!" But he, with his downcast eyes, 
did not detect the meaning smile that just flushed in hers, 
WBs changed into a tone of soft sympathy. "You are 
right; rank is nothing — a cold, glittering marble, with no 
Boul under. Give me the rich fleah-and-blood life of the 
people IiiherU—J^<Uemit6 — egalttS. I would rather be a 
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gamtn in Paris streets, than my brother William at Ltu 
more Uall." 

Thus talked she, aometimeB in French, sometimea in 
EnglisL, the yonng man answering little. She only tbren 
her shining nets abroad the more ; she seemed determined 
t* please. And Nature fitted her for it. Even if not bom 
in earl's daughter. Lady Caroline would have been every- 
There the magic centre of any society wherein she chose to 
nove. N^ot that her coQversation was brilliant or deep, 
but she said the most fiivolons things in a way that made 
them appear witty; and the grand art, to charm by ap- 
pearing charmed, was hers in perfection. She seemed to 
float together upon and among the pleasantness of life; 
pain, either endured or inflicted, was to her an impossibility. 

Thus her character struck me on this first meeting, and 
thus, after many years, it strikes me still. Hook back upon 
what she appeared that evening — lovely, gay, attractive — 
m the zenith of her rich maturity. What ner old i^ was, 
the world knows or thinks it knows. But heaven may be 
more merciful — I cannot teil. Whatever is now said of her, 
I can only say, " Poor Lady Caroline." 

It must have indicated a grwn of pure gold at the bot- 
tom of the gold-seeming dross, that, flrom the first moment 
she saw him, she fiked John I^li&x. 

They talked a long time. She drew him out, as a well- 
bred woman always can draw out a young man of sense. 
He looked pleased ; he conversed well. HikL he forgotten ? 
No ; the restless wandering of his eyes at the slightest 
sound in the room, told how impossible it was be should 
forget. Yet he comported himself bravely, and I was proud 
that Ursula's kindred should see him as he was, 

"Lady Caroline (her ladyship tamed, with a slightly 
bored expression, to her intrusive hostess), I fear we must 
Upve tip all expectation of our young friend to-night." 

" I told you so. Post-travelUng is very nncertun, and 
the Bath roads are not good. Have you ever visited Bath, 
Mr. Halifex?" 

"But she is surely long on the road," pursued Mrs. 
ressop, rather anxiously. " What attendance had she 7" 

" Her own m^d, and our man Laplace. Kay, don't be 
ftiarmed, excellent and faithful gouv^natite ! I assure yon 
vour ^r ex-pupil is quite safe. The furore about her hac 
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otmslderably abated since the heirese-bunters at Bath dis 

covered the melancholy &ct that Mas March " 

"Pardon me," interrapted the other; "we are among 
strangers. I aaeure yoo, I am qnite satiafied about my deai 

" What a chamung thing U aSeclionate fidelity," observed 
her ladyship, turning once more to John, with a sweet, lazy 
dropping of the eyelids. 

The yoimg man only bowed. They resumed their iKinver 
aatiuD — at least, she did, talking volubly; satisfied with 
moDosyllabio answers. 

It was now almost snpper-tlme — held a glorious bom* at 
Norton £my parties. People began to look anxiously tc 
the door. 

" Before we adjourn," s^d Lady Caroline, " I must dc 
what it will be difficult to acoomphsh after sapper ;" and 
for the first time a sharp, sarcastic tone jarred in hei 
smooth voice. "I must mtroduce yon especially to my 
husband. Mr. Brithwood ?" 

" Madam." He lounged up to her. They were a diverse 
pair. She, in her well-preserved beauty, and Grallio artificial 
grace — he, in hia coarse, bloated youth, coarser and worse 
than the aensualism of middle age. 

" Mr, Brithwood, let me introduce yon to a new fidend 
of mine." 

The 'squire bowed, rather awkwardly ; proving the truth 
of what Norton Bnry often whispered, that Richard Brith' 
wood was more at borne with grooms than gentlemen. 

*' He belongs to this your town — ^you must have heard ot 
him, perhaps met Mm." 

" I have more than had the pleasure of meeting Mi 
Brithwood, but he has doubtless foi^otten it." 

" By Jove I I have. What might your name be, sir ?** 

" John Haliiai." 

" What, Halifiix, the tanner ?" 

*' The same." 

** Phew I" — ^He began a low whisUe, and tamed on hii 
heel. 

John changed color a little. Lady Caroline laughed — a 
thoughtless, ammed laugh, with a pleasant murmur of 
" BSte /^^—'^ Anfflaii I" — Nevertheless, she whispered hei 
husband - • 
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"Monami— joa Syr get I I have introduoed you Uttfaia 
gentlemao." 

"GentlemaD, indeed 1 Po(4! rubbish 1 Lady Caroline — 
I'm busy talking." 

" And so are we most pleasantly. I only called you aa a 
matter of form, to ratify my invitation. Mr. Haliax irill, 
I hope, dine with us next Sunday." 

"The devil lie Willi" 

" Richard^— you hurt me I" — with a little scream, u she 
poshed his rough fingers from her arm, so eott, and round, 
and fair. 

" Madam, you must be crazy. The young man is a 
tradesman — a tanner. Not fit for my society." 

" Precisely ; I invite bim for my own." 

But the whispers and responses were alike unheeded by 
their object. For, at the doorway, entering with Mrs. 
Jessop, was a taU girl in deep mournii^. We knew her — 
we Iwth knew her — our dream at Enderley — our Nut- 
browne Mayde. 

John was near to the door — their eyes met. She bowed 
— he returned it. He was very pale. For Mias March, 
Her fiice and neck were all in a glow. Neither spoke, noi 
offered more than this passing acI[nowledga.ent, and she 
moved on. 

She came and sat down beside me, accidentally, T believe; 
but when she saw me, she held out her hand. We ex- 
changed a word or two — her manner was unaltered ; bnt 
she spoke hurriedly, and her fingers had their old nervous 
twitdi. She said, this meeting was to her " unexpected," 
but " she was very glad to see me." 

So she sat, and I looked sideways at her dropped eyes — 
her forehead with its coronet of chestnut curia. How 
•rould he bear the sight — he of whose heart mine was the 
mere ^nt echo ? Yet truly an echo, repeating with cruel 
faithfulness every throb. 

He kept his position, a little aloof from the Brithwooda, 
who were holding a slight altercation — ^though more of 
.ooks than words. John heeded them not. I was snre, 
though he had never looked directly towards us, that ha 
had heard every syllable Miss March said to me. 

The 'squire called across the room, in a patrcnizing tone 
" My good fellow — that is, ahem I I say, young Halliax ?* 
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" Were you addressing me, Mr. Brilhwood ?" 

" I was. I want a quiet word or two^between onmelTea." 

" Certainly." 

They stood iace to £ice. The one seemed Tiacomfortable, 
the other was tm natural self— a little graver, perha[«, as if 
he felt what was coming, and prepared to meet it, Imowing 
in whose presence he had to prove himself— what Siohard 
Bi ithwooo, with all his broad acres could never be — a gen- 
iJeman. 

Few coald doubt that iact, who looked at the two yoong 
men, as all were looking now. 

" On my soul, it's awkward — I'll call at the tan-yard and 
expliun," 

" I had rather you would explain here." 

" Well then, though it's a confounded unpleasant thing 
to say — and I really wish I had not been brought into 
Much a position — you'll not heed my wife's noaaense?" 

" I do not understand you." 

" Come, it's no use running to cover in that way. Let's 
bo open and plain. I me^ no offence. You may be a 
verv reapectable young man for aught I know, still rank is 
rank. Of course, Doctor Jessop asks whom he likes to his 
house — and, by George 1 I'm always civil to everybody — 
but really, in spite of my lady's likm^ I can't weil invite 
you to my table !" 

" Nor could I humiliate myself by accepting any such in- 
vitation," 

He said the words distinctly, ao that the whole circle 
might have heard, and was turning away, when Mr. 
Bnthwood fired up — as an angry man does in a loedng 

" Humiliate yourself ! What do yon mean, sir? Wouldn't 
you be only too thanldhl to crawl into the houses of your 
betters, anyhow, by hook or by crook ? Ha I ha ! I Imow 
you would. It's alway^ the way with you common folk, 
you rioters, you revolutionists. By the Lord t I wish yon 
were all hanged." 

The young blood rose fiercely in John's cheek, but he 
reetr^ed hunself. " Sir, I am neither rioter nor reroln- 
lionist." 

" But yon are a tradesman. You used to drive Flet 
cber>0 cart of skinH." 
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" I did." 

" And are you not — I remember you now — the very lad 
the tanner'a Ud, that once pulled us ashore from the ege^— 
cousin March and me ?" 

I heard a quick exclamation beside me, and saw Ursnl 
listening intently — ^I had not noticed how intently till now 
Her eyea were fixed on John, waiting for hfa answer. Il 
«me. 

" Tour memory is correct ; I was that lad." 

"Thank'ee for it too. Lord I what a jolly life I should 
have missed I You got no reward, though. You threw away 
the guinea I ofiered you ; come, I'll mue it twenty guineas 
to-morrow." 

The insult was too much. " Sir you forget that what- 
ever we may have been, to-sight we meet as equals." 

" Equals I" 

" As guests in the same house — moat certainly for the 
time bdng, equals." 

Richard Bnthwood stared, liter^y dumb with fury. The 
standers-by were dumb too, though such fracas were then 
not imcommon even in drawing-rooms, and in women's 
presence, especiallj^ with men of Mr. Brithwood's stamp. 
Bj8 wife seemed quite used to it. She merely shrugged her 
shoulders and hummed a note or two of " Ca ira." It 
irritated the husband beyond all bounda. 

" Hold your tongue, my lady I What, because a 'prentice- 
lad once saved my life, and you choose to patronize him as 
you do many another vagabond, with your cursed liberty 
and equality, am I to have him at my table, and treat him 
as a gentleman ? By , madam, never 1" 

He spoke savagely and loud. John was silent ; he had 
locked his hands together convulsively ; but it was easy to 
see that his blood was at boiling heat, and that, did be once 
t^p the leash of his passions, it would go hard with Richard 
Bnthwood. 

The latter oame up to him with olenohed fist. "Non 
mark me, yon — you vagabond 1" 

Ursula March crossed the room, and caught his arm, bei 
eyea gleaming fire. 

" Cousin, in my presence this gentleman shall be treate 
U a gentleman. He was kind to my &tber," 

" Curse your father '" 
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JobD*8 right band burst free ; be oljtohed the navage 1^ 
the eboolder. 

" Be alent. Tou bad better." 

Brithwood shook off the gi^sp, turned and struck hinij 
that last fatal insult, which offered from man to man, in those 
daya, could only be wiped out with blood. 

John staggered. For a moment he seemed as if he would 
■ ftve sprung on his adversary and felled liim to the ground 
-but — he did it not. 

Some one whispered, " He won't fight. He is a Quaker." 

" No !" he said, and stood erect ; though he was ghastly 
pale, and his voice sounded hoarse and strange — " But I am 
a Christian. I shall not return blow for blow; I am a 
Christian," 

It was a new doctrine ; forei^ to the practice, if familiar 
to the ear, of Christian Norton Bnry. No one answered him; 
all stared at him ; one or two sheered ofi' from him with con- 
temptnous smiles. Then Ursula March stretched oat her 
friendly hand. John took it, and grew calm in a moment. 

There arose a murmnr of " Mr. Brithwood is going." 

" Let bim go I" Miss March cried ; anger still glowing in 
her eyes. 

" Not so — it is not right. I will speak to him. May I ?" 
John softly unloosed her detuning Dand, and went np to 
Mr. Brithwood. "Sir, there is no need for you to leave 
this hou^e — I am leaving it. You and I shall not meet 
again if I can help it." 

His proud courtesy, his absolute dignity and oalmness, 
completely overwhelmed his blustering adversary ; who 
gazed open-mouthed, while John made his adien to his host 
and to those he knew. The women gathered round him — 
woman's instinct is usually true. Even Lady Caroline, amid 
a flutter of regrets, declared she did not believe there was 
a laan in the universe who would have home so charmingly 
such a " degradation." i 

At the word Miss March fired up. " Madam," she said, 
in her impetuous young voice, " no insult offered to a mail 
can ever degrade him; the only real degradation is when 
he degrades himself." 

John, passing out at the doorway, caught her words. Ai 
he quitted the room, no crowned victor ever iroiealooh 
more joyfiil, more proud. 
13 
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After a minute, we followed bim ; the Doctor's wife and I 
Bat now the pride andj'oy had both faded. 

"Mrs. Jessop, you see I am ri^ht," he murmured " 1 
ought not to have come here. It is a hard world for such 
as I. I shall never conquer it — never," 

"Tea — you will." And Ursula stood by lum, with 
orimsoued cheek .and eyes no longer flashing, but fearless 
still. 

Mi's, Jessop put her arm round the young girl, " I also 
think you need not dread the world, Mr. Hal^x, if you al- 
ways act as you did to-night ; though I grieve that things 
should have happened thus, if only for the sake of this my 
child." 

" Have I done any harm ? oh 1 tell me, have I done any 
harm ?" 

" No !" cried Ursula, with the old impetaoaty kindling 
Anew in every feature of her noble &ce. " Ton have but 
showed me what I remember all my life — that a Christian 
only can be a true gentleman," 

She understood him; — he felt she did; understood him 
as, if a man be understood by one woman is the world, he 
— and she too — ia strong, safe, and happy. They grasped 
hands ODce more, and ^f^ed unhesitatingly into each other's 
eyes, Alt human passion for the time being set aside, these 
two recognized each in the other one aim, one purpose, 
one taith; something higher than love, something better 
than happiness. It must have been a blessed moment for 
both. 

Mrs, Jessop did not interfere. She had herself known 
what true love was, if, as gossips said, she had kept constant 
to our worthy doctor for thirty years. But still she was a 
prudent woman, not unused to the world. 

" You must go now," she said, laying her hand gently 
on John's arm. 

" I am going. But she — what will she do ?" 

"Never mind me. Jane will take care of me," sud 
Ursula, winding her arms round her old governess, and 
leaning her cheek down on Mrs. Jessop's shoulder. 

We had never seen Miss March show fondness, that is, 
tareHMng fondness, to any one before. It revealed her in a 
new light ; betraying the depths there were in her nature : 
mfimte depths of softness and of ove.' 
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John watched hei for a nuDate ; a long, wild, greedy 
minnte, iben whispered hoarsely to me, " if must go." 

We inade a haety adien, and went out together into the 
oight — the cold, bleak night, all blast and storm. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fob weeks after then, we went on in oar nsoal way 
(Jrsnla March living within a stone's throw of us. She had 
left, her cousin's, and come to reside with Dr. Jessop and 
his wife. 

It was a very hard trial for John. 

Neither of us were again invited by Mra. Jessop. We 
could not blame her ; she held a precious charge, and Nor- 
ton Bury was a horrible place for gossip. Already tale 
after tale had gone abroad about Mias March's " ingrati 
tnde" to her rmations. Already tongue after tongue had 
repeated, in every posMble form of lying, the anecdote of 
"young Hali&x and the 'squire." Had it been "young 
luli&s and Miss March," I truly believe John could not 
have borne it, 

Aa it was, though he saw her constantly, it was always 
by chance— a momentary gUmpse at the window, or a pass- 
ing acknowledgment in the street. I knew quite well when 
he had thus met her — whether he mentioned it or not — 
knew by the wild, troubled look, which did not wear ofi 
for hours. 

I watched him closely, day by day, in an agony of doubt 
and pain. 

For, though he said nothing, a gr^'at change was creep- 
ing over "the lad," as I stdl fondly called him. Hia 
strength, the ^lory of a young man, was goiQjK from him— 
he was beeommg thin, weak, restless-eyed. That healthy 
energy and gentle composure, which had been so beautiful 
in him all his life through, were utterly lost, 

" What am I to do with thee, David ?" said I to him one 
evening, when he had come in, looking worse than UBual — 
I knew why ; for Ureula and her friend had just passed oui 
house, taking their pleasant walk in the spring twilight 
"Thou art very ill. I fear," 
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" Kot at all. There is not the least thing the matter wHb 
me. X>o let me alone " 

Two minutes afterwards, he begged my paraon for those 
Bharp«pokeB words. " It was not iA«e that spoke, John,'- 
I said. 

" No, you are right, it was not I. It was a sort of devil 
Chat lodges here :" he totiohed his breast. "The ohamber 
he lives m is at times a burning heil." 

He spoke in alow tone of great anguish. What could 1 
answer? Notbing. 

We stood at the window, looking idly out. The ohesnut 
trees in the Abbey-yard were budding green ; there came 
that fiiint, sweet sound of children at play, which one hears 
as the days begin to lengthen. 

"It's a lovely evening," he sdd. 

" John !" I looked Um in the iitce. He could not palm 
off that kind deceit upon me. " You have heard sometning 
about her ?" 

" I have," he groaned. " She is leaving Norton Bury." 

"Thank Grod!" I muttered. 

John turned fiercely upon me — but only for a 



" Perhaps I too ought to say, ' Thank God.' This could not 
have lasted long, or it would have made me — what I pray 
IEb mercy to save me from, or to let me die. Oh, lad, if I 



aould only die !' 

He bent down over the window-nil, crushing his forehead 
on his hands, 

"John," I said, in this depth of despair, snatching at an 

Saally desperate hope, " what if, instead of keeping this 
ence, you were to go to her and tell her all ?" 

" I have thought of that : a noble thought, worthy of a 
poor 'prentice 1^ ! Why, two aeveral evenings I have 
been insane enough to walk to Dr. Jessop's door, which I 
have never enter^, and — mark you well I they have never 
asked me to enter, since that night. But each time ere I 
knocked, my senses came back, and I went home — luckily 
having made myself neither a fool nor a knave." 

There was no answer to this, either, Alas ! I knew as 
well as he did, that in the eye of the world's common sense, 
for a young man not twenty-one, a tradesman's apprentice, 
to ask the nand of a young gentlewoman, nncertam if sht 
loved turn, was most utter folly. Also, for a pennilew 
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yonth t« sae a lady with a fortnne, even thooglL it was (tli« 
Brithwooda took care to pabliah the tact) amaUer than wsf 
at firgt sapposcd — woold, in the eye of the world's honor, 
be not very much unlike knavery. There was no hel[^— 

" David,'> I groaned, " I would you had never seen Ler.'- 

" Hush I — not a word like that. If you heard all I hear 
of her — daily — hourly — her unselfishness, her energy, hei 
generous, warm heart I It is blessedness eveo to have 
Known ber. She is an angel — no, better than that, a wo- 
man t I did not want her lor a saint in a Bhrine — I wanted 
her as a help-meet, to walk with me in my daUy life, to com- 
fort me, strengthen me, make me pure and good. I could 
be a good man if I had her for my wife. Now — " 

He rose, and walked rapidly up and down. Hia looks 
were becoming altogether wild. 

" Come, Pbmeas, suppose we go to meet her np the road 
— as I meet her almost every day. Sometimes she merely 
bends and smiles, sometimes she holds out her little hand, 
and *hopes I am quite well.' And then they pass on, and 
I stand gaping and staring after them like an idiot. There 
— look — there they are now." 

Ay : walking leisurely along the oUier side of tha road- 
talking and smiling to one another, in their own merry, 
familiar way, were Mrs. Jessop and Miss March. 

They were not thmking of us, not the least. Only just 
ere they passed our house, Ursula turned slightly round, 
and looked behind ; a quiet, middenly look, with the smilo 
still lingering on her month. She saw nothing, and no one - 
for John had pnlled me from the window, and placed him 
self out of sight. So, turning back ^aln, she went tm hei 
way. They both disappeared. 

" Now, Phineas, it is all ended," 

*' What do you mean ?" 

" I have looked on her for the last time." 

" Nay — she is not going yet," 

" But I am — fleeing from the devil and his angels. Hur 
rah, Phineas lad 1 We'll have a merry night. To-morrow 
I am away to Bristol, to set sail for America." 

He wrung my hands, with a long, loud, half-mad laugh 
and then dropped heavily on a chair. 

A few hours after, he was lying on my bed, struok dowi 
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by the first reaJ ackncM he had ever known. It wm appft 
reutlj a low agaish fever, which had been much about Nor- 
ton Bury since the famine of last year. At least, so Jaei 
sfdd ; and she was a wise doctoress, and had cured many 
He would have no one else to-attend him— seemed terrified 
at the mere mention of Dr. Jesaop. I opposed him not at 
Srst, for well I knew, whatever the proximate cause of hia 
liekness might be, ita root was in that mental pang which 
no doctors conld cure. So I trusted to the blessed quiet of 
a sick room — often so heahng to misery— to Jael's nursing, 
and his brother's love. 

Aftei a few days, we called in a physician— a stranger 
from Coltham — who pronounced it to be this Norton Bury 
fever, caught through living, as he still persisted in doing, 
in this old attic, in ihat unhealthy alley where was Sally 
Watkius' hoiise. It musi have been coming on, the doctor 
said, for a long time ; bui it had no donbt now reached ite 
crisis. He would be letier soon. 

But he did not gei u^kter. Days slid into weeks, and 
still he lay there, never complaining, scarcely appearing to 
suffer, except from tne Wiisting of the fever ; yet when I 
spoke of recovery, he " tuined his fece unto the wall " — 
weary of living. 

Once, when be had lain thus a whole mormng, hardly 
speaking a word, I began to feel growing palpable, the truth 
which day by day Z had thi ust behind me as some intangi- 
ble, imposcuble dread — that ere now, people had died of 
more soul -sickness, wiihout any bodily disease. I took up 
his poor hand that lay on the counterpane ; — onoe, at En- 
derley, he had regretted iis somewhat coarse strength : now, 
Ursula's own was not thinner or whiter. He drew it back. 

"Oh, Phineas, lad, don't touch rae — only let me rest." 

The weak, querulous voice— that awfu! longing for rest ! 
What i^ despite of all the physician's assurances, he might 
be sinking, smking — my fnend, my hope, my pride, all my 
aomfort in this life — passing from it and from me into ano. 
ther, where, let me call never so wildly, he conld not imswer 
me any more, nor come back to me any more. 

Ob, God of mercy 1 if I were to be left in this world with- 
out my brother ! 

I had many a Ume thought over the leaving him, going 
inietly away when it should jilease the Giver of all breatb 
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to recal mine, tailing aaleep, encompassed and snatained b} 
bis love nntil the last ; thea a burthen no longer, leaving 
him to work out a glorious life, whose rich web should in- 
clnde and bring to beautifiil perfection all the poor broken 
threads in mine. But now, iJF this should be aO vwn, if he 
should go &oin me, not I from him — I slid down to tht 
ground, to my knees, and the damb cry of my agony it en 
ip on high. 

How could I save him ? 

There seemed but one way ; I sprung at it ; stayed not to 
think if it were right or wrong, honorable or diBhonorsble. 
. Ilia life hung in the balance, and there was but one way ; 
besides, had I not cried unto God for help f 

I put aside the blind, and looked out of doors. For weeks 
I had not crossed the threshold; I almost started to find 
that it was ffl)ring. Everything looked lovely in the colored 
twilight ; a blackbird was singmg loudly in the Abbey trees 
across the way ; all things were fresh and glowing, laden 
with the hope of the advancing year. And there he lay, on 
bis siok-beb dying! 

All he said, as I drew the curtain back, was a &int moai 
— " No light I I can't bear the light ! Do let me rest I" 

In half-an-hour, without saying a word to human being, 1 
was on my way to Ursula Marcn, 

She sat knitting in the summer-parlor alone. The doctor 
was out ; Mrs. Jeasop I saw down the long garden, bonnet- 
ed and shawled, busy among her gooseberry-bushes — so 

As I have said, Urania sat knitting, but her eyes had a 
soft dreaminess. My entrance had evidently startled her, 
and driven some sweet, shy thought away. 

But she met me cordially — swd she waa glad to see me — 
that she had not seen either of us lately; and the knitting- 
pins began to move quickly agmn. 

Those diunty fingers — that soft, tremulous smile— I could 
haVe hated her ! 

"No wonder you did not see us, Miss March ; John hat 
been very ill, is ill now — almost dying." 

I hurled the words at her, sharp as javelins, and watched 
•o see them strike. 

They struck — they wounded ; I cculd see her shiver 

" Dl 1- -and no one ever told me ?'■ 
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"Tou? How CO ild it affect yon? To me, now " — aad 
my savage Torda, for they were Bavage, broke down in » 
bunt of misery — " Nothing in this world to mo is worth a 
straw, in comparison with John. If he dies — " 

I let loose the flood of my misery. I dashed it over her, 
that she might see it — feel it ; that it might enter all the 
Mr and sightly chambers'of her happy life, and make them 
desolate as mine. For was she not the cause 1 

Forgive me ! I was cruel to thee, Ursula ; and thou wert 
BO good — 80 kind ! 

^e rose, came to me, and took my hand. Hers was 
very cold, and her voice trembled much. 

"Be comforted He is young, and God is very merdfuL" 

She could say no more, but sat down, nervously twisting 
and untwisting her fingers. There was in her looks a wild 
sorrow — a lon^g to escape from notice ; but mine held 
her &st, mer<^es6ly, as a snake holds a little bird. She sat 
cowering, almost Bke a bird, a poor, broken- winged, help- 
less little bird-^whom the storm, has overtaken. 

Rising, she made an attempt to quit the room. 

" I will call Mrs. Jeasop; ene may be of use — " 

" She cannot. Stay I " 

" Further advice, perhaps ? Doctor Jessop — you must 
want help — " 

" Hone save that which will never i^ome. His bodily 
dokness is conqnered — it is his mind. Oh, Miss March ! » 
— and I looked up at her like a wretch begging for life — " do 
j/ou not know of what my brother is dying?" 

" Dying ! " A long shudder passed over her, from head 
to foot— but I relented not. 

" Think — a life like his, that might be made a blessing to 
all he loves — to all the world— is it to be sacrificed thus? 
It may be — I do not say it will — but it may be. While in 
health, he could fight against this — this which I must not 
speak of; but now his health is gone. He cannot rally. 
Without some change, I see clearly, even I, who love huti 
better than any one can love him — " 

8he stirred a little here. 

" Far better," I repeated ; " for while John does not love 
me best, be to me is more than any one else in the world, 
Tet fven I have given np hope, unless — But I have ne 
right to say more." 
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Thtire was no need. She began to understaDd. A deep, 
aoft red, sun-rise color, dawned all over her lace and iieok, 
nay, tinged her very arms — her delicate, bare arms. She 
looked at me once — just once— with amutebnt keen inquiry, 

" It ia the truth. Miss March — ay, ever since last year. 
iTou will respect it ? You will, yon shall respect it ?" 

She bent her head in acquiescence— that was all. She 
Dad not uttered a ungle syllable. Her nlence almost drovo 
me wild. 

" What ! not one word ? not one ordinary message from 
a friend to a friend ?— one who is lying ill, too I" 

Still silence. 

" Better so!" I cried, made desperate at last. " Bettei, 
if it must be, that he should die and go to the God who mado 
him — ay, made him, as yon shall yet see, too noble a man 
to die lor any woman's love." 

I left her — left her where she sat, and went my way. 

Of the hours that followed, the less I say the better. My 
miud was in a tumult of pMn, in which right and wTong 
were strangely confiised. I could not decide — I can scarcely 
decide now — whether what I had done ought to bave been 
done ; I only know that I did it — did it under an impulse so 
sadden and impetuous that it seemed to me like the guid- 
ance of Providence. All 1 could do afterwards was to trust 
the result where we say we trust all things, and yet are for 
ever disquieting ourselves in vain — we or little fiuth I 

I have said, and I say ^;ain, that I believe every true 
marriage— of which there is probably one in every five 
thousand of conjugal nnions — is brought about by heaven, 
and heaven only ; and that all human influence is powerless 
^ther to make or to mar that happy end. Therefore, td 
heaven I left this marriage, if such it was destined to be. 
And so, after a season, I calmed myself enough to dare 
entering that quiet aok-chamber, where no one ever entered 
but Jael and me. 

The old woman met me at the door, 

" Come in gently, Phineaa ; I do think there is a change," 

A change !— that awful word ! I st^gered rather than 
walked to John's bed-side. 

Ay, there was a change, but not that one — which made 
my blood run cold in my veins even to think of Tliank 
Rod for evermore for His great mercies — ^not that change' 
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John wan sittiDg np in bed. Xew life bIioi e Id his ey«s 
in his whole aspect. Life and — no, not hope, but some 
thins &r better, diviner, 

" FluneaB, how tired yon look; it id time yon were ii 
bed." 

The old way of speaking — the old, natural voice, ae 
h.id not heard it for weeks. I flang myself by the bed-sid 
—perhaps I wept outright — God loiows I It is thought 
hame for a man to weep ; yet One Man wept, and that tot 
was over His friend — His brother. 

" You must not grieve over me any more, dear lad ; to- 
morrow, please God ! I mean to be quite well again." 

Ami^t aU my joy, I marvelled over what could be the 
cauae of so miraculous a change. 

" Ton would smile if I told you — only a dream." 

No, I did not smile ; for I believed in the Ruler of aU 
our spirits, aleepmg or waking. 

" A dream, so curious, that I have scarcely lost the Im- 
pression of it yet. Do you know, Phineas, she has been 
dtting by me, just where you sit now." 

"She?" 

" Ursula." 

KI could express the tone in which he uttered the word, 
which had never fallen from his lips before — it was always 
«ther " Miss March," or the impersonal form used by all 
lovers to disguise the beloved name-—" Ursula,'" spoken as 
no man speaks any woman's name save the one which ia 
the mnsic of his heart, which he foresees shall be the one 
fireside tune of his life, ever lamiliar, yet ever sweet. 

" Yes, she sat there talking. She told me she knew I 
loved her — loved her ao much that I was dying for her; 
that it was very wrong ; that I must rise up and do my 
work in the world — do it for heaven's sake, not for her's ; 
that a true man should live, and live nobly, for the woman 
he loves^it is only a coward who dies for her," 

I listened, wonder-struck — for these were the very word 
that Ursula March might have uttered; the very spirit that 
seemed to shine in her eyes that night — the last night she 
and John spoke to one another. I asked him if there wai 
»ny more of the dream ? 

" Nothmg clear. I thought we were on the Flat at En 
derley, and I was following her; whether I reached her oi 
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tet, 1 caoDot tell. And whether I ever shall reach her, 1 
.;4nnot tell. But this I know, Fhioeas, I will do as ^fl 
bade me ; I will ariae and walk." 

And so he did. He slept quietly aa an iniaot all that 
night. Next morning I found him np and dressed. Look- 
ing like a spectre, indeed ; but with health, course, aud 
hope in his eyea. Even my ikther noticed it, when at din 
Mr-time, with Jael's help — poor old Jael ! how proud she 
vaa— J<^ crawled down-stairs. 

"Why, thee art picking np, ladl Thee'ltbe amauagam 
in no time." 

" I hope so. And a better man than ever I was 
before." 

" Thee miKht be better, and thee might be worse. Any- 
how, we coiddnt do without thee, Jmm. — Hey, Fhineast 
who's been meddling with my spectacles ?" 

The old mim tuimed his bacK upon us, and busily read 
his newspaper, upside down. 

We never bad a happier meal in oar hoosa than that 
dinner. 

In the afternoon, my father stayed at home — a rare thing 
for him to do ; nay, more ; he went and smoked his peace 
ful pipe in the garden. John lay on an extempore sofa, 
made of three of onr high-backed chairs and the window. 
»11. I read to him — trying to keep his attention, and mine 
too, solely to the Great Plague of London and tf&nifl De- 
foe. When, juat as I was stealthily glancing at hi» face, 
foncying it looked whiter and more sunken, Uiat his nmile 
was lading, and his thoughts were wandering — Jael burnt in 

" Johnllali&x, there he a woman asking for thee ?" 

Ho, John — no need for that start — that rush of impetu- 
ous blood to thy poor thin cheek, as if there were but on« 
woman in all the world. No, it was only Mrs. Jeseop. 

At ught of him, standing np, tall, and gaunt, and pale, 
the good lady's eyes brimmed over. 

" Ton have been very ill, my poor boy t Forgive m^— 
out I am an old woman, you know. Lie down again," 

With gentle force she compelled him and sat down bj 
his fflde. 

" I had DO idea — why did you not let us know — the doo 
tor and me ? How long have you been ill ?" 

" I am fuite weU now — I am indeed. I shall be about 
9* 
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Trly to me for confirmation, 
gave it, firmly and prondly. I was glad she slioiild 
know it — g^ she alioiild see that the pricmeas jewel of big 
heart wotud not lie toaainir in the mire, because a haughty 
s^rl scorned to wear it. Glad, that she might oue day find 
mt there lived not the woman of whom John Hali&z was 
»ot worthy. 

" But yon must be very careful — very careinl of your- 
teli, indeed." 

"He will, Mrs. Jessop. Or, if sot, he has many to take 
oare of him. Many to whom his life is most precious and 
most dear." 

I spoke — perhaps more abruptly than I ought to have 
spoken to that good old lady — but ner gentle answer seemed 
at once to understand and forgive me. 

" I well believe that, Mr, Fletcher. And I think Mr. 
Halifax hardly knows how much we — we all — esteem him." 
And with a kind motherly gesture she took John's hand. 
" Yon must make haste and get well now. My husband 
will come and see you to-morrow. For Ursula — " here ^e 
carefully busied herself in the depths of her pocket — " my 
dear child sends you this." 

It was a little note — unaealed. The superscription was 
amply his name, in her clear, round, &ir hand-wnting — 
" John Sali/ax." 

His fingers closed over it convnlidvely. " I — she is — very 
kind," The words died away — the hand which gra^>e^ 
ay, far more than a minute, the unopened letter, trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

" Tes, hers is a grateful nature," observed Mrs. Jessop, 
seduloudy looking at and speaking to me. " I would not 
wish it otherwise — I would not wish her to forget those 
whose worth she proved in her season of trouble." 

I was silent. The old lady's tongue likewise Med her. ' 
She took ofif her glove — wiped a finger across each eye-lasb 
— and sat still. 

"Have yon read your little note, Mr, Halifax?" 

No answer 

"I will take your message back. She told me what rill 
aad said to you." 

Ay, all the world might have read those pimple llnee: 
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'* Mt dear bAIXND, 

"I did not know till yesterday thftt yon bad 
been ill. I have not forgotten how kind you were to my 
poor fiither. I should uke to oome and see you, if yoa 
woiild allow me. 

" Tours dnoerely, 

"TJbsitla Mabub." 

This was all the note. I saw it, more than thirty yeare 
afterwards, yellow and foded, in tiie comer of his jtooket 
book. 

" Well, what Bhall I say to my child ?" 

" Say " — he half rose, struggling to speak — " ask her to 
oome." 

He turned his head towards the window, ami the sunshine 
glittered on two great drops, large as a child's tear. 

Mrs. Jessop went away. And now for a long hour we 
waited — scarcely moving. John lay, his eyes sometimee 
dosed, sometimes fixed dreamily on the bit of blue sky that 
shone out above the iron railings, between the Abbey trees. 
More than once, they wandered to the little letter which lay 
buried in his hands. He felt it there— that was enough. 

My father came in from tbe garden, and settled to bis 
afternoon doze ; but I think John hardly noticed bim — nor 
I. My poor old father ! Yet we were all young once — let 
youth enjoy ite day 1 

At length Ursula came. She stood at tbe parlor-door, 
rosy with walking — a vision of youth and candid innocence, 
which blushed not, nor had need to blush, at any intent or act 
that was sanctified by the law of God, and by her own heart. 

John rose to meet her. They did not speak, but only 
olasped bands. 

He was not strong enough for disguises now — in his first 
look she migbt have seen, have felt, that I bad told her the 
truth. For hers — ^but it dropped down, down, as Urgula 
March's clear glance had never dropped before. Then, 1 
knew bow all would end. 

Jael'Bvoice broke in sharply. "Abel Fletcher, the doctor' 
wife is wanting thee down in the kitchen-garden, and sh 
Hys, her green gooseberries bean't half as big as our'n.*' 

My &tber awoke— rubbed his eyes — became aware of a 
lady's presence — rubbed them again, and sat staring. 
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John led Ursnla to the old man's chair. 

" Mr. Fletcher, this is Mi^ March, a friend ot mine, who, 
hearing I waa ill, out of her great kindness ' 

Hia voice Altered. Miss March added, in a low tone 
with downcast eyelids — 

" I am ao oiphan, and he was kind to my dear father." 

Abel Fletcher nodded — adjusted his spectacles — eyed hei 
ill over — and nodded ^ain ; slowly, gravely, with a satin- 
fied inspection. Hia hard gaze lingered, and softeaed while 
it lingered, on that yonng face, whereon was written sim- 
plicity, dignity, truth. 

" n thee be a fiiend of John's, welcome to my house. 
Wit thee sit down ?" 

Offering hia hand, with a mixture of kindness and cere- 
monious grace that I had never before seen in my Quaker 
tather, he placed her in his own arm-chfur. How well 1 
remember her sitting there, in her black silk pelisse, trimmed 
with the white fiir she was so fond of wearing, and her 
riding-hat, the soft feathers of which drooped on her shoulder, 
trembling as she trembled. For she did tremble very much. 

Gradually, the old man's perception opened to the facts 
oefore him. He ceased hie sharp scrutiny, and half smiled. 

" WDt thee stay and have a dish of tea with us ?" 

So it oame to pass, I hardly remember how, that in an 
hour's space our parlor beheld the strangest sight it had be- 
held since Ah; no wonder that when she took her 

place at the table's foot, and gave him his dish of tea with 
ner own hand — her pretty ringed lady's hand — my old fe- 
ther started, as if it had been another than Miss March who 
was sitting there. No wonder that, more than once, catch- 
ing the soand of her low, quiet, gentlewoman-like speech, 
different trom any female voices here, he turned round sud- 
denly with a glance, half-scared, half-eager, as if she had 
been a ghost from the grave. 

But Mrs. JesBop engaged him in talk, and, woroan-hatei 
a& he was, he could not resist the pteaaantnesa of the doc- 
tor's little wife. The doctor, too, came in after tea, and the 
old folk all settled theraielvea for a cosy chat, taking very 
ittle notice of us three. 

Miss March sat at a little table near the window, admiring 
some hyacinths thai Mi-s. Jessop had brought oa. A wise 
present ; for all Norton Bury knew th«t if Abel Fletobv 
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nad a soft place in his heart, it was for bis gardeo and hif 
flonero. These were very lovely; in color mid scont deli- 
dons to one who had been long ill. John lay looking at 
them and at her, as i^ obliWous of past and Aiture, hit 
Khole life were absorbed into that one exquisite hour. 

For me — where I sat, I do not dearly Imow, noi prob» 
My did any one else. 

" There," s^d Miss March to herself^ io a tone of almost 
hUdish satisfaction, as she arranged the last hyacinth to 
ler liking. 

'"Diey are very beautiful," I heard John's voice answer, 
^th a strange tremble in it. " It is growing too dark to 
judge of colors; bnt the scent is delicious, even here." 

"I could move the table closer to yon." 

" llumk yon — let me do it — will you ait down ?" 

She did so, after a very sligiL. hesitation, by John's ade 
Neither spoke — but sat qni^y there, with the sunset light 
on their two heads, softly touohing them both, and th^i at 
softly melting away. 

" There is a new moon to-night," Miss March remarked, 
appodtely and gravely. 

" Is there f Then I have been ill a whole month. For I 
emembcr noticing it through the trees the night when — " 

He did not say what night, and she did not ask. To such 
a very unimportant conversation as they were apparently 
holding, my involuntary listening could do' no harm. 

" Yon will be able to walk ont soon, I hope," s^d Miss 
March ^ain. " Norton Bury is a pretty town." 

John asked, suddenly — " Are you going to leave it ?" 

" Not yet — I do not know for certain — perhaps not at all 
I mean," she added, hurriedly "that bemg independent, 
imd having entirely separated from, and been ^ven ap by 
my cousins, I prefer redding with Mrs. J essop altogether." 

" Of course — most natural." The words were formally 
spoken, and John did not speak again for some time. 

"I hope," — said Ursula, breakmg the pause, and then 
ttopping, as if her own voice ftightened her. 

"What do you hope?" 

"That long before this moon has grown old, yon will be 
,idte strong again." 

" Thank you ! I hope so too. I have need for strength 
Qod knows I" He raghed heavily. 
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" I am not afraid. I shall bear mv burthen like other 
men. Erer^ one has some inevitable onrthen to bear," 

"Solbeheve." 

And now the room darkened so fast, that I ooald not see 
litem ; but their voices seemed a great w&j off, as the ohU> 
Irenes voices playing at the old well-head used to sonnd to 
me when I lay under the brow of the Flat — in the dim twi 
lights at Enderley. 

"I intend," John said, "as soon as I am able, to leave 
Norton Bury, and go abroad for some time." 

"Where?" 

"To America, It is the best country for a young maii 
wno has neither mone^, nor kindred, nor porilion — ^nothing, 
in lact, but his own right hand with which to carve out hia 
own fortunes — as I wiU, if I can. 

She murmnred something, about this being "quite 
i^ht." 

*'I am glad you think so," But his voice had resumed 
that formal tone which ever and anon mingled strangely 
with its low, deep tenderness. " In any case, I must qmt 
England. I have reasons for so doing." 

" What reasons ?" 

The question seemed to startle John — ^he did not reply 
at once. 

" If yon wish, I will tell you ; in order that, should I evei 
come back — or if I shonld not come back at all, yon who 
were kind enough to be my ftieud, will know I did not go 
aw^ from mere youthful reoklesHuess, or love of change," 

He waited, apparently for some answer — but it came not, 
and he continued : 

" I am going, because there has befallen me a great troa- 
ble, which, while I stay here, I cannot get free from or 
overcome, I do not wish to Mnk under it — I had rather, 
■s you sud. * do my work in the world,' as a man ought, 
N o man has a right to say unto his Maker; * My bortfaen is 
testier than I can bear.' Do you not think so P" 

"I do." 

" Do yon not think I am right in thus meeting, and \cy 
ng to conquer, an inevitable ul?" 

" ii it inevitable ?" 
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" Unali I" John answered, wildly. " Don't reason with 

y— Tou cannot judge — yon do not know. It is enough 

that I mast go. If I st^ I shall become annorthy of mV' 



—you cannot judge — yon do not know. It is enough 
1 1 must go. If I st^ I shall become annorthy of mV' 
«elii unworthy of Forgive me, I have qo right to talk 



iJios ; but yoti called me ' mend,' and I wonld uke you t' 
think kindly of me always. Becanae — becauBe—" And his 
Toico flhook — broke down utterly. "God love tliee aod 
ake care of thee, wherever I may go I" 

"John, stayl" 

II was but a low, &int cry, like that of a little bird. But 
ne heard it — felt it. In the silence of the dark she crept up 
to him, like a young bird to its mate, and he took her into 
•he shelter of his love for evermore. At once, all was made 
clear between them ; for whatever the world might say, 
they were in the ught of heaven equal, and she received as 
much as she gave. 

When Jael brought in lights, the room seemed to me, at 
first, all in a wild dazzle. Then I saw John rise, and Miss 
March with him. Holding her hand, he led her across the 
room. His head was erect, his eyra Bhining — his whole 
aspect that of a man who declares before aU the world, 
" This is my oy>nJ" 

" Eh P" said my &ther, gazing at them from over hii 
spectacles. 

John spoke brokenly, "We have no parents, neithet 
she nor I. Bless her — for she has promised to be mj 
wife." 

And the old man blessed her, with tears. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*• I HABDLT like taking thee out this wet day, Fhineas — tut 
it is a comfort to have thee." 

Perhaps it was, for John was bent on a trying errand. 
He was going to communicate to Mr. Brithwood of the 
Mythe, Vrsum's legal guardian and trustee, the fact that she 
had promised himher nand — him, John Hali&x, the tanner. 
He ^d it— nay, insisted upon doing it— the day after he 
came of age, and just one week alter they had been h« 
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LrotLed — this Dineteenth of June, one jboasand dgfat bin 
dred and one. 

We reached the iron gates of the Mythe Honse;— John 
hesitated a cunnte, and Uien polled the bell with a resolute 
hand. 

" Do you remember the last time we stood here, John ?" 

"I do, well!" 

But soon the happy smile bded from Mb lips, and left 
Jiem pressed together in a firm, almost psuninl gravity. 
Re was not only a lover, but a man. And no man could 
go to meet,— -what he knew he must meet, in this house, 
and on this errand, altogether unmoved. One might fore- 
see a good deal — even m the knowing side-glance of the 
serrant, whom he startled with his name, "Mr. Halilax." 

"Mr. Brithwood's busy, ar — better come to-morrow," 
suggested the man— evidently knowing enough npon hia 
master's afiiurs. 

" I am sorry to trouble him — but I most see Mr. Brith- 
wood to-day." 

And Jolm determinedly followed the man into the grand 
empty dining-room, where, on crimson velvet chairs, we sat 
and contemplated the great stag's head with its branching 
horns,, the silver flagons and tankards, and the throstles 
hopping outside across the rainy lawn: — at our full leisure 
too, for the space of fifteen minutes. 

"This will not do," said John — quietly enough, though 
this time it was with a less steady lutad that he pilled tb<' 
bell. 

" Did you tell your master I was here ?" 

'* Yes, sir." And the grin with which the footmsui came 
in, somehow slid away from hia month's comers, 

" How soon may I have the honor of seeing him 7" 

"He says, sir, you must send np your business by me." 

John paused, evidently subduing something within him — 
Bomethingunworthy of Ursula's lover— of Ursula's husband 
that was to be. 

" Tell your maatei, my business is solely with himself, and 
[ must request to see him. It is important, say, or I would 
lot thus intrude upon his time." 

" Very well, dr." 

Ere long, the man brought word that Mr. Brithwood 
wouli be at liberty, for five minutes only, in the justice 
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room. We vere led out, oronaing the oourt-fard once 
more — where, jiwrt riding out, 1 saw two ladies, one of whom 
kisaed her hand gaily to John Halifax — to the magietrate's 
office. There, safely separated from hia own noble mansion, 
Mr. Brithwood administered justice. In the outer room a 
stout young fellow — a poacher, probably — sat heavily ironed, 
Aullen and fierce ; and by the door a girl with a child in her 
>nns, and — God pity her! no ring on her finger — stood 
crying; another iU-iookiiig fellow, maudlin drunk, with a 
constable by him, called out to as as we passed for "a drop 

These were the people whom Richard Brithwood, Ee- 

quire, miwistrate for the county of , had to judge 

and puni^, according to his own sense of equity and 'hia 
knowledge of his country's law. 

He sat behind his offic«-table, thoroughly magisterial, dic- 
tating so energetically to his clerk behmd him, that we had 
both entered, and John had crossed the room, before he saw 
ns, or seemed to see. 

" Mr. Brithwood." 

"Oh — Mr. Hali&x. Good morning." 

John returned the salutation, which was evidently meant 
to show that the giver bore no gradge ; that, indeed, it was 
imposfflble so dignified a personage as Richard Brithwood, 
Esq^uire, in his public capadty, too, could bear a grudge 
against ao inferior an individual as John Halifax. 

" I should be glad, air, of a few minutes' speech with you," 

" Certainly — certainly ; apeak on ;" and he lent a magis- 
terial ear. 

"Exouse me, my bnainess is private," said John, looking 
at the clerk. 

"No bnainess is private here," returned the 'squire, 
haughtily. 

"Then shall I speak with you elaewhere? But I must 
have the honor of an interview with yon, and immediately." 

Whether Mr. Brithwood waa aeized with some indefinite 
alarm, he himaelf best knew why, or whether John's manner 
irresistibly compelled him to civility, as the stronger always 
compels the weaker, I cannot tell — but he signed to the 
olerk to leave the room. 

"And, Jones, send back all the others to the lock-up 
booMe till to-morrow. Bless my life t it's near three o'olocK 
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!niey oan't expect to keep a gentleman's dinner waiting- - 
these low fellows." 

I HuppoHe this referred only to tbe culprits outside ; at ali 
events, we choee to take it so. 

"Now — you, ^r — perhaps you'll diapatdi your busiiiees; 
(he sooner tbe better." 

" It will not take long. It is a mere matter of form, 
irbich nevertheless I felt it my duty to be tbe firet to inform 
you. Mr. Brithwood, I have tbe honor of bearing a mes- 
«gge to you from your cousin — Miss Frsula March." 

" She's nothing to me — I never wish to see her face ^ain, 
Ine — the vixen !" 

'* Ton will be kind enough, if you please, to avoid all sudi 
epithets ; at least, in my bearing." 

" Tour bearing ! And pray who are you, sir P" 

" Ton know quite well who I am," 

"Oh, yes! And bow goes the tanning? Any offers m 
the horse-flesh line V Always happy to meet you in tbe 
way of business. But what csn you possibly have to do 
wiUi me, or with any member of my iamily?" 

John bit his hp ; the 'sq_uire'8 manner was extremely gall- 
mg ; more so, perh^is, in its outside civility than any gi-oss 
mdenesa. 

"Mr. Brithwood, I was not speaking of myself, but of 
the lady whose message I have the honor to bring yon." 

" That lady, air, has chosen to put herself away from her 
&nuly, and her &mily can hold no iurther intercourse with 
her," s^d tbe 'squire loftily. 

" I am aware ot that," was tbe reply, with at least equal 
hauteur. 

" Are yon ? And pray what right may you have to be 
acquainted with Miss March's private concerns ?" 

"Tbe right — which, indeed, was the purport of her roes- 
B^e to you — that in a few months I shall become her 
husband." 

John siud this very quietly — so quietly, that, at first, the 
aquire seemed bardly to credit his senses. At last, b e buret 
wto a horse-laugh, 

" Well, that 18 the best joke I ever did hear," 

' Pardon me ; I am perfectly aerious." 

" Bah I bow much money do yon want, fellow P A pretty 
Ule I you'll not get me to l^lieve it — ha I ba ! She wou^M 
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be BO mad. To be sure, women have tlieir fiiDcieB, aa wt 
icuow, and you're a likely young fellow enough; Int to 
marry yon " 

John sprang up — ^his whole frame quivering with fhry. 
" Take care, sir ; take care how yon insult my wife /" 

He stood over the wretch — the cowardly, shrinkinc 
wretch — he did not tou(^ him, but he stood over liini till, 
wrrified out of his Hfe, Riehivd Brithwood gasped out 
borne apology. 

" Sit down — ^pray sit down agtun. Let ns proceed in on 



John Halifax aat down. 

" So~my coadn is yonr wife, I think you were saying ?" 
^ " She will be, some months hence. We were engaged a 
week ago, with the full knowledge and consent of Doctor 
and Mrs. Jrasop, her nearest Mends." 

" And of yours ?" asked Mr. Brithwood, with as much 
sarcasm as his blnnt wits could famish him. 

" I have no relatives." 

" So I always understood. And that being the case, may 
I ask the meaning of the vimt ? Where are your lawyers, 
your marriage settlements, hey P I say young man — ha ! 
ha 1 I should like to know what yon can posdbly want with 
me, Mias March's trustee ?" 

" Nothing whatever. Mine March, as you are aware, is, 
by her father's will, left perfectly free in her choice of 
marriage; and she has chosen. Bnt since, under certain 
circumstanaes, I wish to act with perfect openness, I came 
to tell you as her coucdn and the executor of this will, that 
she is about to become my wife." 

And he lingered over that name, as if its very utterance 
strengthened and calmed him. 

" May I inquire into those * certain circamstances ?' " 
Bsked the other, still derinvely. 

" You know them already. Miss March has a fortune 
and I have none ; and though I wish that difference were 
on the other side — though it might and did hinder me &om 
seeking her — yet now ^e is sought and won, it shall n "t 
hinder my marrying her." 

" Likely not," sneered Mr. Brithwood. 

John's passion was ri^g ag^. 

** I repeat, it shall not hinder me. The world may saf 
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whtitit chooses; wefotlowaliiKherlawtban tUeworid-^me 
and I. She knuws me ; am I to be a&aid to trost her "> 
Am I to be such a coward as not to dare to marry the woman 
I love, becaase the world might say I married her for hei 
money ?" 

He stood, bis clenched hand resting on the table, looking 
fill! into Richard Brithwood'e fece. The 'sqnire sat domfa^ 
bmidered at the young man's vehemence. 

" Yonr pardon," John added, more calmly. " Perhaps I 
owe her some pardon too, for bringing faer name tbns mto 
discnssion; but I wished to have everything clear between 
myself and you, her nearest relative. Yon now know 
exactly how the matter stands. I will detain yoa no longer 
— ^I have nothing more to say." 

" But I have," roared out the 'squire ; at length, recover 
ing himseli^ seeing his opponent bad quitted the field 
"Stop a minute." 

John paused at the door. 

"Tell Urstila March she may marry you, or any othei 
vagabond she pleases — it's no bntdnees of mine. But her 
fortune is my bunness, and it's in my hands, too. Might's 
right, and possession's nine-tenths of the law. Not one 

Kenny shall Ae get out of my fingers as long as I can keep 
old of it." 

John bowed, his hand still on the door. " As you please, 
Mr. Brithwood. That was not the subject of our interview. 
6ood morning." 

And we were away. 

Re-crossing the iron gates, and out into the open road, 
lohn breathed freely, 

"That's over — all is welL" 

" Do you think what he threatened is true? Can be do it?" 

" Very likely ; don't let us talk about that." And be ' 
walked on lightly, as if a load were taken off his mind, and 
body and soul leaped up to meet the glory of the summer 
sunshine, the freshness of the summer air. 

" O I what a day this is I — after the rain too I How she 
will enjoy it !" 

And coming home through Norton Bury, we met bei 
walking with Mrs. Jessop. No need to dread that meeting 
row. 

Tet she looked up, qneetioung, through her blushes. Of 
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soursu he buct told her where we were going to-day ; bet 
who had a right to know every one of hie concerns now. 

" Tea, dear, all is quite right. Do not be afraid.'* 

Afriud, indeed ! N ot the least fear was in those clear eyes. 
Nothing bot perfect content — perfect trust. 

John drew her arm throngh his. " Come, we need not 
nind Norton Bnry now," he s^d, smiling. 

So they two walked forward, talking, as we could sen, 
ttmestly, and rather seriously to one another; while Mi-bl 
Jessop and I followed behind. 

" Bless their dear hearts!" said the old lady, aa she sat 
resting on the stile of a bean-field. " Well, we have all been 
yoong once," 

Not all, good Mrs. Jessop, thought I ; not all. 

Yet, surely it was most pleasant to see them, as it is to see 
all tm« lovers — yonng lovers, too, in the morning of tbeir 
days. Pleasant to see written on every line of their happy 
faces the blessedness of Nature's law of love— love begun in 
youth-time, fflncere and pore, free from all sentimental uh am s, 
or follies, or shames— love mutually plighted, the next 
Strongest bond to that in which it will end, and is meant to 
end, God's holy ordinance of marriage. 

We came hack across the fields to tea at Mrs. Jessop's. It 
was John's cnstom to go there almost every evening ; though 
certainly he could not be said to " go a-courting," Nothing 
could be more unlike it than his demeanor, or indeed the 
demeanor of both. They were very quiet lovers, never 
making much of one another " before folk." No whispering 
in comers, or stealing away down garden walks. No public 
show of caresses— caresses whose very sweetness musi con- 
sist in their entire sacredness; at least, T should think so. 
No coquettish exactions, no testing of cither's power over 
the other, in those perilous small qnarrels which may be 
the renewal of passion, but are the death of true love. 

No, our young couple were well-behaved always. She 
lal at her work, and tie made himself generaUy pleasant, 
falling in kindly to the Jeasop" household ways. But what- 
ever he- was about, at Ursula's Ughteat movement, at the 
ieaat aonnd of her voice, I could see him hft a quiet glance, 
w if always conscious if her presence ; her who was the 
4elight of his eyes. 

'I^a-night, more thui ever before, thia soft, invishle link 
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wemed to be drawn closer between them, thongh tbey ipukt 
little together, and even sat at opposite sides of the table ; 
but whenever their looks met, one could trace a soft, 
smiling interchanffe, foil of trust, and peace, and joy. He 
nsd evidently told her all that had happened to-day, and she 
was satisfied. 

More, perhaps, than I was ; for I knew how little John 
irould have to hve npon besides what means his wife brought 
him ; bat that was their own affiiir, and I had no bnuness 
to make public my donbts or fears. 

We all sat round the tea-table, talking gaily together, and 
then John left us, reluctantly enough ; hut he always made 
B point of going to the tan-yard for an hour or two, in my 
father's st^d, every evening. TJranla let him out at the 
trout door; this was her right, silently claimed, which 
nobody either jested at or interfered with. 

When she returned, and perhaps she had been away a 
minute or two longer than was absolutely necessary, there 
was a wonderiul bnghtness on her young face ; thongh she 
listened with a degree of attention moat creditable in its 
gravity, to a long disaertatioc of Mrs. Jessop's, on the best 
and cheapest way of making jam aad pickles. 

" You know, my dear, you ought to begin and leam all 
about such things now." 

"Yes," said Miss March, with a little droop of the 
iead. 

" I assure you" — turning to me — " she comes every day 
into tie kitchen — never mind, my dear, one can say anything 
to Mr. Fletcher. And what lady need be ashamed of know- 
ing how a dinner is cooked, and a household kept in order ?" 

" Nay, she should rather be proud ; I know John thinks 
so." 

At this answer of mine, Ursula hal^miled ; but there 
was a color in her cheek, and a thoughtfulness in her eyes, 
deeper thui any that our conversation warranted or ocov 
eioned. I was planning how to divert Mrs. Jessop &om 
the subject, when it was broken at once by a sudden en- 
trance, which startled us all like a flash of Ughtning. 

"Stole awayl stole away I as my husband would say. 
Ben have I come in the dnsk, all through the streets, to 
Dr. Jeaaop's very door How is she ? where is she, ma 
petittf^" 
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"Caroline!" 

" Ah I come forward I haven't seen yoa for an a^." 

And Lady Caroline kieaed her on both cheeks in her 
lively, French tashioo, which Ursula received patiently, and 
returned — no, I will not be certain whether she returned it 
or nit. 

" Pardon — ^bow do you do, Mrs. Jeasop, my dear vomau I 
What trouble I bare had in coming ! Are you not glad to 
see me, Ursnla P" 

" Yes, very." In that sincere voice which never either 
&leified or ex^gerated a syllable. 

" Did you ever expect to see me i^tun P" 

"No, certainly I did not. And I would almost rathet 
not see you now, if — " 

" IJ' Richard Brithwood did not approve of it ? Bab ! 
what notions you always had of marital supremacy. So, 
*na cAere, you are going to be married yourseli^ I hew ?" 

" Yes." 

*'Why, how quietly you seem to take it! The news 
perfectly electrified me this momieg. I always said that 
young man was * itn hhos de romana /' Ma foi ! this is 
the prettiest little episode I ever heard of. Just King 
Oophetua and the beggar-maid — only reversed. How do 
you ieel, my Queen Cophetua ?" 

" I do not quite understand yon, CaroUne." 

" Neither should I yon, for the tale seems incredible. 
Only you gave me anai an honest 'yes,' and I know you 
never tell even white lies. But it cant he true ; at least, 
not certdo. A little ^ff'aire de coeur, maybe — ah! I had 
several before I was twenty — very pleasant, chivalrous, 
romantic, and all that ; and such a brave young fellow, too 1 
Helaa ! love ia swett at your age !" — with a little sigh — 
" but marriage 1 My dear child, you are not surely pro- 
mised to this youth ?" 

"lam." 

"How sharply you say it I Nay, don't be angry. 1 
liked him greatly. A very pretty feUow. But then I « be. 
longs to the people.'* 

« So do L" 

'' Naughty child, yon will not comprehend me. I mean 
ihe lower orders, the bourgeoisie. My husband says he is a 
Unner's 'prentice-boy " 
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" He was apprentice; hoianowpartntr in Mr. I'letcner'i 
lan-yard," 

" That is nearly as bad. And ho yon are actually going 
to marry a tanner 1" 

" I am going to marry Mr. Halifax. We will, if yon 
please, oease to discnas him. Lady Caroline." 

" Za beUe tauvagel" laughed the lady ; and, in the dnak, 
I faoded I saw her reach over to pat Ursula's hand in hta 
carelesB pretty way. " Nay; I meant no barm." 

" I am sure you did not ; but we will change the snbjeot." 

" Not at all. I came to talk about it. 1 couldnt sleep 
till I had. Je Vaime dien, tu la aaia, ma petite VraulaJ' 

" Thank you," said Ursula gently. 

" And I would like well to see you married. Truly, we 
women must marry or be nothing at all. But as to marry 
ing for lore, as we used to think o£, and as charming poets 
make believe — my dear, now-a-daya, nou* avons cnanffi 
tout cela." 

Ursula replied nothing. 

" I suppose, my yoang friend, the bourgeois la very mutdi 
m love with you ? With ' lea beatue yetae de voire cattette,' 
Richard swears ; but I know better. What of that ? All 
men say tbey love one — but it will not last. It bums itself 
out. It will be over in a year, aa we wives all know. Do 
ire not, Mrs. Jessop ? Ah I she is gone away." 

Probably they thought I was away too — or else they 
liook no notice of me — and went talking on. - 

" Jane would not have agreed with you, cousin Caroline ; 
uhe loved her husband very dearly when she was a grirL 
They were poor, and he wan afraid to marry ; so he let Der 
go. That was wrong, I think." 

*' How wise we are growing in these things now 1" laughed 
Lady Caroline. " But come, I am not mterested in old 
turtle-doves. Say about yourself." 

" I have nothing more to say." 

" Nothing more ? Mon JXeu t are yon aware that Richard 
is furious; that he vows he will keep every sons he hascf 
yours — law or no law, for aa long as ever he can ? He de- 
clared so this morning. Did young Halifax tell yon ?" 

'* Mr. Halifax has totd me." 

" ' Mr. Halifax !' how proudly she says it. And are yoi 
•till going to be married to him ?" 
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" Wbat t a bourgeoia — a tradesman ? with no more 
money than thoee sort of people usually have, I bsiieva 
Tou, who have had all eorta of comfortH, have always lived 
as a gentlewoman. Truly, though I adore a love-marriagu, 
In theory, practically, I think you are mad — qolte mad, my 
iear." 

" Do you ?" 

" And he, too ! Verily, what men are 1 Especially mea 
a love. All selfish t<^ether." 

" CaroUne !" 

" Isn't it selfish to drag a pretty creature down, and makti 
tier a drudge, a slave — a mere poor man's vrife ?" 

" She ia proud of being such !" burst in the indignant young 
voice, " Lady Caroline, you may say what you like to me ; 
you were kind always, and I was fond of you ; but you shall 
not say a word against Mr. Halifax. You do not know 
hjm — how could you ?" 

" And you do ? Ah ! ma petite, we all think that, till 
we find out to the contrary. And so he urges you to ho 
married at onw — rich or poor- — at ail risks, at all costs ? 
How lover-like— how like a man I I guess it all. Half be- 
seeches — half persuades — " 

" He does not I" And the girl's voice was sharp with 
pun. "I would not have told you, but I must — for his 
sake. He anted me this afternoon, if I was afraid of being 
poor ? if I would like to wiut, and let him work hard alone, 
till he coultl give me a home like that I wa« bom to ? Hv 
did, Caroline." 

" And you answered — " 

" Ko — a thousand times, no I He will have a hard battle 
to fight — would I let turn fight it alone? when I can help 
aim — whfu he says I can." 

" Ah, (ihild ! you that know nothing of poverty, how can 
f ou bear it ?" 

" I will try." 

"Yoa that never ruled a house in your life — " 

" Owl/ 'tis wonderfull Aud this young man baa aa 
fl^ds, no connexions, no fortune ! only himself." 
" Only himself^" said Ursula, with a proud contempt. 
•■ Will you tell me, my dear, why you marry him (■' 
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—and Ursula spoke in low tones, that a 
wrune oat of her almost against her will^" because 1 honor 
him, because I trust him ; and, young as I am, I have seen 
enough of the world to be thankful that there is in it one man 
whom I can trust, can honor, entirely. Also — though I am 
often ashamed leat this be selfish — beoanse when I was in 
trouble he helped me ; when I was misjudged, he believed 
In me ; when I was sad and desolate, he loved me. And 1 
un proud of his love — I glory in it. No one shall take it 
from me — no one will — no one can, unless I cease to de- 
■erve it." 

Lady Oaroline was dlent. Despite her will, you might 
hear a sigh breaking from some deep comer of that li^t, 
tiivolouB heart. 

"Mien/ ehacundaonffoUt/ But you hare never stated 
one tnfie— not nnnecessary, perhapa, though most maiiied 
folk get on qoite well without it. — ' Honor,' ' trust,'— 
pshaw ! My cnild, do you hve Mr. Hali&z ?" 

No answer. 

" Nay, why be shy ? lu England, they say, and among 
the people — no offence, ma petttt — one does sometimes 
happen to care for the man one marries. Tell me, for I 
must be gone, do you love him ? one word whether or 
no?" 

Just then the ligbt coming in, showed Ursula's &Ge, beau- 
tiful with more than happiness, uplifted even with a reli* 
(pons thankfulness, as she sud simply, 

"John knows." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ik the late autumn, John married Ursula March. He was 
twenty-one, and she e^hteen. It was very young — too 

{oung, perhaps, prudent folk might say ; and yet sometimes 
think a doable blesmng ialls on unions like this. A right 
and holy marriage, a true love-marriage, be it early or late, 
is — mttst be — sanvtified and happy; yet those have the 
best chance of happiness, who, meeting on the very thresh- 
old of life, enter upon its duties together; with free, fresh 
bearta, eadly moulded '!v ^e to the other, ritdi in all thr 
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liohM of youth, acrM« to enjoy, brav« anil hopeliil to at 
dure. 

SacK were thrae twc — God bless them I 

They were married auJte privately, neither bariDg anj 
Dear kmdred, BesidcR, Jnhn held Btrongly the opinion that 
BO solemn a testival as marrifigG is only desecrated lyr out- 
wai'd show. And m>, one golden autuinn morning, UrauU 
walked quietly up the Abbey ai/Je, in her phdn white muslia 
vown ; and John and she plighted tJieir faithful vows, no one 
Being present eEcept the Jessops and I. They then w^ii 
away for a brief holiday — went away withoat either pomp 
or tears, entirely happy — husband and wife together. 

When I came home, and said what had happened, my 
good father seemed little surprised. He had ezpre^ly de- 
sired not to be told anything of the wedding ull all wa& 
over — he hated marril^es. 

" But since it is done, maybe 'tia as well," said he, gnralv 
*' She seems a kindly young thing ; wise, evea — ^for » 
woman." 

"And pleasant too, father ?" 

"Ay, but favor is deceitful and beauty vain. So th» 
:ad'fl gone :" and be looked round, as if missing John, who 
uad lived in our house ever since bis illness. "I thought as 
much, when he bade me good-night, and asked my leave to 
take a journey. So he's married and gone ! Come, Phineas. 
Bit thee down by thy old lather : I am glad thee wilt alwayi 
remdn a bachelor." 

We settled ourselves, my father and I ; and while the old 
man smoked his meditative pipe, I sat thinking of the winter 
evenings when we two lads hifd read by the fire-side ; the 
summer days when we had lounged on the garden wall. He 
was a married man now, the head of a household ; otherc 
had a right — the first, best, holiest right — to the love that 
used to be all mine ; and though it was a marriage entirely 
happy and ho(>efu], though all that day and every day I re- 
joiced both with and for my brother, still it was rather sad 
to miss him from onr house, to feel that his boyish days were 
yuite over — that hia boyish place would know him no more. 

But of conrse I had fully overcome, or at least suppressed 
this feeling, when, John having brought his wife home, 1 
Wiint to see them in their own house. 

I had seen it once before; it was an old dweUing-housa 
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whic)] my &tber bought with tbe floar-mill, Hitn&ted in tin 
middle of the tows, the front win iows looking on the street, 
the dettolatc garden behind shut in by four brick walls. A 
most unbridal-like abode. I feared they woold find it so, 
even though John had been busy there the last two months, 
in early momings and late eTenings, keeping a comical 
secresy over the matter, as if he were jealous that any ono 
but himBelf should lend an eye, or put a finger to the dear 
task of making ready for his young wife. 

There could not be greater preparations, I knew, for the 
Uiird of my father's business promised but a small income. 
Yet the gloomy outside being once passed, tbe house looked 
wonderiiilly b'ight and clean ; tbe walls and doors newly 
E^nted and delicately stencilled : — (" Master did all that 
himsel'," observed the proud little handm^d, Jenny— Jem 
Watkins' sweetheart. I had begged the place for her my- 
self of Mistress Ursula.) Though only a few rooms were 
'umished, and that very simply, almost poorly, all was done 
with taste and care; the colors were mingled, the wood- 
work gracefiil and good. 

They were out gardening, John Halifax and his wife — 

Ay, his wife; he was a husband now. They looked m 
yoong, both of them, he kneeling, planting box-edging, she 
standing by him with her hand on nis shoulder — flie hand 
with the ring on it. He was laughing at something she had 
Bjud, thy very laugh of old, David I Neither heard me come 
till I stood close by. 

"Pbineas, welcome, welcome I" He wrung my hand fer 
Tontiy, many times ; so did Ursula, blushing rosy red. Thej 
both called me "brother," and both were as fond and 
warm as any brother and sister could be. 

A few minutes after, Ursula — " Mrs. Halifax," as I said I 
ought to call her now — slipped away into the house, and 
John and I were lefl together. He glanced after his wile 
till she was out of sight, played wiUi the spade, threw it 
down, placed his two hands ou my shoulders, and looked 
lard in my face. He was trembling with deep emotion. 

" An tnou happy, David ?" 

' Ay, lad, almost afraid of my happiness. God make mt 
Torthy of it, and of her I" 

He lifted his eyes upwards ; there was in them a new 
look, sweet ar.d solemn, a look which expressed the satisfied 
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ooQteni of a fife now ronnied and completed by that othei 
dear life which it had received into and united with its own 
— making a fuD and |ierfect whole, which, however kindly 
and fondly it may look on friends and kindred outside, hoe 
ao absolute need of any, but is complete in and sufficient to 
itself as true marriage should be. A look, unconsciously 
fhlfiUjng the law — God's own law — that a man shall leave 
&ther and mother, bi'ethren and companions, and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and " they two shall become one flesh." 

And although I rejoiced in hia joy, still I felt halt-sadly 
for a moment, the vague, fine line of diviuon which was 
thas for evermore drawn between Tiim and me of no fitult 
on either side, and of which he himself waa unaware. It 
was but the right and natural law of things, the difference 
between the married and unmarried, which only the latter 
feel. Which, perhaps, the Divine One meant them to feel 
— that out of their great solitude of this world may grow a 
little inner Eden, where they may hear TTia voice, " walk. 
ingin the garden in the cooi of the day," 

W^e went round John's garden ; there was nothing Eden- 
like about it, being somewhat of a waste still, divided 
between ancient cabbage-beds, empty flower-beds, and great 
old orchard-trees, very thinly laden with fruit. 

" We'll make them better next year," aaid John, bope- 
fiilly. " We may have a very decent g»>ien here in time." 
He looked round his little domain with the eye of a master, 
and put his arm, half-proudly, halfshyly, round his wife's 
shoulders — she had sidled up to him, ostenably brining 
him a letter, though possibly, only for an ejccuse, because in 
those sweet early days they naturally liked to be in each 
other's sight continually. It was very beautiful to see what 
a demure, soft, meek, matrooliness had come over the high 
spirit of the " Nut-browne Mayde." 

" May I read?" she said, peeping over him. 

'* Of course you may, little one." A comical pet-name 
for him to give her, who was anything but small. I could 
have smiled, remembering the time when John Hali&x 
bowed to fha stately and dignified young gentlewoman 
who stood at Mrs. Tod's door. To think he should ever 
have come to call Miss Ursula March ' little one ! ' " 

But this was not exactly a time for jesting, sinon, on 
reading the letter I saw the young wife flush an angry red 
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and then look grave. Until Jolui, ci mplin^ n^ thti p»per 
and dropping it almost witli a boyish frolic into the middle 
of a large roaemary-buBh, took his wife by both hor hands, 
and gazed down into her troubled face, smiling. 

" You Burely don't mind this, love? We knew it aU 
before. It oan make no possible difference." 

" No I Bat it is BO wrong — so unjnst. I never believed 
Iw dared do it— to you." 

" Hear her, Phineaal She thinks nobody dare do any 
thins ill to ber husband — not even Richard Brithwood." 

*' Hush, dear ! — we will not talk abont him ; since, for all 
bis threats, he can do us no harm, and, poor man I he never 
will be half as happy as w&" 

That was true. So Mr, Brithwood's insulting letter was 
left to moulder harmlessly away in the rosemary-bush, and 
we all walked up and down the garden, talking over a thou 
sand plans for making ends meet in that little household. 
To their young hopefulness even poverty itself became a 
jest ; and was met cheerfully, like an honest, hard-featured, 
hard-handed friend, whose rough face was often kindly, and 
whose harsh grasp made one feel the strength of one's own. 

" We mean," John said gaily, " to be two living Esaaya 
on the Advantages of Poverty. We are not going to be 
afrwd of it, or ashamed of it. Wo don't care who knows 
it. We consider that onr respectability lies solely in our 
two selves." 

" But onr neighbors '/" 

" Onr neighbors may think of ns exactly what they like. 
Half the sting of poverty ii gone when one keeps boose for 
one's own comfort and not for the comments of one's 
neighbors." 

'■ I should think not," Ursula cried, tossing back hei 
head in merry defiance. " Beaides, we are young, we have 
" ■ wants, and we can easily reduce onr wants to our 



" ^d no more grey ailic gowns ?" said her husbaad half 
*ondly, half-sadly. 

"Yon will not be so rude as to say I shall not look 
equally well in a cotton one ? And as for being as ha[^y 
>n it — why I know best." 

He smiled at her once more, — that tender, manly smile. 
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ivhiah made all soft and lustrooa the inmost depths of hie 
browQ eyes ; tmly^ no womao need be air^d, with a smile 
like that to be the strength, the goidaooe, the snDshiue of 
her home. 

We went in, and the young nuBtress showed us her new 
boDse; we investigated and admired all, down to this very 
joitllery ; then we adjoarred to the sitting-room — the only 
ane — and, after tea, Ursula arranged her books, some on 
itained shelves, which she proudly informed me were of 
J^ohn's own making, and some on an old spinnet, which he 
had picked up, and which, he said, was of no other use than 
to hold books, since she was not an accomplished young 
tady, and could neither sing nor play. 

" But you dou't dislike the spmnet, Ursula F It caught 
my &ncy, Do you know I have a laiiit remembrance that 
once, on suoh a thing as this, my mother used to play ?" 

He spoke in a low voice ; Ursula stole up to him, with a 
fond, awed look. 

" Tou never told me anything about your mother ?" 

"Dear, I had little to tell. Long a^o, yon knew who 
yon were going to marry— John HahJaz, who had do 
friends, no kindred, whose parents left him nothing but his 

"And you cannot remember themf" 
'' My fether, not at all ; my mother, very little," 
*' And have you nothing belon^ng to them ?" 
" Only one thing. Should you l^e to see it?" 
"Very much." She still spoke slowly and with slight 
hisitation. "It was hard for him not to have known his 
parents," she added, when John had left the room. "I 
should like to have known them too. But still — when ] 
Know Aim — " 

She smiled, tossed back the coronet of carls from hei 
fcrehead — ^her proud, pore forehead, that would have worn 
a coronet of jewels more meekly than it now were the un- 
adorned honor of being John Halifax's wife. I wish he 
could have seen her. 
That minute he re-appeared. 

"Here, Ursula, is aO I have of my parents. No one hai 
teen it, except Phineas there, until now." 

He held in his hand the little Greek Tt^ament wltiofa be 
liad shown me years before. Carefully, and with titv sam* 
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fond, reverenl look as wl.en he was a boy, Le undid tba 
case, niade of silk, with ribbon etringa — doubtless a wo- 
man's work — it must have been his mother's. His wife 
touched it, softly and tenderly. He showed her the fly- 
leaf; she looked over the inscription, and then repeated it 
Blond. 

" ' ffuy SiUifax, genlleman.' I thought — I thought — " 

Her manner betrayed a pleased surprise : she would not 
ave been a woman, especially a woman reared in pride of 
HTth, not to have felt and testified the like pleasure for a 
moment. 

" Yon thought that I was only a laborer's son ; or — do- 
body's. Well, does it signify ?" 

" No," she cried, as clinging round hia neck, and throw- 
mg her head back, she looked at him with 'all her heart in 
her eyes. " No, it does not aigniiy. Were your father the 
king ou his throne, or the beggar in the streets, it would be 
all the same to me ; you would still be yourself— my hus- 
band — my John Hali&x," 

" God bless thee — my own wife that He has given me I" 
John murmured, through his close embrace. 

They had altogether forgotten any one's presence, dear 
souls I so I kept uiem in that happy oblivion, by slipping out 
to Jenny in the kitchen, and plEinning with her how we 
could at least spare Jem Watkins two days a week to help 
in the garden, mider Mr. Halifax's orders. 

"Only, Jenny," smiled I, with a warning finger, ""ao 
idling and chattering. Young folk must work hard, ii' they 
want to come to the happy ending of your master and n>iB- 
tresa." 

The little maid grew the color of her swain's pet p*9ii)w, 
and promised obedience. Consoientioua Jem there w« no 
fear of — all the rosy~cheeked damsels in Christendom would 
not have turned him aside from one iota of hia duty t4> >[r 
Ifalifax. Thus there was love in the parlor, and love in ihe 
kitchen. But, I verily believe, the young married ooa>>le 
were served all the better for their kindness and synipalhy 
So the humble pair of sweethearts in the rank below uie<n. 

John walked home with me — a pleasure I had hanlly 
expected, but which was insisted upon both by him and Ur 
su^ For from the very first of her betrothal, there bail 
been a thorough brother-and-fflsterly bond establish<^ be 
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tween her aud me. Her womanly, g^ierous Qi.ture wonlu 
bave scorned lo do what, as I have heard, many yonne 
wives do— seek to make coldness between her husband and 
his old fiiends. No ; secure in her riches, in her rightful 
possesion of his whole heart, she took into hers everything 
that belonged to John, every one he cared for ; to be foi 
eTer held sacred and beloved, being his, and therefore hei 
>wn. Thus, we were the very best of friends, my sistei 
CTranlaand me. 

John and I talked a little about her — of her rosy looks, 
which be hoped would not fade in their town dwelling — and 
of good Mrs. Tod's wonderful dehght at seeing her, when, 
last week, they had stayed two days in the dear old cottagg 
at Enderley. But he seemed slow to speak about his wi^ 
or to dilate on a joy so new that it was hardly to be breathed 
on, lest it might melt into air. 

Only when, as we were crossing the street, a fine equipage 
passed, he looked after it with a smile. , 

" Grey ponies 1 she is so fond of long-tailed grey ponies. 
Poor child ! when shall I be able to give her a carris^e ? 
Perhaps some day — who knows !" 

He turned the conversation and began telling me about 
the cloth mill — his old placi) of resort ; which he had been 
over once again, when they were at Rose Cottf^e. 

" And do you know, while I was looking at the machinery, 
a notion came into my heail, that, instead of that great 
waterwheel — you remember it? — it might be worked by 
fiteam." 

" What sort of steam ?" 

" Phineas, your memory is no better, I see. Have you 
forgotten my telling you how, last year, some Scotch en- 
gineer tried to move boats by steam, on the Forth and 
Clyde canal ? Why should not the same power be turned 
' to account in a cloth-mill ? I know it could — ^I have got 
the plan of the machmery in ray head already. I made a 
drawing of it last night, and showed it to Ursula ; and she 
anderstood it dii-ectly." 

I smiled. 

" And I do belie re, by common patience and skill, a man 
might make his fortune with it at those Enderley cloth-mills.' 

" Suppose yon try I" I siwd, in half jest, and was surpnsftd 
to Reti how ^iriously John took it. 
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" 1 wish I conld try — if it were onlypracticable. Onot 
or twice I have thoagbt it might be. like mill belongs to 
Lord Luzmore. His steward works it. Now, if onecoald 
^et to be a foreman or overseer — " 

« Try — yoa can do anything yon try." 

" No, I must not think of it— she and I have agreed that 
I most not," said he, steadily, "It's my weakness — mj 
hubby, yon know. Bat no hobbies now. Above aQ, 1 
iniist not, for a mere f^ioy, give up the work that lies nuder 
my hand. What of the tan-yard, Phineas t" 

" My father missed yon, and grumbled after yon a good 
deal. He looks anxious, I think. He vexes hmkself more 
tjisn he need about budoera." 

" Don't let him. Keep him as mach at home as you can 
I'll manage the tan-yard ; you know — and he knows too— 
that everything which can be done for us all, I shall do." 

I /ooked up, surprised at the extreme earnestness of hin 
mamier. 

" Surely John " 

" Nay, there is nothine to be uneasy about — nothing moi e 
than there has been for tbis year past. AH trade is bad just 
now. Never fear, we'll weather the storm — I'm not afraid." 

Cheerfully as be spoke, I began to goess — what he alread; 
must have known — that our fortunes were as a slowly le^- 
ing ship, of which the helm had slipped from my old mher'c 
feeble hand. But John had taken it — Joho stood firm at 
the wheel Perhaps, with God's blessing, he might yet 
guide us safe to land. 

I had not time to say more, when, with its pretty grej 
ponies, the curricle once more passed our way. Two ladies 
were in it : one leaned out and bowed. Presently a laoqnej 
•same to beg Mr. Halifax would come and speak with Lad; 
Caroline Britbwood. 

"Shall you go, John?" 

" Certamly — why not ?" And he stepped forward to the 
oarri^e-side. 

"ALl delighted to see mon beau cousin. This is he, 
Bmma," turning to the lady who sat by her — oh, whdt a 
lovely &ce that lady had ! no wonder it drove men mad ; 
itj, even that brave man, in whose honest life can be chrt> 
BKled only this one sin, of being bewitched hy her. 

John caught the name — perhaps, too, be veoogoized tbf 
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fao« — it was 00)7 too public, alas I His own took a eternr. est 
sach aa I had never before aeen, and yet there was a tract 
of pity in it too. 

** Yon are qmte well. Indeed, he looks so — n?est-ce pat. 
machiref''' 

John bore gravely the eyes of the two ladies fixed on 
mm, in rather too plain admiration — very gravely, too, he 
iwwed. 

" And what of our yonng bride, oar treasure that we ' 
*ole — nay, it was quite feir — quite feir. How is Ursula ?" 

" I thank you, Mrs. Halifax is well." 

Lady Caroline smiled at the manner, courteous throngh 
kll its coldness, which not ill became the yonng man. But 
she would not be repelled. 

" I am delighted to have met you. Indeed, we mnst be 
fnends. One's friends need not ^ways be the same as ont;'3 
husband's, eh, Emma? You will be enchanted with our 
fail- bride. "We must both seize the first opportunity, and 
come as disguised princesses, to visit Mrs. Hatifex." 

" Again let me thank you. Lady Caroline. But " 

" No ' but's.' I am resolved, Mr. Brithwood will never 
find it out. And if he does — why, he may. I like you 
both ; I intend us to be excellent friends, whenever I chance 
to be at Norton Bury. Don't be proud, and reject me, 
there's good people — the only good peo^e I ever knew 
who were not disagreeable." 

And leaning on her large ermine muff, she looked right 
into John's face, with the winning sweetness which Natnie, 
Qot courts, lent to those fmr features — already be^ning to 
&de, already trying to hide by art their painful, premature 
decay, 

John returned the look, half sorrowiully ; it was so hard 
to pve back harshness to kindliness. But a light lau^h 
from the other lady caught his ear, and his hesitation— if 
hesitation he had felt— was over. 

" No, Lady Caroline, it cannot be. You will soon see 
yourself that it cannot. Living, as we do, in the same 
eighborliood, we may meet occasinnally by chanoe, and 
Iwaya, I hope, with kindly feeling; but, under present cir- 
jnmstances — indeed under any circumstances — intdmacy 
between your house and oura would be impossible," 

Lady Caroline i^rugged her shoulders with a prett} aii 
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of inqne ^ As yon will 1 I never trooble mywlf to ooon 
tbe mendship of any one. Le jeu ne vaut paa la chan 
deOe." 

" Do not mintake me," John said, earnestly. " Do not 
suppose I am onjifrateful for your former kindnees to my 
wife; bat the difference between her and you — between 
yonr life and hers — ^U eo extreme," 

" FraimcMf/" with another shmg and emile, rather a 
tntter one. 

" Our two paths lie wide apart — wide as the polea ; our 
house and onr society would not suit you ; and that my 
wife should ever enter yours" — glancing from one to the 
other of those two &ces, p^ted with false roses, lit by fal se 
smiles— " No, Lady Caroline," he added, firmly, " it ia im- 
possible." 

She looked mortified for a moment, and then resumed her 
^ety, which notliing could ever banish long. 

" Hear him, Emma ! So young and so u^ndly ! Mtua 
nous veiTone. Yon will change your mind. Ait revoir, 
mon beau cousin." 

They drove off quickly, and were gone. 

" John, what will Mrs. Halifax say ?" 

" My imiocent ffvl ! thank God she is safe away from 
them aJl — safe in a poor m^i's honest breast." He spoke 
with much emotion, 

" Yet Lady Caroline " 

" Did you see who sat beside her ?" 

" That beautifiil woman ?" 

" Poor soul I alas for her beauty ; Fhineas, that was Lady 
Hamilton." 

He said no more, nor L At my own door fae left me, 
with his old merry laugh, his old familiar grasp of my 
Bhonlder. 

' Lad, take care of thyself though I'm not by to see. 
Remember, I am just as much thy tyrant as if I wei'e living 
here still." 

I smiled, and he went hi» way, to his own quiet, blessed, 
-nairied home. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Tag winter and spring passed calmly by, I had muofi ill 
health, and oould go out very little ; but they canie con 
itantly lo me, John and Ursula, especially the latter 
During this illness, when I learned to watch longingly i'ot 
her kind face, and listen for her cheerful voice talking plea- 
santly and sisterly beside my ch^, she taught me to give 
up "Mra. Halifax," and call her Ursula. It was only by 
Blow degrees I did so, truly ; for she was not one of those 
gentle creatures whom, married or single, one calls instinc- 
tively by their Christian names. Her manner in ^Ihood 
was not exactly either " meek" or " gentle ;" except towards 
liim, the only one who ever ruled her, and to whom she was, 
■ through life, the meekest and tendcrest of women. To 
every one else she comported herself, at least in youth, with 
a dignity and decision — a certain stand-off-ishness — so that, 
as I sdd, it was not quite easy to think of her as " Ursula." 
Afterwards, when seen in the light of a new character, for 
which Heaven destined and especially titted her, and in 
which she appeared altogether beautiful — I began to give 
her another name— but it will come by-and-by. 

In the long midsummer- djiys, when our house was very 
quiet and rather dreary, I got into the habit of creeping over 
to John's home, and sitting for hours under the apple-trees in 
his garden. It was "ow diferent from the wilderness he 
found it; the old trops were pruned and tended, and yonug 
ones planted, Mrs. itali&x called it proudly " our orchard," 
though the top of the tallest sapling could be reached with 
her hand. Then, in addition to the indigenous cabbages, 
came long rows of white-blossomed peas, big-headed cauli- 
flowers, and all vegetables easy of cultivation. My father 
Bent contributions from his celebrated gooseberry-bushes, and 
bis wall-fruit, the pride of Norton Bury; Mrs, Jeasop stocked 
the borders from her great parterres of sweet-scented com- 
mou flowers; so that, walled in as it was, and in the midst 
ot a town likewise, it was growing into a very toltrable 
f^arden. Just the kind of garden that I love — half triiH, 
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half wild— frnita, flovera, ^md regetables living in com 
fortable equality and fraternity, none being too choice to 
M harmed by their neighbors, none esteemed too mean to 
i>e restricted in iheir natural pr ofiiMOn. Oh I dear old- 
fashioned garden I IViIl of Bweet- Williams and wMte-Kandes, 
and larkspur and LondoD-pride, and j^rd-^de beda of 
mowy saxifrage and tall, pale evening primroses, and holly- 
hooka MI or seven feet high, many-tinted, from yellow to 
darkest ruby-color; while for scents, large blushing cab- 
bage-roses, pinks, ^lly-flowera, with here aud there a great 
bosh of eouthem-wood or rosemary, or a border of thyme, 
or a sweet-briar hedge- — a pleasant garden, where all colora 
and perfumes were blended together ; ay, even a stray dan- 
ilelion, that stood boldly np in his yellow waistcoat, like a 
young country bumpkin, who feels himself a decent la4 in his 
way — or a plant of wild marjoram, that had somehow got 
in, and kept meekly in the comer of the bed, trying to turn 
into a respectable cultivated herb. Dear old garden I — suoh 
as one rarely sees now-a-daysl— I would give the finest 
modem pleasure-ground for the like of thee I 

This was what John's garden became ; its every inch and 
every flower still Uve in more memories than mine, and 
will for a generation yet; but I am speaking of it when it 
was young, like its gardeners. These were Mrs. Hali&z 
and her husband, Jem and Jenny. The master could not do 
mach ; be had long, long hours in bis business ; but I used 
to watch Ursula, morning after morning, superintending her 
domain, with her faithful attendant Jem— J em adored hii 
"missis," Or else, when it was hot noon, I used to lie in 
their cool parlor, and listen to her voice and step about the 
house, teaching Jenny, or learning from her — for the young 
gentlewoman had much to learn, and was not ashamed of it 
either. She laughed at her own mistakes, and tried again ; 
she never was idle or dull fer a minute. She did a great 
deal in the house herself. Often she would sit chatting with 
me, having on her lap a coarse brown pan, shelling peaa ; 
Blidug beans, picking gooseberries ; her fingers-rMiss March's 
&ir Angers — looking ^rer for the contrast with their un- 
koonstomed work. Or else, in the summer evenings, she 
would be at the window sewing — always sewing— but so 
placed, that with one glnnoe she could see down the street 
irhere John was coming. Far, &r off she always sawhis' 
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uid at the aght lier whole face would ch^^Qge SQ^ brighten, 
like a meadow when the sun cornea out. "Dien ahe ran tc 
open the door, and I could hear hia low " my darling 1" and 
a long, long pause, in the hall. 

They were very, very happy in those early days — ^tliose 
quiet days of poverty ; when they >-isited nobody, and 
nobody viedted tnem ; when their whole world was bounded 
by the dart old houae and the garden, with its four high 
walls. 

One Jnly night, I remember, John and I were walking up 
and down the paths by star-light. It was very hot weaker 
inclining one to stay without doors half the night. Ursula 
had been with ue a good while, strolling about on her hus- 
band's arm ; then he had sent her in to bed, and we two 
remained out together. 

How soft they were, those ^nl, misty, summer stars I 
what a mysteno IS, perfumy haze they let faU over us 1 A 
haze through which &1I around seemed melting away is de- 
licious intangible sweetness, in which the very sky above 
»nr heads — tne shining, world-besprinkled sky— was a thing 
felt rather than seen. 

"How strange all Bcems! how unreal!" said John, in a 
low voice, when he had walked the length of the garden in 
silence, "Phincas, how very strange it seems!" 

" What seems ?" 

"What? — ob, everything." He hesitated a minute 
" No, not everything — but something which to me seems 
now to fill -and be mixed up with all 1 do, or think, or feel. 
Something you do not know — but to-night Ursula said I 
might tell you," 

Nevertheless he was several minutes before he told me. 

"This pear-tree ie full of firuit — is it not? How tl J: 
they hang ; and yet it seems but yesterday that Urania and 
r were standing here, trying to count the blossoms," 

He stopped — touching a branch with his hand. His voice 
iank BO, I could hardly bear it. 

"Do you know, P' 'i "as, that when this tree it bare— w« 
ihall, if with Ood's biesiong all goes well — we shall have — 
% little child." 

I wrung hia haijd in silence, 

" You cannot imagine how Htrange it feels. A child- • 
tiers sod mine — little leet to go patt«ring about oar houw 
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— « little voice t« hay — Thinl- that by Chiisimas-time I 
ehaU be & father." 

He Bat down on the gardeD-bench, and did not Bpeik foi 
a long time. 

"I wonder," he said at laet, " \i, when I was boni, my 
&ther was as yoang as I am ; whether he felt aa I do now. 
You canDot think what an awful joy it is to be looking for- 
ward to a child ; a little soul of God's giving, to be made 
dt for His eternity. How shall we do it 1 we that are both 
«o ignorant, so young — she will be only just nineteen when, 
please God, her baby is bom. Sometimes, of an evening, 
we dt for hours on this benoh, she and I, talking of whal 
we ought to do, and how we oi^ht to rear the little thing, 
until we fall into silence, awed at the blessmg that is com> 
ing to us." 

" God will help you both, and make yon wise." 

"We trust He will; and then we are not aft-Md." 

A little while longer I sat by John's side, catching tne 
dim outline of hia face, half upMed, looking towards those 
myriad worlds, which we are taught to believe, and do be- 
lieve, are not more precious in the Almighty's sight than one 
living human soul. 

But he %bSA no more of the hope that was coming, or of 
the thoughts which, in the holy hush of that summer night, 
had risen out of the deep of his heart. And though after 
this time, they never again formed themselves into words, 
yet he knew well that not a hope, or joy, or fear of his, 
whether understood or not, could be unshared by me. 

In the winter, when the first snow lay on the grour^, the 
little one came. 

It was a girl — I think they had wished for a si,n ; but 
they forgot all about it when the tiny mdden appeared. 
She was a pretty baby^ — at least, all the women-kind said so, 
from Mrs. Jessop down to Jael, who k-ft our poor house to 
its own devices, and trod stately in Mrs. Halifax's, exhibit- 
ing to all beholders the mass of white drajDeiies with the 
mnnite^mal hnman morsel inside them, which she rehe- 
nently declared was the very image of its father. 

For that young father — 

But I — what can I say? How should /tell of the joy 
nf a man ovei his first-bom ? 

[ did not see John till a diy afterwards — when he oaiiie 
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Into our bot^e, caliQ, happy, Bmiling, Bnt Jael told me, 
that when she first placed his haby in his arms, he had wept 
like a child. 

The little maiden grew with the snow-drops. Wlntei 
might have dropped her out of his very lap, so exceedingly 
fair, pale, and pure-looking was she. I had never seen, or 
at least never noticed any young baby before ; but she crept 
into my heart before I was aware. I seem to have a clear 
remembranoe of all the data in her still and quiet infancy, 
£rom the time her week-old fingers, with their tiny pink 
naila — a ludicrous picture of her father's hand in Bttlfr— 
made me smile as they dosed over mine. 

She was named Muriel — after the rather peculiar name 
of John's mother. Her own mother would have it bo ; 
only wishing out of her full heart, happy one ! that there 
should be a slight alteration made in the second name. 
Therefore the baby was caUed Muriel Joy — Muriel Jc » 
Hiilifax. 

That name — beautiliil, sacred, and never-to-be-forgotten 
among us — I write it now with tears. 

In December, 1803, she was bom — our Muriel. And on 
February 9th — alas! I have need to remember the date!— 
she formally received her name. We all dined at John's 
house — Dr. and Mrs, Jessop, my fether and I. 

It was the first time my father had taken a meal under 
any roof but his own, for twenty years. We had not ex- 

Seated him ; since, when asked and entreated, he only shook 
is head ; but just when we were all sitting down to the 
table, Ursula at the foot, her cheeks flushed and her lips 
dimpling with a housewifely dehght, that everything was so 
nice and neat, she startled us by a little cry of pleasure 
And there, in the doorway, stood my father ! 

His broad figure, but slightly bent even now,hiB smooth- 
shaven face, withered, but of a pale brown still, with th* 
hard lines softening down, and the keen eyes kinder than 
they used to be ; dressed carefully in his First-day clothes, 
the stainless white kerchief supporting his large- chin, his 
Quaker's hat in one hand, his stick in the other, looking in 
at us, a half-amosed twitch mingling with the gravity of 
his month — thtw he stood — thus I see thee, my d>*ar olo 
fitther. 
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The yoting couple seemed as if they oever conid welooint 
him enough. He only said, " I thank thee, John," " 1 
thank thee, Ursula;" and took hU place beside the latter 
ffivinff no reason why he had changed his mind and oome 
Simp^ as the dinner was, Hmple as befitted those who, 
their guests knew, could not honestly afford loxuriee ; though 
there were no ornaments save the centre nosegay of laures- 
tinns imd white Christmas roses — I do not think King 
Gleoi^ himself ever sat down to a nobler feast. 

Afterwards, we drew merrily round the fire, or watched 
outside the window the thickly-ialling snow. 

"It has not snowed these two months," said Jrhn— 
" Never since the day our little girl was bom." 

And at that moment, as if she heard herself mentioned, 
and was indignant at our having forgotten her so long, the 
little m^d up-stsirs set up a cry — that unmistakable child's 
cry, which seems to change the whole atmosphere of a house- 
hold. 

My &ther gave a start — he had never seen or expressed 
■I wish to see John's daughter. We knew he did not like 
babies. Agdn the tittle helpless wail ; Ursula rose and stole 
away — Abel Fletcher looked after her with a curious ex 
pression, tlien began to say something about going baok to 
the tan-yard. 

"Do not, pray do not leave us," John entreated; "Ur. 
snia wants to show you onr little lady." 

My &ther pat out his hands in deprecation ; or as if de- 
•dring to thrust from him a host of thronging, battling 
thoughts. Still came faintly down at intervals the tiny 
voice, dropping into a soft coo of pleasure, like a wood-dove 
in its nest — everv mother knows the sound. And then Mrs. 
Hali&x entered, nolding in her arms her little winter-flower, 
her baby-daughter. 

Abel Fletcher just looked at it and her — dosed his eyef 
against both, and looked no more, 

Ursula seemed puned a moment, but soon forgot it in 
the general admiration of her treasure, 

"She. might well come in a anow-storm," said Mra 
Jessop, taking the child. " She is just like snow, so sof) 
lod white," 

" And so soundless — she hardly ever cries. She just 
Km ii: this inty half the day over, cooing quietly with het 
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«yo8 «hut. There, she hae csuf^t your dress (aat. Kow, 
waa there ever a two months' old baby so quick at noticiag 
thingfiP and ahe does it all with her fingers — she touches 
ererTthing;— ahl take care, doctor," the mother added, 
reproachfolly, at a loud slam of the door, which made the 
twlby tremble all over. 

"I never knew a cluld so susceptible of sound," eaii 
John, as he began talking to it, and soothing it; — how 
ftraage it was to see him ! and yet it seemed (jnite naturaj 
already. " I think even now she knows the difiereaoe be- 
tween her mother's voice and mine ; and any sudden noise 
always startles her in this way." 

" She must have astouiBhingly quick hearing," said tbe 
doctor, slightly annoyed. Ursula vrisely began to talk of 
something else — showed Muriel's eyelashes, very long for 
such a baby — and descanted on the color of her eyes, that 
Irnitfhl and never-ending theme of mothers and IHend^. 

*' I think they are like her Other's ; yes, cert^nly like ber 
&ther'B. But we have not many opportunities of judging, 
for she is such a lazy young damsel, she hardly ever openr 
them — we should often &ncy her asleep, but for that Uttle 
soft coo ; and then she will wake up all of a sudden. There 
now I do you sec her ? Come to the window, my beauty ! 
and show Dr. Jessop your bonny brown eyes." 

They were bonny eyes I lovely in shape and color, deli 
cately fringed ; but there was something strange in their 
expresdon — or rather, in their want of it. Many babies 
have a round, vacant stare— but this was no stare, only a 
wide, full look — a look of quiet blankness — an uiiteein^ 
look. 

It caught Dr. Jessop's notioe. I saw his air of vexed 
Jigmty onange into a cerbun anxiety, 

" Well, whose are they like — her Other's or mine 't Hie, 
I hope — it will be the better for her beauty. Nay, we'll 
excuse ^ compliments." 

"I— Ican't exactly tell. I could judge better by candle- 
light." 

"We'll have catidles." 

*'No— no! Had we not better put it off altogether 
'jll another day ? — I'll call in to-morrow, and look at hei 
syes." 

His manner was hesitating and troubled John noticed K 
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"Love, give her to me. Go and get ub lights, vpill yon?* 

Wlaeu she was gone, John took his baby to the window, 
gazed long and intently into her little lace, then at Dr. Jea- 
sop. "Do you think — no — it's not possible— that there otui 
be anything the matter with the child's eyes ?" 

Ursula coming in, heard the last words. 

"What was that you said about baby's eyes?" 

No one answered her. All were gathered in a group al 
the window, the child being held on her father's lap, while 
Dr. JesHOp was trying to open the smaU white lids, kept so 
ooDtJnnally closed. At last the baby uttered a little cry of 
pEun — the mother darted forward, and clasped it almost aar 
vagely to her breast. 

" I will not have my baby hurt I Thern is nothing wrong 
with her sweet eyes. Go away; yoc siM not touch her, 
John." 

" Love !" 

She melted at that low, fond word ; leaned aguDst hm 
shoulder— trying to control her tears. 

*' It shocked me so— the bare thonght of such a thing. 
O ! husband, don't let her be looked at agMn." 

"Only once again, my darling. It is best. Then we 
shall be quite satisSed. Phineas, give me the caudle." 

The words — caressing, and by strong constraint, made 
calm and soothing — were yet firm, Ursula resisted no 
more, but let him take Muriel— little, unconscious, cooing 
dove ! Lulled by her tUther's voice, she once more opened 
her eyes, wide. Dr. Jessop passed tbe candle before them 
many times, once so close tDat it almost touched her titce ; 
but the fiill, quiet eyea never blenched nor closed. He set 
the light down. 

"Doctor!" whispered the fether, in a wild appeal agfdnst 
— ay, it was against certainty. He snatched the candle, 
and tried the experiment himself 

** She does not see at all. Can she be blind ?" 

" Bom blind." 

Yes, those pretty baby eyes were dark — quite dark 
There was nothing painful nor unnatural in their look, sava 
perhaps, the blanknest* of gaze which I have before notioed 
Outwardly, their organization was perfect; but in the fine 
inner mecbanism was something wrong — something want 
ing. She never had Been — never wonld see~in this wor^d 
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* ^indf" The word was att«red softly, hardly above 
a bre&th, yet the mother heard it. She pasbed eveTy oiw 
aside, and took the child herself. Herselt; with a deHper&te 
incredulity, she looked into those eyes, which never could 
look back either her agony or her love. Poor mother' 

" John ! John ! oh, Jolm I" — the name rising into a cry, 
as if he could snrely help her. He came and took her in 
his arms — took both, wife and babe. She Itud her head or 
his shoalder in bitter weepine. " Oh, John I it is so har<J 
Onr pretty on« — our own litUe child I" 

John did not speak, but ouly held her to him — close and 
&8t. When she was a httle calmer, he whispered to her the 
comfort — ^the sole comfort even her husband conld give her 
— ^through whose will it waa that this affliction came. 

'* And it is more an affliction to yon than it will be to her 
poor pet I" said Mrs. Jessop, as she wiped her friendly 
eyes. " She will not miss what she never knew. She may 
m & happy little child. Look, how slie lies and smiles." 

But the mother could not take that consolatjon yet. 
She walked tp and fro, and stood rocking her baby, mute 
indeed, but with tears falling in showers. Gradually her 
anguish wept itself away, or was smothered down, lest it 
should disturb the little creature asleep on her breast. 

Some one came behind her, and placed her in the arm- 
chair, gently. It was my iather. He sat down by her, 
taking her hand. 

" Grieve not, UMula. I had a little brother who was 
blind. He waa the happiest creature I ever knew," 

My iather sij^hed. We all marveUed to see the wonder- 
ful softness, even tenderness, which had come into him. 

" Give me thy child for a minute." Ursala laid it across 
bis knees ; he put his hand Bolemoly on the baby-breaat. 
"Gt-d bless this httle one! Ay, and she shall be blessed." 

These words, spoken with as full assurance as the pro- 
l>hetio benediction of the departing patriarchs of old, struck 
^iB all. We looked at little Muncl as if the blessing were 
already upon her ; as if the mysterious touch which had 
sealed up her eyes for ever, had left on her a sanctity like 
•B of one who has been touched by the finger of Grod. 

" Now, children, I must go home," stud my ftther. 

They did not detain us ; it was indeed best that the j»v 
jonng parents should be \d& alone. 
16 
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" You will oome ag^ soon ?" begged TTrauIa, tei.clerij 
daspisg the hand which he had laid upon her curls as he 
rofle, with another munniired " God bless thee I" 

"Perhaps. We never know. Be a eood wife to thy 
hnaband, my girl. And John, never be thoa harsh to her, 
nor too hard upon her little fiulings. She is but young — 
but young," 

Ho sighed ^ain. It vas plun to see he was thinking oi 
another than Ursula. 

Ab we walked down the street, he spoke to me only onoe 
or ' twice, anil then of things whi<^ startled me by theii 
strangeness — things which had happened a long time ago ; 
sayings and doin^ of mme in my childhood, which I had 
not the least idea oe had dther known of or remembered. 



" No — no ; thee looks tired, and I have a bn^ess tetter 
to write. Better go to thy bed as usual." 

I bade him goof'iiight, and waa going, when he called me 
back. 

" How old art thee, Phineaa — twenty-fonr or five ?" 
. "Twenty-five, fiither," 

'* Eh I so mu<^ f " He put his hand on my shoulder, and 
ooked down on me kindly, even tenderly. *' Thee art bnt 
weakly still, but thee must pick up, and live to be as old a 
man as thy &ther. Good-night. God be with thee, my 
son!" 

I left him. I was happy. Once I had never expected 
my old father and I would have got on together so well, or 
loved one another so dearly. 

In the middle of the night Jael came into my room, and 
«t down on my bed's foot, looking at me. I had been 
dreaming strangely, about my own childish days, and about 
m y fa ther and mother when we were young. 

What Jael told me — by slow degrees, and as tenderly as 
when she was my nurse years ago — seemed at first BO unreal 
as to be like a part of the dream. 

At ten o'clock, when she had locked up the house, she 
had come as usual to the parlor^loor, to tell ray father h 
was bed-lime. He did not answer, being sitting with tui 
back to the dooi, f^parently busy writing. So she wmi 
ftwsr> 
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Half-aii-lionr afterwards, she came agiun. Hi sat dere 
gtSl — he had not moved. One hand aapported bis\.ead; 
the others, the finders stiffly holding the pen, Uiy on the 
table. He seemed mtently gaung on what he had written 
I > ran thii» : 

'* Good Fbibmb, 

"To-morrow I shall be — " 

But there the hand had stopped — for ever. 

O dear &ther 1 on that to-morrow thou wert with God I 



CHAPTER XXn. 

It was the year 1812. I had lived for ten years as a 
brother, in my adopted brother's house, whither he had 
brought me on the day of my father's funeral ; entreating 
that I should never leave it agam. For, as was shortly 
afterwards made clear, fate — say Providence — was now 
inevitably releasing him ftom a bond, from which, so long 
as my poor &ther Uved, John would never have released 
Mmself. It was discovered that the profits of the tanning 
trade had long been merely nominal — that of necessity, for 
the support of our two &milies, the tan-yard must be sold, 
and the business confined entirely to the fi oar-mill. 

At this cruds, aa if the change of all things broke her 
Stout old heart, which never could bend to any new ways 
— Jael died. We laid her at my father's and mother's 
feet — poor old Jaell and that grave-yard in St. Mary's 
Lane now covered all over who loved me, all who were of 
my youth day — my very own. 

So thought I — or might have thought — ^but that John 
and Ursula then demanded with one voice, " Brother, come 
home." 

I resiBted long ; for it is one of my decided opinions, that 
married people ought to have no wne, be the tie ever so 
dose and dear, living permanently with them, to break the 
■acred duality — no, let me say the unity of their home. 

I wished to try and work for my living, if that were pos- 
nble--if not, tliat oat of the wreck of my father's trod* 
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■night be fonnd enongh to teep me, Ji some pooi vaj 
But John Halifax would not hear of that. And Ursula- 
she wae Hitting sewing, while the little one lay on her lap, 
oooing aoftly with shut eyes — Ursula took my hand to play 
with Muriel's. The baby-fingers closed over nune — " S(" 
there, Phineas ; she wanta you too." So I stayed. 

Perhaps it was on this account, that better than & 
his other children, better than anything on earth ex 
oept himself, I loved John's eldest daughter, little blind 
MurieL 

He had several children now. The dark old house, and 
the square old garden, were alive with their voices IVom 
morning till night. First, and loudest always was Guy — 
bom the year after Muriel. He was very like his mother, 
and her darling. After him came two more, Edwin and 
Walter. But Muriel still remained aa " sister" — the only 
sister either given or desired. 

If I could find a name to describe that child, it would bo 
not the one her happy mother gave her at her birth, but 
one more sacred, more tender. She was better than Joy 
—she was an embodied Peace. 

Her motions were slow and tranquil — her voice soft — 
every expression of her little (ace, extraordinarily serene. 
Whether creeping about the hoose, with a foot-&ll silent an 
snow, or sittmg among us, either knitting buEoly at her 
fether's knee, or listenmg to his talk and the cbildren's 
play, everywhere and always, Muriel was the same. No 
one ever saw her angry, restless, or sad. The soft dark 
calm in which she lived seemed never broken by the tron 
bles of this our tronblous world. 

She was, as I have said, from her very babyhood, a 
living peace. And such she was to us all, during those ten 
struggling years, when our household had much to contend 
with, much to endure. If at night, her father came home 
Jaded and worn, sickened to the soul by the hard b.ittle he 
had to fight d^y, hourly, with the oatrade world, Muriel 
would come softly and creep into his bosom, and he was 
oomforted. If, busying herself about, doing iaithfiilly her 
portion too, that the husband when he came in of evenings 
might find all cheerful and never know how heavy had beec 
the household cares during the day — if, at times, Ursula's 
v<Hce took too sharp a tone — at sight of Muriel it Mifteaed 
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%t tmce. No one could speak any but soft and aweet words 
when the blind child was by. 

Yet, I think either parent would have looked amazed, 
had any one pitied them for having a blind child. The loss 
— a loss only to them, and not to her, the darling 1 — be- 
came iamillar, and ceased to wound ; the blessedness was 
ever new "-^y, and she shall be bkssed,^^ had said my 
lear father. So she was. From her, or for her, her 
parents never had to endure a single pain. Even the uek- 
nessea of infancy and childhood, of vhich the three othere 
had their natnral share, always passed her by, as if in pity. 
Nothing ever ailed Muriel. 

The spring of 1812 was an era long remembered in our 
fenuly. Scarlet fever went through the house — safely, but 
leaving much care behind. When at last they all came 
round, and we were able to gather our pale little flock to a 
garden feast, under the big old pear-tree, it was with the 
tretoblin^ thankfulness of those who have gone through 
great penis, hardly dared to be recognized as such till they 
were over. 

" Ay, thank God it is over !" said John, as he put his 
arm round his wife, and looked in her worn face, where still 
her own smile lingered — her bright brave smile, that no 
thing could ever drive away. " And now we must try and 
make a little holiday for yon." 

" Nonsense i I am as well aa posnble. Did not Dr. 
Jessop tell me, this morning, I was looking younger thaw 
ever ? I — ^a mother of a family, thirty years old ? Pray 
Uncle Phineaa, do I look my age ?" 

I could not say she did not — especially ir-«w. Bat she won- 
It BO gracefully, so carelessly, that I saw — ay, and truly her 
husband saw — a sacred beauty about her laded cheek, more 
lovely and loveable than all the bloom of her youth. Happy 
ivoraau ! who was not afraid of growing oid. 

" Love" — John usually called her " Love" — putting it at 
the beginning of a sentence, as if it had been her natural 
Christian name — which, as in all infant households, had been 
gradually dropped or merged into the universal title of 
"mother." My name for her was always emphatically "The 
Mother"— the truest type of motherhood I ever knew. 

" Love," her husband began again, afler a long look in her 
&oe — ah, John, thme was altered too, but hiniBe' vaa the 
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ijwt thing he thought of—*' Say what you like — I know wh»t 
ve'U do : for the children's aa!ke. Ah, that's her weak point 
— see, Phineas, she is yielding nov. We'll go for three 
months to LongfieU." 
Now Longfield was the Utopia of our fetnily, old and 

Cung. A very simple femily we must have been — for this 
ngueld was only a small farm-house, about six miles o^ 
irhere once we had been to tea, and where ever since we had 
oneed to live. For, pretty as our domain had grown, it was 
(till in the middle of a town, and the chili&en, like all 
naturally-reared children, craved after the freedom of the 
country — after corn-fields, hay-fields, nuttings, blackberry 
mgs — delights hitherto known only at rare intervals, when 
their father could spare a whole loug day, and he at once 
the defence and cheer, the sun and the ^eld, of the happy 
little hand. 

" Hearken, children ! father says we shall go for three 
whole months to live at Longfield." 

The three boys set up a about of ecstaoy. 

" I'll Bwim lK>ats down the stream, and catch and rido 
every one of the horses. Hurrah !" shonted Guy, 

" And I'll see aft«r the ducks and chickens, and watch all 
the threshing and winnowing," said Edwin, the practical 
and grave. 

" And I'll get a 'ittle 'amb to p'ay wid me," lisped Waltei 
— still "the baby" — or conddered such, and petted accord- 



ingly. 
"But 



But what does my little daughter say ?" said the father, 
turning — as he always turned, at the lightest touch of those 
soft, blind fingers, creeping along hia coat sleeve. " What 
will Muriel do at Longfield?" 

" Muriel will git all day and hear the birds Eong." 
'^So she shall, my blessing I" He often called her his 
" blessing," — which m truth sne was. To see her now, lean- 
ing her cheek gainst his — the small soft face, almost a mini- 
ature of his own, the hdr, a paler shade of the same biight 
color, curling in the same elastic rings— they looked less 
like ordinary father and daughter, than like a man and his 
good angel ; the visible embodiment of the beat half of his 
•oul. So she was ever to him, this child of his youth — hie 
first-born and his dearest. 
The Longfield plan being once started father and mothoi 
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And f began to consult together as to ways ai^ means; what 
' Bhoold b« given np, and what increased, of our absoluie 
inxariea, in order that the chUdren might this sommer — 
possibly every summer — have the glory of "living in the 
country.*' Of these domestic consaUations there was nevei 
any dread, for they were always hold in public. There were 
no secrets in our house. Father and mother, though some- 
times holding different opinions, had but one thought, one 
aim — the family good. Thus, even in oar lowest estate, there 
bad been no bitterness in oar poverty ; we met it, looked it 
in the iiice, often even laughed at it. For it bound us alto- 

f ether, hand in hand ; it taught us endurance, self-depeU' 
ance, and, best of all lessons, self-renunciation. I thmk, 
one's whole after-life is made easier and more blessed, by 
having known what it was to be very poor when one was 
young. 

Our fortunes were iMng now, and a ny little pleasure did 
not take near so much contrivance. We found we oould 
manage the Longfield visit — ay, and a horse for John to ride 
to and fro — without any worse sacrifice than that of leaving 
Jenny — ^now Mrs. Jem Watkins, but our cook still — in the 
^ouse at Norton Bury, and doing with one servant instead 
of two. Also, though this was not publicly known till after- 
wards, by the mother's renouncing a long-promised ^Ik dresa 
— the only one since her marriage, in which she had deter- 
mined to astonish John by choosing the same color as that 
identical grey gown he had seen hanging up in the kitchen 
at Fnderley. 

" But one would give up anything," she siud, " that the 
children might have such a treat, and that fether might have 
rides backwards and forwards through green lanes all 
Bummer. Oh, how I wish we could always live in the 
country !" 

" Do you ?" And John looked — much as he had looked 
at long-taUed grey ponies in his bridegroom days — longing 
to give her everything she desired. "Well, perhB}« we 
may manage it some time." 

"When our ship comes in — namely, that money which 
Richard Biithwood will not pay, and John Halifax ^1 not 
go to law to make him. Kay, &ther dear, I am not going to 
quarrel with anyone of your crotchets." She spoke with a 
tond pride, as she did alw ays, even when argumg agwnst tfaa 
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too-tjoixotio carrying out of the aald crotcheta. "Perfaapn 
aa the reward of forbearance, the money will come Bome daj 
when we leaat expect it ; then John shall have his heart's 
desire, Mid start the cloth-mills at Enderley." 

John amiled, half-sadly. Every man has a hobby — this 
was hia, and had been for filteen years. Not mereiy the 
making a fortnne, as he still firmly believed it could be made^ 
but the portion of useful power, the wide range of influence 
the infimte opportunities of doing good. 

" No, love ; I shall never be 'patriarch of the valley,' aa 
Phineas nsed to call it. The yew-hedge is too thick for me, 
eh, I^ineas P" 

" No 1" cried TTrsula — ^we had told her this little inddent 
■jf our boyhood — " you have got half through it already .- 
Everybody in Norton Bury knows and respects yon. I am 
sure, Phineas, you might have heard a pin faU at the meet- 
ing last night, when he spoke agmnat han^g the Luddites. 
And such a shout as rose when he ended — oh, how proud I 
was!" 

" Of the shout, love ?" 

" Nonsense ! — but of the cause of it. Proud to see my 
husband defending the poor and the oppressed — proud to 
see him honored and looked up to, more and more every 
year, till— " 

" Till it may come at last to the prophecy iu your birth- 
day verae — ' Her husband is known m the gates ; he dtteth 
imoug the elders of the land.'" 

Mrs. Halifax laughed at me for reminding her of this, but 
allowed that she would not dislike ita being Iblfilled. 

" And it will be too. He is already ' known in the gates ;' 
known fer and near. Think how many of our neighbors 
come to John to settle their differences, instead of going to 
law I And how many poachers has he not persuadra out oJ 
their dishonest — " 

" Illegal," corrected John. 

"Well, their illegal ways, and made decent, respectable 
men of them ! Then, see how he is consulted, and his opinion 
followed, by rich folk as well as poor folk, all about the 
lei^borhood. I am sure John is as popular, and has ae 
much influence, as many a member of parliament." 

John smiled with an amused twitch about his mouth, but ha 
iftid nothing He rarely did say anything about himself— 
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i;ot even in his own household. The glory of his life wat 
its unconaciousness — like our own Kleot Severn, howevei 
broad and grand its cniTent might be, that conrae seemed 
the natural channel into which it flowed. 

" There's Muriel," said the father, listening. 

Often thus ihs- child slipped away, and suddenly we heard 
kU over the house the sweet sounds of" Muriel's voice," as 
Home one had called the old harpsichord. When almost a 
baby, she would feel her way to it, and find out first bar- 
monies, then tunes, with that quickness and delicacy of tar 
pecuhar to the blind. 

"How well she plays! I wish I could buy her one of 
those new instruments they caU ' piano-fortea ;' I was look- 
ing into the mechanism of one the other day." 

" She would like an organ better. You should have seen 
her face in the Abbey church this morning." 

" Hark I she has stopped playing, Guy, run and bring 
your sister here," sad the &ther, ever yearning after bia 
darling. 

Guy came back with a wonderful story of two gentlemen 
in the parlor, one of whom had patted his head — " such a 
grand gentleman, a great deal grander than father !" 

That was true, as regarded the bright nankeens, the blue 
coat witi L gold buttons, and the showiest of cambric kerchief 
swathing him up to the very chin. To this "grand" per- 
son^e John bowed formally, but his wife flushed np in sur- 
prised recognition. 

"It is BO long since I had the happiness of meeting Mis; 
March, that I conclude Mrs. Haliiax has forgotten me ?" 

"No, Lord Liismore, allow me to introduce my hus- 
band." 

And, I fancied some of Miss March's old hauteur re- 
turned to the mother's softened and matronly mien ;— pride, 
but not for herself or in herself, now. For, truly, as the 
two men stood together— though Lord Luxmore had been 
handsome in his youth, and was universally said to have aa 
fine manners as the Prince Regent himself— any woman 
might well have held her head loftily, introiucing John 
^^fax as " my husband." 

Of the two, the nobleman was least at his tase, for th£ 
Areloome of both Mr. imd Mrs. Halifaic, though conrteouH, 
w«8 decidedly cold. Fhey did not Beenj to feel, and, if 
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rainor spoke true, I doubt if any honeat, virtuous, middle 
clasa fathers and mothers would have felt — that their hou» 
was greatly honored or sanctififld by the pres^oe of tht 
Earl of Luxmore. 

But the noblemaa was, as I ha re sud, wonderfully fine 
mannered. He broke the ice at once. 

" Mr. Hali&x, I have long wished to know yon. Mrs 
Qali&x, my daughter enconraged me to pay this impromptu 
risit." 

Here enaued poUte inquiries after Lady Caroline Brith- 
wood ; we learned that she was just returned from abroad, 
and was entertaining, at the Mythe House, her father and 
brother 

" Pardon — I was forgetting my sod — Lord Ravenei." 

The yonth thns presented, merely bowed. He was aboni 
dghteen or so, tall and spare, with thin features, and large 
soft eyes. He soon retreated to the garden-door, where he 
stood, watching the hoys play, and shyly attempting to make 
inends with ]!^rid. 

*' I believe Ravenei has seen you years ago, Mrs. Hali&x. 
His sister made a great pet of him as a cbud. He has just 
completed his edncation — at the college of St. Omer, was it 
not, William?" 

" The CathoUc college of St. Omer," repeated the boy. 

"Tut — what matters!" s^d the father, sharply. "Mr 
dali&x, do not imagine we are a Catholic fiinmy still. I 
hope the next Earl of Luxmore will be able to take the 
oaths and his §eat, whether or no we get Emancipation. By 
the bye, you nphold the Bill f" 

John assented ; expressing his conviction, then unhappily 
a rare one, that every one's conscience is &ee ; and that wl 
men of blameleas life ought to be protected by, and allowed 
to serve the state, whatever be th^ reli|^ons opinions. 

"Mr. Haliiax, I entirely agree with yon. A wise man 
esteems all faiths alike worthless." 

"Excuse me, my lord, that was the very last thing I 
meant to say. I hold every man's fitith so sacred, that nc 
Other man has a right to interfere with it, or to question it. 
tile matter lies so^ly between himself and his Maker.*' 

*'EiactW! What facility of expression your husband 
has, Mrs. Hali&x I He must be— indeed, I have heard be 
v — a first-rate pnlUe speaker." 
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The wife mniled, vife tike ; bnt John said, huniedlv- - 

" I have no pretendon or ambition of tlie kind, I merelj 
now and then try to put plain truths, or what I believe to 
be aach, before the people, in a form they are able to under 
stand." 

"Ay, that is it. My dear sir, the people have no more 
bruns than the head of my cane (hia Royal Highnesa's gift 
Mrs. Hali&x) ; they mnst be led or driven like a flock ol 
•beep. We" — a lordly "we I" — "are tbeir proper sbep- 
aerds. But, then, we want a middle class, at least, an 
qcoa«onal voice from it, a — " 

" A shepherd's dog, to give tongne," stud John, dryly 
"In short, a public orator. In the House, or out of it?" 

" Both." And the earl tapped hia boot with that royal 
cane, smiling. " Yes ; I see yon apprehend me. But, be- 
fore we commence that somewhat delicate subiect, there 
was another on which I desired my agent, Mr. Brown, to 
obtUD your valuable opinion." 

" You mean, when, yesterday, he offered me, by yonr 
lordship's express desire, the lease, lately fiillen in, of your 
cloth-niills at EnderleyP" 

Now, John had not told as that I — why, bis manner too 
plainly showed. 

"And all will be arranged, I tmst. Brown says yon 
have long wished to ttike tne mills ; I shall be most happy 
to have you for a tenant." 

" My lord, as I told your agent, it is imposuble. We 
will say no more about it." 

John crossed over to his wife with a oheeriul lur. She 
ut looking grave and sad. 

Lord Luxmore had the reputation of being a kt'cn- 
witted diplomatic person^^e; undoubtedly he owned, or 
could ae.'^ume, that winning charm of manner which had 
descended in perfection to bis daughter. Both qualities it 
pleased him to exercise now. He rose, addressing with 
kindly frankness the husband and wife. 

" If I may ask — being a most dncere well- wisher of yours, 
and a sort of connexion of Mrs, Halifax's, too — why is H 
impossibie ?" 

" I have DO wish to disguise the reason : it is because 1 
b"Te nr capital." 

Lord Luxmore looked surprise " Surely-^-excuse mft 
11* 
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but I hwJ tae honor of bdng well acquainted with the lAt* 
Mr. March — surely yonr wiie'a fortune — " 

Ursula rose, in her old impetuous way — " His wife's for 
tune I (John, let me say it ?^I will, I must t) — of his wife's 
fortune, Lord Luxmore, he has never received one farthing, 
Richard Bnthwood keeps it back ; and my husband would 
work day and night for me and our children, rather thaa 
go to law." 

" Oh 1 on principle, I suppose ? I have heard of such 
i^inions," said the earl, with the slightest perceptible sneer. 
*And you agree with him?" 

" I do, heartily. I would rather we lived poor all onr 
days, than that he should wear his life out, trouble his spirit, 
perhaps even soil his conscience, by squabbling with a bad 
man over money matters." 

It was good to see Ursula as she spoke ; good to see the 
look that hnsband and wife interchanged — husband and 
wife, different in many points, yet bo blessedly, so safely 
one ! Then John said — 

"Love, perhaps another subject than oar own affaint 
would be more interesting to Lord Luxmore." 

"Not at all — not at aEl" And the earl was evidently 
puzzled and annoyed. " Such extraordinary conduct," he 
muttered : " so very — a-hem ! — unwise. If the matter were 
known — caught up by these newspapers — I must really have 
a little conversation with Briihwood." 

The conversation paused, and John changed it entirely, 
by making some remarks on the present minister, Mr. Per- 
dval. 

" I liked his last speech mnch. He seems a clear-headed, 
bonest man, for all his dogged opposition to the Bill." 

" He will never oppose it more." 

" Nay, I think he will, my lord— to the death." 

" That may be — and yet — " his lordship smiled. " Mr. 
'Jalilax, I have just had news by a carrier pigeon — my birds 
fly well — most important news for us and onr party. Yea- 
terday in the lobby of '.he House of Commons, Mr. Ferdval 
was shot." 

We all started. An hour ^o we had been reading hit 
speech. Mr. Fercival shot ! 

" Oh, John," cried the mother, her eyes foil of tean 
** bis fatherless children I" 
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And for many miiiates they stood, hearing the lamen 
. ole hJBtoiy, and looking at their little ones at play in the 
garden ; thinking, as many an English &ther and mother 
3id that day, of the stately house in London, where the 
widow and orphans hewaiicd thoir dead. He might of 
might not he a great statesman, hut he was undouhtedly a 
good man ; many still rememher the shock of his untimely 
death, and how, whether or not they liked him living, al 
the honest heaita of England mourned for Mr. Percival. 

Possibly, that Bumber did not include the Earl of Lux 
more. 

" He^iesccU in pate/ I shall propose the canoniza- 
tion of poor Bellingham. For now Percival is dead, there 
win be an immediate election; and on that election depende 
Catholic Emancipation. Mr. Halifax," tarning quickly 
round to him, " you woidd be of great use to ns in parlia 

"Should I?" 

" Will you — I like plain speaking — will you enter it i* 

Enter parliament! John Halifax in parliament! Hi? 
wife and I were both astounded by the suddenness of the 
possibility ; which, however, John mmaelf seemed to receive 
as DO novel idea. 

Lord Luxmore continued. " I assure you nothing is 
more easy ; I oan bring you in at onoe, for a borough near 
here — my family borough." 

" AYhich you wish to be held by some convenient person 
till Lord Ravenel comes of ^e? So Mr, Brown informed 
me yesterday." 

Lord Luxmore slightlj frowned. Such transactions, as 
common then in the service of the country as they still are 
m the service of the church, were yet generally glossed 
over, as if a certain discredit attached to them. The young 
lord seemed to fee! it ; at sound of his name, he turned 
round to listen, and turned back f^ain, hlushing scarlet 
Not so the Eai'l, his lather. 

"Brown is — (may I offer you a pinch, Mr. Halifax?— 
what, not the Prince Regant's own mixture?) — Brown ia 
indeed a worthy fellow, but too hasty in hia conclusions 
As it happens, my son is yet undecided between the chnrch 
— that 19, the priesthood — and politics. But to our conver- 
"■^on — Mra. HaUtax, may I not enlist you on my side ? Wc 
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oould easily remove all difficulties, such aa qualification, Ao 
Wonld you not like to see your husband member for tbi 
old and honorable borough of Kineswell?" 

" Kingswell !" It waa a tumble-down village, where JohE 
held and managed for me the sole remnant of landed pro- 
perty which my poor &ther had left me. "Kingswell' 
why there are not a dozen houses in the place." 

"The fewer the better, my dear madam. The election 
would cost me scarcely any — trouble ; and the country b«i 
rastlythe gdner by your husband's talents and probity. 
Of course, he will ^ve up the — I forget what is his ousinesa 
now — and hve independent. He is made to shine as a poli- 
tidan : It will be both happiness and honor to myself to 
have in some way contributed to that end. Mr. Halifiu, 
jou will accept my borough ?" 

" Kot on any consideration your lordship could offer me." 

Lord Luxmore scarcely credited his ears, " My deai sii 
— you are the most extraordinary — may I again inquire 
jour reasons?" 

" I have several ; one will suffice. Though I wish to gain 
influence — power perhaps ; still the last tOng I should de- 
dre would be political influence." 

" You might possibly escape that unwelcome possession," 
returned the earl. " Half the House of Commons is made 
up of harmless dummies, who vote as we bid them." 

'* A character, my lord, for which I am decidedly unfitted 
Until political consdence ceases to be a thing of traffic, 
until the people are allowed honestly to choose their own 
honest representatives, I must decline being of that num- 
ber. Shall we dismiss the subject ?" 

" With pleasure, sir," 

And courtesy being met by courtesy, the question so 
momentous was passed over, and merged into triviaUties 
Perhaps the Ear), who, as his plei^ures palled, was uuder- 
stood to be filing his keen wits upon the pet profligacy of 
old age, politics — saw, clearly enough, that in these chaotit 
Jays of contending parties, when the maddened outcry vt 
the "people" was just being heard and listened to, it puriit 
be as well not to make an enemy of this young man, h4ki^ 
with a few more, stood as it were midway in the guli^ now 
nlowly beginQinr to narrow, between the commonalty and 
the amatocracr. 
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i±e stayed Bome time longer, and then boned himself 
away with a gracious condeBcension worthr of the Prince 
of WalgB himself carrying with him the shy, gentle Lord 
Ravenel, who had spoken scarcely six words the wholo 
time 

When he was gone, the father and mother seemed botL 
relieved. 

"Truly, John, he has g^ed little by his v^t, and 1 
upe it may be long before we Bee an earl in onr quiet 
touiK again. Come in to dinner, my children." 

But his lordship had left an uncomfortable impreasion be- 
hind him. It lasted even until that quiet hour — often the 
quietest and happiest of our day — when, the children being 
•Ol in bed, we elders closed in round the fire. 

Ursula and I lat there, longer alone than usaal. 

" John is late to-night," she said more than once ; and 1 
could see her start, hstening to every foot under the win- 
dow, every touch at the door-bell; not stirring, though- 
tthe knew hia foot and his ring quite well always, 

"There he is!" we both said at once — much relieved; 
and John came in. 

Brightness always came in with him. Whatever cares 
he had without — and they were heavy enough, God knows — 
they always seemed to slip off the moment he entered his 
own door ; and whatever slight cares we had at home, we 
put them aade; as they could not hut be put aside, nay, 
forgotten — at the Mght of him, 

" Well, Uncle Phmeas ! Children all right, my >larling ? 
* "— ' T -jm gjj^j ^f jj Truly, to-night is as cold as No- 



" John, if you have a weakness, it is for fire. Tou're a 
regular salamander." 

He laughed — warming his hands at the blaze, "Yes, I 
would rather be hungry than cold, any day. Love, our 
one extravagance is certainly coals, A grand fire this t 1 
do like it so !" 

She called him " foolish ;" but smoothed down with a quiet 
kiss the forehead he lifted up to her as she stood beside 
him, looking as if she would any day have conver«jd the 
irhole house into tiiel, for bis own private and pa d<>alsi 
benefit, 

" Little ones nl! in bed, of course ?" 
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*' Indeed, they wouJd have lain awake half the night— 
those naughty hoys — talking of Longfield. You never san 
ohildren io delighted." 

" Are they ?" I thought the tone was rather sad, and 
that the father sat listening with lets interest than usual to 
the pleasant httle household chronicle, always wonderful 
and always new, which it was his custom to asic for and 
have, night after night, when he came home, — saying it was 
U> him, after his day's toil, like a "hahbling o' green 
Jields." — Soon it stopped. 

" John, dear, yon are very tired ?" 

" Rather." 

*' Have you been very busy all day?" 

*' Very busy." 

T understood, almost as well as his wife did, what those 
Dnef answers indicated ; so, stealing away to the table 
whi!re Guy's blurred copy-book and Edwin's astonishing 
addiuon-sums were greatly in need of Uncle Phineas, 1 
left tne fire-»de comer to those two. Soon, John settled 
himself in my easy ch^r, and then one saw how very weary 
he was — weary in body and, soul aUke — weary as we sel 
dom beheld him. It went to my heart to watch the list- 
less stretch of his large, stron? frame — the sharp lines 
about his mouth — lines which ought not to have come there 
in his two-and- thirty years. And his eyes — they hardly 
looked like John's eyes, as they gazed in a sort of dull 
quietude, too anxious to be dreamy, into the red coals — 
and nowhere else. 

At last he roused liimaelf, and took up his wife's 
work. 

" More little coats ! Love, yon are always sewing." 

" Mothers must — you know. And I think never did 
boys out-grow thar things like our boys. It is pleasant, 
too. If only clothes did not wear out so fast." 

" Ah ! " A sigh — from the very depth of the fiither's 
heart. 

" Not a bit toe last for my clever fingers, though," add 
CTrsula, qnickly. " Look, John, at this lovely braiding. 
But I'm not going to do any more of it. I shtdl certainly 
have no time to waste over fineries at LoDglield." 

Her husband took up the ^ndfiil work, admired >t "od 
tud it down again. Aft«r a pause he udd — 
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** Should yoQ be very much diaappoiuteii if — if we do not 

go to Longfield after all ?" 

" Not go to Longfield !" ITie ^Tolnutaiy eiclamatior. 
ehoTed how deep her longing had been. 

" Because I'm atraid — it is hard, I know — bat I aio 
afrwd we cannot manage it. Are you very sorry P" 

" Yes," she said, frankly and truthfiilly. " Not so mutjl 
or myself but — the cliildren." 

" Ay, the poor children," 

Uraula ptitohed away rapidly for some moments, till the 
^eved look faded out of her face ; then she turned it, all 
cheerful once more, to her husband, " Now, Jo^n, tell me. 
Never mind about the children. Tell me." 

He told her, aa was his habit at all times, of Bome losses 
which had to-day befelleu him— bad debts in his business— 
which would make it, if not impracticable, at least impru- 
dent, to enter on any new expenses that year. Nay, he 
in'ist, if possible, retrench a little. Uraula listened, with- 
out question, comment, or compMnt. 

" Is that all ?" she said at last, very gently, 

» All." 

"Then never mind. I do not. We will find some other 
pleasures for the children. We have so many pleasures, 
ay, all of us. Husband, it is not bo hard to ^ve up this 
one." 

He said, in a whisper, low almost as a lover's, " I conld 
give up anything in the world but them and thee." 

So, with a brief information to me at snpper-time— 
" Uncle Phinoas, did you hear ? we cannot go to Longfield," 
-~r-the renunciation was made, and the subject endei For 
this year, at least, our Arcadian dream was over. 

But John's troubled looks did not pass away It seemed 
as if this night his long toil had come to that crisis when 
the strongest man breaks down — or trembles within a 
hMr'8 breadth of breaking down ; ceuacious, too, horribly 
conscious, that if so, himself will be the least put of the 
universal ruin. His &ce was haggard, his movements irri- 
table and restless ; he started nervously at every sound. 
Sometimes even a hasty word, and uneasiness about trifles. 
showed how strong was the effort he made at self-ooutrol. 
Ursula, usually by far the most quick-tempered of the two, 
biteomn to-night mild and patient. She nether watobed 
11 
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aor questioned him — wise voman as she was ; she only sat 
still, busying heraelf over her work, speaking dow and tbec 
of little things, lest be should notice her anxiety about him. 
He did at last. 

" Nay, I am not ill, do not be a&dd. Only my h^aA aches 
80 — let me lay it here, as the children do." 

His wife made a place for it on her shoulder ; there it 
rested — the poor tired head, milJl gradually the hard and 

Sainful expresdoD of the features relaxed, and it becamb 
ahn's own natur^ £ioe — as quiet as any of the little faces 
on their pillows up-stairs, wheace, doubtless, slumber had 
long banished all anticipation of Longfield. At last, he, 
too, fell asleep. ~ 

TTrBula held up her finger, that I might not stir. The 
clock in the corner, and the soft sobbing of the flame on the 
hearth, were the only sounds in the parlor. She sewed on 
quietly, to the end of her work ; then let it drop on her lap, 
and sat still. Her cheek leaned itself softly against John's 
hair, and in her eyes, which seemed so intently contemplat- 
ing the little frook, I saw large bright tears gather — fell. 
But her look was serene, nay, happy ; as if she tbought of 
these beloved ones, hosl^nd and children — her «ery own — 
preserved to her in health and peace, — ay, and in chat which 
IS better than either, the unit^ of love. For tW priceless 
blesdng, for the contort ofbemgAis comfort, furthe sweet- 
ness of bringing up these his ^lildren in the fear of God 
and In the honor of their fethei>-she, true wife and mother 
as she was, would not have exchanged the wealth of the 
whole world. 

" SVhat'H that ?" We all started, as a sudden ring at the 
bell pealed through the bouse, waking John, and Wghten- 
ing the very children in their beds. All for a mere letter 
too, brought by a lacquey of Iiord Luxmore's. Having — 
somewhat ind^nantly — ascertained this fact, the mother 
ran upstairs to quiet her little ones. When she came down, 
John still stood with the letter in his hand. He had not 
told me what it was ; when I chanced to ask, he answered 
in a low tone—" Presently 1" On hia wife's er trance, he 
gave her the letter without a word. 

Well might it startle her into a cry of joy. Truly tfaa 
dealings <tf heaven to us were ronderfiil I 
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•* Mr. John Haliikx. 

"SlE, 

" Your wife, Ursula Halitaz, ha\ing Bomu time S1dc« 
attained the age fixed by her late fiither as her majority, 1 
will, within a month after date, pay over to your order ah 
moneys, principal %nd interest, accruing to her, and hither- 
to left in my hands, as trustee, according to the will of the 
!ate Henry March, Esquire. 

" I am, ur, 

" Yours, &C, 

" Richard Bbithwood," 

" Wonderful — wonderfttl !" 

It was all I could say. That one bad man, for his own 
purposes, should influence another bad man to an act of 
justice — and that their double evil should be made to work 
out our good 1 Also, that this shojid come just in our time 
of need — when John's strength seemed ready to fail. 

" Oh John — John ! now you need not work so hard I" 

That was his wife's first cry, as she clung to him almost 
In tears. 

He too was a good deal agitated. This sudden lifting of 
the burthen made bim feel how heavy it had been — Sow 
terrible the responsibility — how sickening the fear. 

" Thank God 1 la any case, you are quite safe now— you 
and the chi.dren!" 

He sat down, very pale. His wife knelt beside him, and 
put her anus round his neck— I quietly went out of the room. 

When I came in again, they were standing by the fire- 
aide— both cheerfiil, as two' people to whom had happened 
8ui:h unexpected good fortune, might naturally be expected 
to appear. I offered my congratulations in rather a comi 
oal Vfm than otherwise; we all of ushad caught John's habit ot 
putting things in a ttomic light whenever he felt them keenly. 

" Yes, he is a rich man now — mind you treat your brother 
ivith extra respect, Phineas." 

" And your sister too. 



She's quite young and handsome still — isn't she? Hon 
magnificent rfie'U look in that grey silk gown t" 
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"John, yon ought to be luliaiiied of yourself 1 — yoa — tba 
&tlier of a fiimily ! yon — that are to be the largest mill 
owner at Enderley — " 

He looted at her fondly, half deprecatingly. " Not till I 
have made yon and the children all aafe — aal ajud." 

"We are safe — quite safe — when we have you. Oh, 
Pbmeas ! make Mm see it aa I do. Make him understand 
that it will be the happiest day in his wile's life, when she 
knows him happy in bis heart's desire." 

We sat a httle while longer, t;ilking over the strange 
change in our fortunes — for they wished to make me feel 
that now, as ever, what was theirs was mine ; then Ursula 
took her candle to depart. 

" Love !" John cried, calling her hack as she shut the 
door, and watching her stand there patient — watching with 
something of the old mischievous twinkle in his eyes 
"Mrs. Haliiax, when shall I have the honor of ordmiDg 
youi long-taUed grey ponies?" 



CHAPTER XXHL 

floT many weeks afterwards, we went to live at Longfield, 
which henceforth became the tamily home for many years, 

Longfield 1 happy Longfield I little nest of love, and joy, 
and peace — where the children grew up, and we grew old 
— where season after season brought some new change ripen- 
ing in us and around us — where summer and winter, day 
and night, the hand of God's providence was over our roof, 
blessing our goings out and our comings in, our basket and 
our store ; crowning us with the richest blessing of all, that 
we were made a household where " brethren dwelt together 
in imity." Beloved Longfield! my heart, slow pulsmg as 
befits one near the grave, thrills warm and young as I re- 
member thee I 

Yet how shall I describe it — ^the lamiliar spot ; so iamiliar 
that it seems to need no description at all. 

It was but a small place wnen we first came there. It 
ted out of the high-road by a field-gate — the White Gate 
from which a narrow path wound down to a stream, thence 
np a green slope to the house ; a mere farm-house, nothinft 
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more. It had one parlor, three decent bed-rooms, kitubcn, 
and out-houses ; we built extempore chambers out of tha 
barn and obeese-room. In one of these the boys, Guy and 
Edwin, slept ; against the low roof of which the father gene- 
rally knocked fais head every morning when be oame to call 
(he lads. Its wiudowa were open all summer round, and 
lurda and bats used oftentimes to fly in, to the great delight 
»f the youthful inmates. 

Another infinite pleasure to the little folk was that, for 
(he first year, the farm-honee kitchen was made our dining- 
room. There, through the open door, Edwin's pigeons, 
Muriel's two doves, and sometimes a stately hen, walked in 
and out at pleasure. Whether our live-stock, brought up 
in the law of kindness, were as well-trained and well-behaved 
aa our children, I cannot tell ; but certain it is that we never 
found any hann from this system, necessitated by our early 
struts at Longfield — this " liberty, fraternity, and equality." 

Those words, in themselves true and lovely, but wrested 
to such faltic mi^aning, whose fatal sound was now dying out 
of Europe, merged m the equally false and &tal shout of 
" Oloire ! gloire /" remind me of an event which I believe was 
the first that broke the delicious monotony of our new life. 

It was one September morning. Mrs, Halifex, the chil- 
dren, and I were down at the stream, planning a bridge 
across it, and a sort of stable, where John's horse might be 
put up — the mother had steadily resisted the long-tailed 

E:ey ponies. For with all the necessary improvements al 
OD^neld, with the large settlement that John insisted upon 
making on his wife and children, before he would use in his 
bu^ess any portion of her fortune, we found we were by 
no means so rich as to m.ike any great change in our way 
of life advisable. And, after all, the mother's best luxuries 
were to see her children merry and strong, her husband's 
face Ughtered of its care, and to know he was now placed 
beyond doubt in the position he had always longed for ; for 
was he not this very day gone to agn the lease of Enderley 
Mills? 

Hi-s. Halifax had just looked at her watch, and she and I 
#ere wondering, with quite a childish pleasure, whether he 
were not now signing the important deed, when Guy came 
running to say a coach-and-four was trying to enter the 
White Gate. 
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"Who can it be? — But they mast be stopped, or they'll 
spoil John's Dew grave) road that he takes suoJi [ride in 
Uncle Pbineas, would yon mind going to see ?" 

Who should I see, but almost the last person I expected— 
who had not been beheld, haidly spoken o^ in our household 
these ten yeare— Lady Carohne Brithwood, in her travel- 
ling-habit of green clotl ^ her velvet riding-hat, with ill 
Pnnoe of W^es' feathers, gayer than ever — though hef 
pretty face was withering under the paint, and her lively 
manner flowing coarse and bold. 

" Is this Longfield P — Does Mr. Halifax — mon Dieu, Mr. 
Fletcher, ia that yon ?" 

She held out her hand with the frankest condescenson, 
and in the brightest humor in the world. She insisted on 
sending on the carriage, and accompanying me down to the 
stream, for a " surprise " — a " scene." 

Mrf. Halifax, seemg the coach drive on, had evidently 
forgotten all about it. She stood in the little dell which the 
stream had made, Walter in her arms— her figure thrown 
back, so as to poise the child's weight. Her right hand 
kept firm hold of Gny, who was paddling barefoot in the 
stream; Edwin, the only one of tlie boys who never gave 
any trouble, was soberly dig^ng away, bemde little Muriel. 

The lady clapped her hands. "Srava! bravisgimal % 
charming femily picture, Mrs. Halifax." 

" Lady Caroline 1" 

Ursula left her children, and came to greet her old acquaint 
ance, whom she had never once seen since she was Ursula 
March. Perhaps that feet touched her, and it was with a 
kind of involuntary tenderness that she looked into the 
sickly &ce, where all the smiles could not hide the wrinkles. 

" It ia many years since we met ; and we are both soipe- 
what altered, cousin Caroline." 

" Ton are, with those three great boys. The little girl 
^ours also ?-— Oh, yes, I remember William told me — ^poot 
uttle thing 1" And with uneasy awe she turned from our 
blind Muriel, our child of peace, 

"Will you come up to the house? my husband has only 
ndden over to Enderley ; he will be home s«on." 

" And glad to see me, I wonder ^ For I am rather afrdd 
ol that husband of yours—eh, tJrsulaF 7et T should 
greatly like to stay." 
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TTrsalfl langned, and repeated the welcome. She was so 
happy herself— she longed to distribute her happiness. 
They walked, the children following, towards the house, 

Under the great walnut-tree, by the sunk fence which 
eaarded the flower-garden Irom the sheep and cows, Mrs, 
Halifax stopped and pointed down the green slope of the 
Geld, across the valley, to the wooded hiUa opposite. 

" Isn't it a pretty view ?" said Guy, creeping up and 
tonching the stranger's gown ; oar children had lived too 
much in an atmosphere of love to know either shyness or 
fea?. 

" Very pretty, my little fiiend." 

''That's One-tree Hill. Father is going to take as all a 
walk there this afternoon." 

" Do you like going walks with your &tber ?" 

"Oh, don't we!" An electric smile ran through the 
Thole circle. It told enough of the blessed home-tale. "" 

Lady Caroline landed a sharp laugh. " Eh, my dear, I 
see how things are. You don't regret having married John 
Halifax, the tanner ?" 

" Regret 1" 

" Nay, be not impetuouB. I always said he was a noblf 
fellow— so does the earl now. And "William — you cant 
think what' a hero your husband is to William." 

" Lord Ravenel ?" 

" Ay, my little brother that was— growing a young man 
now — a fhghtful bigot, wanting to make our house as 
Catholic as when two or three of us lost our heads for Bling 
James. But he is a good boy — poor William t I had rathei 
not talk about him." 

Ursula inqnired courteously if her coudn Richard were 
well. 

"Bah! — I suppose be is; he is always well. His late 
astonishing hones/y to Mr, Hali&x oost him a fit of gout — 
mats nHtnporte. If they meet, I suppose all things will be 
mnooth between them ?" 

" My husband never had any ill-feeling to Mr, Brithwood." 

" I should not bear him an undying enmity if be had. 
Bnt you see 'tis election time, and the earl wishes to put in a 
gentleman, a ftiend of ours, for Eingswell. Mr. Hali&x 
owiis some cottages there, eh ?" 

* Mr. Fletcher does. My husband transacts bns'Jiesi'— ' 
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" Stop ! Btop !'• cried Lady Caroline. " I don't nnderstaDil 
badness ; I only know that they want your husband to be 
friendly with mine. Is this pl^n enough ?" 

" Certainly ; be nnder no apprehension. Mr. EaUfiu 
never bears malice against any one. Was this the reawc 
of your virit, Lady Caroline ?" 

" Eh — mon IHeu I what would become of us if we were all 
la straightforward as yon, Mistress Ursula ? But it soundB 
farming — in the country. No, my dear ; I came — nay, I 
Aardly faiow why. Probably because I liked to come-^ 
my usual reason for moBt actions. Is that your «a2i&4- 
mangerf Won't you ask me to dinner, ma cousinef" 

" Of course," the mother said, though I fancied after- 
wards, the invitation rather weighed upon her mind, pro- 
bably from the doubt whether or no John would like it. But 
in little things, as in great, she had always this safe trust in 
him — that conscientiously to do what she felt to be right, 
was the surest way to be right in her husband's eyes. 

So Lady Caroline was our guest for the day — a novel 

giest — ^but she made herself at once familiar and pleasant. 
uy, a little gentleman from his cradle, installed himself 
her admiring knight attendant everywhere ; Edwin brought 
her to see nia pigeons ; Walter, with sweet, shy blushes, 
offered her " a 'ittle Power ;" and the three, as the greatest 
of all lavors, indsted on escorting her to pay a visit to the 
heantijul calf not a week old. 

Laughing, she followed the boys ; telling them how lately 
in Sicify she had been presented to a week-old prince, son of 
Louis Philippe the yonng Duke of Orleans and the Princess 
Marie-Amelie. "And truly, children, he was not half so 
pretty as your Uttle caF. Ursula, I am sick of courts some- 
times. I would torn shepherdess myself, if we could find ■ 
tolerable Arcadia." 

"Is there any Arcadia like home?" 

" Home I" — Her face expressed the utmost loathing, fear, 
and Boom. I remember hearing that the 'Squire since his 
letom from abroad had grown just like his father; was 
drunk every day and all day long. " Is your husband altered, 
Ursula F He must be quite a young man still. Ob, what 
I is to be young !" 

" John looks mu ch older, people say ; but I dont see it." 

" Arcadia ag^n ! Can snch things be P especially in En? 
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tttud, thai paradise of hoebanda, where the first bnsband in 
the realm sets such an illustrious example. How do you 
»taj-at-home British matrons feel towards my friend the 
Prmceas of Wales ?" 

" God help her, and make her as good a woman as she U h 
WTonged and miserable wife," said Ursula, sadly. 

"Qt^eri/, Can a 'good woman' be made out of a 'wronged 
md miserable wife?' If so, Mrs. Halifax, you should cer 
tainly take out a patent for the manufacture." 

The subject touched too near home. Ursula wisely avoided 
,t, by inquiring if Lady Carolme meant to remain in England 

"Cefe dep^id." She turned suddenly grave. "Tout 
fresh air makes me feel weary. Shall we go in-doorn ?" 

Dmner was ready laid out — a pldn m^ ; since neithei 
the lather nor any of us cared for table duties ; but I thinlt 
if we had lived in a hnt, and fed off wooden platters on po- 
tatoes and salt, our repast would have been ^r and orderly 
and our but the neatest that abut could he. For the mother 
of the family had in perfection almost the beat geniusawoman 
can have — the genins of tidiness. 

We were not in the least ashamed of our simple dinnei 
table, where no difference was ever made for anybody. We 
had little plate, but plenty of snow-white naperyand pretty 
china; and what with the scents of the flower-garden on one 
side, and the green waving of the elm-tree on the other, it 
was as good as dining out-of-doors. 

The Boys were still gathered round Lady Caroline, in the 
little closet off the dining-room where lessons were learnt; 
Muriel sat as usual on the door-sill, petting one of her doves 
that used to come and perch on her head and her shoulder, 
of their own accord, when I heard the child say to herself— 

*' Father's coming." 

" Where, darling ?" 

" Up the ferm-yard way. There — he is on the gravel 
iv&Ik. He has stopped ; I daresay it is to pull some of the 
jessamine that grows over the well. Now, fly away, dove' 
Father's here." 

And the next minute a general shout echoed, " Father's 
here !" 

He stood in the doorway, lifting c ne after the ot her up in 
his arms ; having a kiss and a merry word for all— this good 
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O Bolemn namo, which Deity Himself oliums and ottub . 
Happy these children, who in its fiilleat sense could under^ 
Btana the word " father !" to whom, frona the dawn of their 
little lives, their father was what all fathers should be — tho 
truest representative here on earth of that Father In heaven, 
who ia at once justice, wisdom, and perfect love. 

Happy, too — most blessed among women — the woman 
who gave her children such a father I 

Ursula came — for his eye was wandering in search of 
ter — and received the embrace without which he never left 
bnr or returned, 

"All rightly settled, John ?" 

" Quite settled." 

" I am so glad." With a second Idss, not often bestowed 
m public, as congratulation. He was going to tell more, 
when Ursula siud, rather hesitatingly — " We have a vi^toi 
to-day." 

Lady Caroline came out of her comer, laughing, "Too 
did not expect me, I see. Am I welcome?" 

" Any welcome that Mrs. Hali&x has given is also mine." 

But John's maimer, though polite, was somewhat con- 
■ftrained ; and he felt, as it seemed to my observant eye, 
more surprise than gratification in this incursion on his 

Suiet home. Also I noticed that when Lady Caroline, in 
le height of her condescension, would have Muriel close 
to her at dinner, he involuntarily drew his little daughter 
to her accustomed place beside himself. 

" She always sits here, thank you." 

The table-talk wan chiefly between the lady and her host; 
she rarely talked to women when a man was to he had. 
Conversa,tion veered between the Emperor Napoleon and 
Lord Wellington, Lord William Bentmck, and Sai-dlnian 
policy, the conjugal squabbles of Carlton House, and the 
one-absorbing political question of this year — Cathohu 
emancipation. 

"Tou are a staunch supporter of the Bill, my fether says. 
Of course yon aid him m the Kingswell election to-mor- 
row ?" 

"I can scarcely call it an election," returned John, He 
bad been commenting on it to us that morning rather se- 
verely. An election ! it was merely a talk in the King^ 
Qead parlor, a Dominations and show of hands by sotne 
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dozen poor laborers, tenants of Mr. Brithwood and Lord 
Luzmore, who got a few pounds a-piece for their aerrices,— 
and the thing was done. 

' Who is flie nominee, Lady Caroline ?" 

*' A young gentleman of small fortune, but excelleD 
parts, who returned with us from Naples." 

The lady's manner being rather more formal then she 
generally used, John looked up quickly. 

" The election being to-morrow, of oourea his name is nc 
secret ?" 

" Oh, no 1 Vermilye. Mr. Grerard Tennilye. Do yon 
know him?" 

" I have heard of him." 

As he spoke — either intentionally or no — John looked 
liill at Lady Caroline. She dropped her eyet, and began 
playbg with her bracelets. Both immediately quitted the 
Rubject of Eingswell election. 

Soon after, we rose from table ; and Guy, who had aD 
dinner-time fixed his admiring gaze upon the "pretty lady," 
inuated on taking her down the garden and gathering for 
her a magnificent arum lily, the mother's favorite lilv. I 
suggested giuning permisdon first ; and was sent to a^ the 
question. 

I found John and his wife m serious, even painiiil con- 
versation. 

" Love," he was saying, " I have known it for very long ; 
but if she had not come here, I would never have grieved 
you by telling it." 

" Perhaps it is not true," cried Ursula, warmly. " The 
world is ready enough to invent cruel falsehoods about as 
women." 

" Us women 1 Don't say that, Ursula, I will not have 
my wife named in the same breath with her." 

" John I" 

"I will not, I say. Ton don't know what it cost raa 
ven to see her touw your hand." 

The soft tone recalled him to his better self. 

" Forgive me I but I would not have the least twnt com« 
near this wife of mine. I could not bear to think of hei 
holding intercourse with a light woman — a woman it»lj«i tc 
her hnsband." 
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" 1 do not believe it. Caroline was foolish, she was nerei 
wicked. Listen! — if this were true, how oould she ha 
laughing with our children now? Ohl John — think — she 
Ikas no children." 

The deep pity passed from Ursula's heart to her hus 
baud's John clasped fondly the two hands that were lud 
on his shoulders, as, looking up in his fece, the happy wife 
((leaded silently for one who all the world knew waa so 
HTonsed and so unhappy. 

" We will wait a little before we judge. Love, yon are 
ft better Christian than L" 

All afternoon they both showed more than courtesy — 
kindneas, to thia woman, at whom, as any one out of our 
retired household would have known, and as John did 
know well — all tiie world was already pointing the finger, 
on account of Mr. Gerard Vermilye. She, on her part, 
with her chameleon power of setzmg and snnning herself 
in the delight of the moment, was in a state of the highest 
enjoyment. She turned " ahepherdeaa," fed the poultry 
with Edwin, pulled off her jewelled ornaments, and gave 
them to Walter for playthings ; nay, she even washed off 
her rouge at the spring, and came in with faint natural 
roses upon her faded cheeks. So happy she seemed, so in- 
nocently, childishly happy ; that more than once I saw John 
and Ursula exchange satisfied looks, rejoicing that they had 
followed after the oiTlne charity which " thinketh no evil." 

After tea we all turned out, as waa our wont on summer 
evenings; the children playing about ; while the father and 
mother strolled up and down the sloping field-path, arm in 
arm Hke lovers, oi sometimes he fondly leaning upon her. 
Thus they would walk and talk together in the twiught, for 
hours. 

Lady Caroline pointed to them. " Look I Adam and Eve 
modernised ; Baucis and Philemon when they were young 
£on Dieu / what it is to be young !" 

She said this in a gasp, as if wild with terror of the days 
that ware coming upon ner — the dark days. 

" People are always young," I answered, " who love one 
another as these do." 

" Love what an old-taahioned word. I hat« it I It is sc 
— what would you aay in English ? — so dechirant. I would 
not cultivate tme grande passit/n for the world." 
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I smiled at tbe idea of the bond between Mr. and Mrs 
Halifax taking the Frenchified character of "une gratidt 
passion." 

" But home-love, married lore, love among children and 
at the fire-aidti; — you believe in that?" 

She turned upon me her beautilul eyes ; they had a 
scared look, like a bird'a driven right into the fowler's net. 
''' O'est impoaaible — intposaible I" 

Tbe word liissed itself out between her shut teeth — " im 
poia&U." Then she walked quickly on, and was her livelj 
oelf once moi'c. 

When the evening dosed, and the younger children were 
gone to bed, she became rather restless about the non-ap- 
pearance of her coach. At last a lacquey arrived, on foot. 
She angrily enquired, "why a carriage bad not been sent 
for her?" 

" Mast«r didn't ^ve orders, my lady," answered the man, 
somewhat rudely. ~^ 

Lady Caroline turned pale — with anger or fear — ^perhii)^ 
both. 

" You have not properly answered your mistresa's que* 
lion," said Mr. Hahlax. 

" Master says, sir — be^;ing my lady's pardon for repeat- 
ing it — hat he says, 'My lady went out s^aiust his will, and 
she may come home when and how she liKcs.'" 

"My lady" bnrst out laughing, and laughed violently 
and long. 

" Tell him I will. Be sure you tell him I will. It is the 
last and the easiest obedience." 

John sent tbe lacquey out of the room ; and TJrania sale 
something about "not speaking thus before a servant." 

"Before a servant? Why, my dear, we furnish enter 
tainment for our whole establishment, my hnsband and I. 
We are at the Mytbe what the Prince Regent and the 
Princess of Wales are to the country at large. We divide 
our people between us; I &suinate — he hnhes. Hal ha I 
Well done, Richard Brithwood I I may come home ' when 
and how I like ?• Truly, I'll use that kmd permission." 

Her eyes glittered with an evil fire ; her cheeks were hot 
and red. 

" Mrs. Halifax, I shall be thrown on your hospitality fot 
Ml hour or two longer. Could you send a letter for me ?' 
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"To joir k iieband ? Certainly.'* 

" My husband ? — Never ! — Yes, to my huBband." Th« 
finrt part of the Beotence vas full of fierce contempt ; the 
latter, smothered, and slowly desperate. ** Tell me, IJrsala, 
rli&t coDStitotes a man one's hnsband ? Brutality, tyranny 
-the tyranny wMch the law sanctions ? Or kin^eiis, sym- 
athy, devotion^ everything that makes life beantifiil — every- 
Jiing that onstitates happiness and — " 

The word in W ear was so low, that she started as il 
.Mmscience only nad uttered it — couscience, to whom only 
her intents were known. 

John came forward, speaking gravely, but not unkindly. 

" Lady Caroline, I am dee^y grieved that this shonld 
have happened in my honse, and through yoor visiting ni 
agtunst your husband's will." 

" His will I" 

"Pardon me J but I think a wife is boun4 to the very 
last to obey ip all thmgs not alwolutely wrong, her husband's 
will- I amg)^ you thought of writing to Mr. Brithwood." 

She shook her head, in mocking denial. 

" May I afik, then — ^ce I an to have the honor of send- 
ing it — to whom is this letter ?" 

" To " I think she would have told a falsehood, 

if John's eyes had not been bo keenly fixed upon her. " To 
— ^IHend." 

"Friends are at all times dangerous to a lady who — " 

" Hates her husband — ^ha ! ha I Especially male friends." 

" Especially male IHends." 

Here Ouy, who had lingered out of his little bed most 
unlawfiiUy — hovering about, ready to do any chivalrous 
duty to his idol of the day — came up to bid her good night, 
«nd held up his rosy mouui, eagerly. 

" I — kiss a little child I 1 1" — and from her violent langb- 
ter, she burst into a passion of tears. 

The mother si^ed me to cany Guy away ; she and John 
took Lady Caroline into the parlor, and shut the door. 

Of course, I did not then learn what passed — but I did 
ifterwards. 

Lady CaroUne'e tears were evanescent, like all her emo 
tions. Soon she became composed — asked again for writing 
materials — then coanterraanaed the req^uest. 
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**No, I will wait till to-morrow. Ursula, yoa will take 
me in for the night ?" 

Mrs. H»lifax looked kppealingly to her hasl>aQd, but he 
gave no assent. 

" Lady Caroline, you should willingly stay, were it not, as 
yon must know, ao fat il & step. £i your position, you 
Bhould be most careful to leave the world and your oui- 
band no single handle against yon." 

" Mr. Hditax, what right have you — " 

" Kone, save that of an honest man, who sees a woman 
cruelly wronged, and desperate with her wrong; who would 
thankJuUy save her if he iiould." 

" Save rat? From what — or whom?" 

" From Mr, Gerard Vermilye, who is now wMting down 
the road, and wiiom, if Lady Caroline Brithwood once flies 
to, or even aeea, at this crisis, she loses her phae among 
honorable English matrons for ever." 

John said this, with no ur of virtuous s^er or con- 
tempt, but asthesimple statemeutof afact. Tbo convicted 
woman dropped her face between her hands. 

Ursula, greatly shocked, was some time before sh« 
spoke. 

"Is it true, Caroline?" 

"What ifltrue?" 

" That which ray husband has heard of yon ?" 

"Yes," she cried, spiinging up, and dashing back hei 
beautiful hair — beautitul still, though she must have been 
five or six and thirty at leaatf— " Yes, it is true — it shall be 
true. I shall break my bonds, and live the life I was made 
for. I would have done it long ago, but for — no matter. 
Why, Ursula, he adores me ; young and handsome as be is, 
he adores me. He will give me my youth back again, ay, 
he will." 

Aiid she Bvig out a French chanson, something about 
"to Uberti et eesplaisirs, lajeuneBte, Pamour." 

The mother grew sterner — any such wiie and mothci 
would. Then and there, compassion might have died out 
of even her good heart, had it not been ionbe sudden noisb 
over-head of children's feet — children's chattering. Onoe 
more the pitiful thought came — " She iias no children." 

" Carohne," she said, catching her gown as she passed, 
" when I WAS with yon. yon had a child which only brsathe? 
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and died. It died spoUetn. When yon ^e, Lot dare jov 
meet that little baby?" 

The singing changed to sobbing. "I had forgotten 
My little Mby I Oh, mon JHeu, mon Dim /» 

Mrs. Halimz, taking in earnest those meaningless French 
ejaculations, whispered something about Him who alone 
ean comfort and help ob all. 

" Him 1 I never knew Km, if indeed He be. No, no^ 
diere is no alter-life." 

Ursula turned away in horror. "John, what shiJl we 
do with her? No home I — no husband I — no God!" 

"He never leaves Himself without a witneas. Look, 
love." 

The wretched woman sat rocking to and firo — weeping 
and wringing her hands. "It was cmel— omell You 
shoald not have spoken about my baby. Now — " 

"Tell me— just one word — I will not believe anybody's 
word except your own. Caroline, are you — still inno- 

Lady Cikrohne dbrank &om her touch. "Don't hold me 
so, Tou may have one standard of virtue, I another." 

" Still, teli me.-' 

*'And if I Cid, you, an 'honorable English matron'- - 
•rtw not that your husband's word ? — would torn from me, 
most likely ?" 

"She will not," John s^d, "She has been happy, and 
VOu most miserable." 

" Oh, roost miserable." 

That bitter groan went to both their hearts, Ursula leaned 
3ver her- — herself almost in tears, "Cousin Caroline, John 
*ayB true — I will not tarn from you. I know you have been 
onned agfuust — cruelly — cruelly: Only tell me that you 
rourself have not dnucd." 

" I have ' sinned,' as you call it." 

Ursula started— drew closer to her husband. Neither 
«poke. 

"Mrs. Hali&T, why don't you take away yonr hand?" 

" I ?— let me think. This is terrible. Oh, John !" 

Agiun Lady Caroline said, in her sharp, bold tone^ " Taki 
I way your hand." 

"Husband, shaUIf" 

" No," 
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For some minutes they stDod together, both silent, with 
this ^oor woman. I call her " poor," as did they ; knowing, 
that if a sufferer needs pity, how tenfold more does a amner I 

John spoke first. " Cousin Caroline." She lifted up hei 
head in amazement. ''We are your cousins, and we wish 
*o be your Mends, my wife and I. WiU yom listen to us P" 

She sobbed still, but less violently. 

" Only, first — you must promise to reDOunce for evei 
guilt and di^jace." 

"I feel it none. He is an honorable gentleman — he 
loves me, and I love him. That is the true marriage. No, 
I will make you no such promise. Let me go." 

"Pardon me — not yet, I cannot suffer my wiife's kins- 
woman to elope from my own house, without trying to 
prevent it." 

" Prevent 1 — drl — Mr. Halifax! You &rget who you 
are, and who I am — the daughter of the fiarl of Luxmore," 

" Were you the King's daughter, it would make no 
difference. I will save you in spite of yourself, if I can. 
I have already spoken to Mr. Vermilye, and he has gone 
away." 

" Gone away I the only living sOul that loves me. Gone 
away 1 I must follow him-— qaick — quick." 

" You cannot. He is miles distant by this time. He is 
afraid lest this story should come out to-morrow at Einga- 
well ; and to be an M.P., and safe from arrest ia better to 
Mr. Vermilye than even yourself^ Lady Caroline." 

John's wife, unaccustomed to hear him take that cool, 
■worldly, hftlf-sarcaatic tone, turned to him somewhat re- 
proachfully; but he judged best. For the moment, this 
tono had more weight with the woman of the world than 
any homilies. She began to be afraid of Mr. HaJifex. Im- 
pulse, rather than resolution, guided her, and even these 
unpulses were feeble and easily governed. She sat down 
again, muttering — 

" My will is free. You cannot control me." 

" Only 80 &r as my conscience justifies me in preventing 
a crime," 

" A crime ?" 

■* It would be such. No sophistries of French philoso 
phy on your part, no cruelty on your husband's, can abro 
l^u the one law, which if you disown it as Grod's, i» »ti]' 
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ouHi'B — being necessary for the peace, honor, and lafify »t 
looietj." 

"What law?" 

" ITtou ihalt not commit aduU^." 

People do not often att«r this plain Bible word. It mad« 
Urania start, even when spoken solemnly by her own hus- 
band. It tore from the self-convicted woman all the senti- 
mental disguises with which the world then hid, and still 
hides — its oormptions. Her sin arose and stared her blackly 
in the face — as sin. She cowered before it. 

" Am I that f And William will know it. Poor WTl- 
liam I" She looked up at Ursula— for the first time with 
the guilty look ; hitherto, it had been only one of pun or 
despair. " Nobody knows it, except yon. Don't tell Wil- 
liam. I wonld hare gone long ago, but for him. He is a 
good boy ; — don't let him guess his sister. was — " 

She left the word unspoken. Shame seemed to crush her 
down to the earth ; shame, the precursor of saving peni- 
tence — at least, John thought ao. He quitted the room, 
leaving her to the ministry of his other self, his wife. As 
he sat down with me, and told me in a few words what 
indeed I had already more than half guessed, I conld not 
but notice the expression of his own face. And I recog- 
nized how a man can be at once righteous to judge, tender 
to pity, and strong to save ; a man, the principle of whose 
life is, as John's was — that it should be made " conformable 
to the image" of Him, who was ffimself on earth the image 
of God. 

Ursula came out and ctdled her husband. They talked 
'or some time together. I guesaed, from what I heard, 
that she wished Lady Caroli^ to stay the night here, but 
that he with better judgment was urging the necessity of 
her returning to the protection of-her husband's home 
without an hour's delay. 

" It is her only chance of saving her reputation. She 
must do it at least temporarily, till some better m^isurs 
ean be taken. Tell her so, Ursula." 

After a few minutes Mrs. HaHfax came out again. 

" I have persuaded her at last. She says she will dc 
vfaatever yon think best. Only before she goes, afae wante 
to look at the children. May ahe t" 

" Poor soul ! — yes," John murmured, turning away 
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SteppiDg out of dght, we saw the poor lady pass tlrongt 
the quiet, empty honse into the children's bed-room. W< 
heard her smothered sob, at times, the whole way. 

Then I went down to the stream, and helped John U 
saddle his horse, with Mrs. Halifax's old saddle — in faei 
girlish days, Ursula used to be very fond of riding. 

" She can ride back again from the Mythe," said John. 
■- She wishes to go, and it is best she should ; so that no- 
lliing need be said, except that Lady<!aroline spent a day 
at Longfield, and that my wife and I acompanied her sale 

While he spoke, the two ladies came down the £eld-patb. 
I fancied I heard, even now, a &int echo of that peculiarly 
ttweet and careless langh, indicating how light were all im- 
pressions on a temperament so plastic and weak — so easily 
re-monlded by the very next influence that (kte might 
throw across her perilous way. 

John Hali&x assisted her on hoi^eback, took the bridle 
under one arm and gave the other to his wife. Thus they 
passed up the path, and out at the White Gate. 

I delayed a little while, listening to the wind, and to the 
prattle of the stream, that went angmg along in daylight 
or in darkness, by our happy home at Xongfield. And I 
aGfhed to myself^ " Poor Lady Caroline I" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MmnaBT though it was, I sat up nndl John and his wife 
oame home. They said scarcely anything, but straightway 
retired. In the morning, all went on in the house as asu^ 
and no one ever knew of this night's episode, except ua 
three. 

In the morning, Guy looked wistfully around him, ask- 
ing for the "pretty lady;" and being told that she wai 
gone, and that he would not be likely to see her again, 
eeiemed disappointed for a minute ; but soon he werit down 
to play at the stream, and foigot alL 

Once or twice I fancied the mother's clear voice about 
the house was rarer (Jian its wont ; that her quick, active, 
4he«riul presence — penetrating every nook, and visitinn 
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every oreatore, as with the freshness of au April wind^ 
was this day softer and sadder ; but she did not exy stay 
thing to me, nor I to her. 

John had ridden off early — ^to the floor-mill, which he 
Still kept on, together with the honae at Norton Bnry — he 
always disliked giving up any old associations. At ^imer- 
time he came home, staying he was going oat again mun& 
liatoly. 

Ursula looked uneasy. A few minutes alter she followed 
ae under the walnnt-tree, where I was sitting with Muriel, 
and asked me if I would go with John to Kmj^well. 

** The election takes place to-day, and he thmks it right 
to be there. He will meet Mr. Brithwood and Lord Lax- 
more ; and though there is not the slightest need — ^my hus- 
band can do all that he has to do alone — stall, for my own 
satisfaction, I would like his brother to be near bim." 

They invariably called me their brother now ; and it 
seemed as if the name had been mine by right of blood 
always. 

Of course, I went to Kingswell, riding John's brown mare, 
he himself walking by my side. It was not often tiiat we 
were thus alone together, and I enjoyed it much. AU the 
old days seemed to come back ag^n as we passed along th« 
quiet roads and green lanes, just as when we were bi^s to- 
gether, when I had none I cared for but David, and David 
cared only for me. The natural growth of things had made a 
difference in this, but our affection had changed its outward 
form only, not its essence. I often think that all loves and 
friendships need a certain three days' burial before we can 
be quite sure of their truth and immortality. Mine — it hap- 
pened just after John's marriage, and I may confess it now 
— had likewise its entombment, bitter as brief Many cruel 
hours sat I in darkness, weeping at the door of its sepulchre, 
thinking that I should never see it a^aio ; but, in the dawn 
of the morning, it rose, and I met it m the desolate gai'den, 
different, yet the very same. And after that, it walked with 
me continually, secure and imperishable evermore, 

I rode, and John sauntered oeaide me along the footpath, 
now and then plucking a leaf or branch off the hedge, and 
playing with it, as was his habit when a lad. Often, I 
eanght the old smile— not one of his three loys, not evv-i 
handsome Guy, had their lather's smile. 
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fie ma telling me about Enderley Mill, and all his plam 
there, in the which he seemed very happy. At last his lonu 
life of duty was merging into the life lie loved. He looked 
as proud and pleased as a boy, in talking of the new mven- 
tioQS he meant to apply in oloth-weaving ; and how he and 
his wife had agreed together to live for some years to oome 
»t little Longfield, strictly within their settlei income, tha 
all the remainder of his capital might go to the improve 
nent of Enderley Mills and mill-people. 

" I shall be master of nearly a hundred men and women. 
Think what good we may do ! She has half-a-dozen plane 
on foot alre^y — bless her dear heart !" 

It was easy to gne^ whom he referred to — the one who 
went hand-in-hand with him in everything. 

" Was the dinner in the barn, next Monday, her plan, 
tooF" 

" Partly. I thought we would begin a sort of yearly fes- 
tival for the old tan-yard people, and those about the nour- 
miU, and the Kingswell tenaiit9--ah, Phineas, wasn't I right 
about those Kingswell folk ?" 

These were about a dozen poor families, whom, when our 
mortgage fell in, he had lured out of Sally Watkius' misera- 
ble alley to these old houses, where they had at least fresh 
country air, and space enough to live wholesomely and de- 
cently, instead of herding together like pigs in a sty. 

" Ton ought to be proud of your tenants, Phineas. I as- 
sure you, they form quite a contrast to their neighbors, who 
are Lord Luxmore's," 

" And his voters likewise, I suppose ? — the * &ee and ior 
dependent burgesses' who are to send Mr. Yermilye to par- 
liament ?" 

" If they can," stud John, biting his lip with that r^olute 
half-oomlrative idr which I now saw in him at times, ron^ 
by things which continuallymet him in his dealings with the 
world — things repugnant aJike to his feelings an<rhis princi 
pies, but which he had still to endure, not having risen high 
enough to oppose, single-handed, the great mass of social cor- 
ruption which at this crisis of English history kept gathering 
and gathering, until out of the very horror and loathsome 
aesH ^f it, an oatcry for purification arose. 

" Do you know, Phineas, I might last week have sold yoni 
bouses tor double price? They are valuable, this eleetioE 
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year, mnoe your Sve teoanta are the only Toterg in Kingfr 
well who are not tikewiae tenants of Lord Lnzmore. Don*t 
you Bee how the matter stands ?" 

It was not difficult, for that sort of game was played all 
over England, connived at, or at least winked at, by those 
who nad political influence to sell or obtain, until the Reform 
Bill opened up the election system in all its rottenness and 
wormity. 

*' Of course, I knew yon would not sell your houses j and 
I ahatl use every possible influence I have to prevent your 
tenants selling their votes. Whatever may be the conse- 
quence, the sort of thing that tiiis Kingswell election bide 
mr to be, is what any honest Englishman onght to set his 
&ce gainst, and prevent if he can." 

" Can you ?" 

" I do not feel sure, but I mean to try. First, for umple 
right and consiaence ; secondly, because if Mr. Vermilye is 
not saved from arrest by being plaoed in Parliament, he will 
be outlawed and driven safe out of the country. You see ?" 

Ay, I did, only too welL Though I foresaw that what- 
ever John was about to do, it must necessarily be some- 
thing that would run directly counter to Lord Luxmore — 
and be had only just signed the lease of Euderley Mills, 
Still, if right to be done — he ought to do it at all risks, ai 
all costs ; and I knew his wife would sa^ so. 

We came to the foot of Eings'well Hill, and saw the little 
hamlet — with its grey old houses, its small, ancient church, 
guarded by enormous yew-trees, and clothed with ivy that 
mdicated centuries of growth. 

A carriage overtook us ; in it were two gentlemen, one 
of whom bowed in a friendly manner to John. He re- 
turned it. 

" This is well ; I shall have one honest gentleman to dea 
with to-day." 

« Who is he ?" 

" Sir Ralph Oldtower, &om whom I bought Longfield. 
An excellent man — I like him — even his fine old Roman 
iaoe, like one of his knightly ancestors on the tomb of 
Eiogswell church. There's something pleasant about hii 
■tiff courtesy and his staunch Toryism ; for he fully believei 
m it, and acts up to his belief. A ti le English gentleman 
and I respect him." 
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"Yet, John, NortoQ Bury calls you a democrat." 

■• So I am, for I belong to the people. But I neverthe- 
less uphold a true aristocracy — the best men of the ooantry 
—do yon remember onr Greeks of old ? These ought to 
govern, and will govern, one day, whether their patent ot 
nobility be birth and titles, or only honesty and brains." 

Hius he tallced on, and I li£ed to hear him, for talking 
vas rare in his busy life of constant action. I liked to ob- 
erve how daring these t«D years his mind had brooded over 
aianj things ; how it had grown, strengthened, and settled 
ilselt, enlarging both its vision and its aspirationa ; as a man 
does, who. Lis heart at rest in a happy home, has time and 
will to look out from thence into the troublous world outr 
Mde, ready to do his work there likewise. That John was 
able to do it — aye, beyond most men — few would doubt 
who looked into his face ; strong with the strength of an 
intellect which owed all its development to himself alone ; 
calm with the wisdom which, if a man is ever to be wise, 
comes to him after he has crossed the fine of thirty years. 
In that &ce, where day by day Time was writing its fit les- 
sons — beautiiiil, because they were ao fit — I ceased to misa 
the boyish grace, and rejoiced in the manhood present, in 
the old age that was to be. 

It seemed almost too short a journey, when, patting bu 
hand on the mare's bridle — the creature ioved him, and 
turned to lick his arm the minute he came near— John 
stopped me to see the view from across Kingswell church- 
yaiU 

"Look, what a broad valley, rich in woods, and meadow- 
land, and corn. How quiet and blue lie the Welsh hills &r 
away. It does one good to look at them. Nay, it brings 
back a Uttle bit of me which rarely comes uppermost now, 
as it used to come long ago, when you read your namesake, 
and Shakspeare, and that ^onymous Friend who has since 
made such a noise in the world. I delight in him still. 
Think of a man of business liking Coleridge." 

"I don't see why he should not." 

" Xor I. Well, my poetic tastes may come out more at 
Enderley. Or perhaps when I am an old man, and have 
jbnght the good fight, and — holloa, there 1 Matthew Hales, 
OAve they made you drunk already F" 

'Hie man — he waa an old workman of ours — tonohed hit 
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hat, aud tried to walk steadily past "the master," wbf 
.ooked at onen both stem and Had. 

" I thought it would be bo I — I doubt if there is a votei 
in ^l Kiugswell who baa not got a bribe." 

"It is uie same everrwhere," I said. "What oan one 
man do against it single-handed F" 

" Single-handed or not, every man ought to do what he 
can. And no man knows how mnch he can do till he 
tries." 

So saying, he went into the large parlor of the Lnxmorn 
Arms, where tbe election was going on. 

A very simple thing, that election I Sir Ralph Oldtower, 
who was shen^ sat at a table, with his son, tbe grave- 
looking young man who bad been with him in the carriage , 
near them were Mr. Brithwood of the Mythe, and tbe Earl 
of Luxmore. 

The room was pretty well filled with farmers^ laborers 
and the like. We entered, making little noise; but John's 
head was t^er than most heads present ; the sheriff saw 
him at once, and bowed courteously. So did young Mr. 
Herbert Oldtower, so did tbe Earl of Luxmore. Kicbard 
Brithwood alone took no notice, but turned his back and 
looked another way. 

It was now many years since I had seen tbe 'squire. Lady 
Carolina's husband. He had fulfilled the promise of his 
youth, and grown into a bloated, coarse-featured, middle- 
aged Doan; such a man as one rarely meets with now-a- 
days ; for even I, Phineas Fletcher, have lived to see so 
great a change in manners and morals, that intemperance, 
instead of bemg the naual characteristic of a "gentleman," 
has become a rare filing— a universally-contenmed dis- 

" lieas noise therel" growled Mr. Brithwood. " Silence, 
you fellows at the door ! Now, Sir Ralph, let's get the 
business over, and be back for dinner." 

Sir Ralph turned his stately grey head to the light, put 
on his gold spectacles, and began to read the writ of eleo- 
tiun. As he finished the small audience set up a feeble 
fheer. 

The sheriff acknowledged it, tben leaned over the table, 
talking with rather frosty dvility to Lord Luxmore. Theii 
•oquaintanee seemed solely that of bumeaa. P»otie wbia 
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peretl that Sir Ralph never forgot that the Oldtowera van 
Crusaders when the Ravenels were — nobody. Also, the 
baronet, whose aoceators were all honorable men and stain- 
less women, found it hard to overlonk a certain royal bar- 
smister, which had originated the Laxmore earldom, to 
gether with a few other biota which had tarnished that 
BOQtt been since. So folks said ; bat probably Sir Ralph*! 
"ai^ principle was at least as strong as his pride, and that 
the real cause of his dislike was founded on the too well 
cuown character of the Earl of Lnzmore. 

Thi^ ceased talking ; the sheriff rose, and briefly stated 
that Richard Britbwood, Esquire, of the Mythe, would 
nominate a candidate. 

The candidate was Gerard Vermilye, Esquire ; at the 
tnentjon of whose name one N'ortoo Bur^ miui broke into a 
horse langb, which was quenched by his unmediate ejection 
from the meeting. 

Then, Mr. Thomas Brown, steward of the Eari of Lux- 
more, seconded the nomination. 

After a few words between the sheriff, his son, and Lord 
Luxraore, the result of which seemed rather unsatisfactory 
than otherwise, Sir Ralph Oldtower again rose. 

" Gentlemen and electors, there boing no other candidate 

Rroposed, nothing is left me but to declare Gerard Vermi- 
.re, Esquire " 

John Halifax made his way to the table. "Sir Ralph, 
pardon my interruption, but may I speak a few words?" 

Mr. Brithwood started up with n angry oath. 

" My ^ood rir," said the baronet, with a look of reprehen- 
sion which proved him of the minority who thought swear- 
ing ungentlemanly. 

" By , Sir Ralph, you shall not hear that low fellow i" 

" Excuse me, I must, if he has a right to be heard. Mr. 
riali&x, are yon a freeman of Kingsweil ?" 

This iact surprised none more than myself. 

Brithwood furiously exclMmed that it was a falsehood 
** The fellow does not belong to this neighborhood at alL 
He was picked up in Norton Bury streets — a beggar, a 
thie^ for all I know." 

"Yon do know very well, Mr. Brithwood. Sir Ralph, ] 
vss iieTdr either a beggar or a thief. I begai life as a work 
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ing lad — a &rni-Iaborer — iidUI Mr. Fletolier, the tanner 
took me into his employ." 

*' So I have always underatood," siud Sir Ralph, conr 
tecnaly. " And next to the man who ia fortimate enough 
to boast a noble origin, I respect the man who is not 
ashamed of an ignoble one." 

" TCiat is not exactly my position either," sud John, with 
a half smile. " But we are paseing from the question in 
band, which ia simply my claim to be a freeman of this 
borongh." 

" Od what ground ?" 

*' Yon will find in the charter, a clause seldom put in 
force, that the daughter of a freeman can confer the free- 
dom on her husband. My wife's late father, Mr. Henry 
March, was a burgess of Kingswell. I claimed my rights, 
and registered this year. Ask your clerk, Sir Ralph, if I 
have not spoken correctly," 

The old white-headed clerk allowed the fact. 

Lord Luxmore looked connderably surprided, and politely 
incredulous still. His son-in-law broke out into loud abuse 
of this " knavery." 

"I will pass over this ugly word, Mr. Biithwood, merelj 
stating that — " 

"We are quite satisfied," interrupted Lord Luxmore, 
blandly. " My dear sir, may I request so usefiil a vote and 
so powerful an interest as yours, for our friend, Mr. Ver- 
mifye ?" 

" My lord, I should be very sorry for you to misapprebend 
me for a moment. It is not my intention, except at the last 
extremity, to vote at all. If I do, it will certainly not be for 
Mr. Briinwood's nominee. Sir Ralph, I doubt i^ under 
some clrcumstaQces, which by your permisdou I am about 
to state, Mr. Gerard Vermilye can keep his seat, even if 
elected," 

A mnrmnr arose from the crowd of mechanics and 
laborers, who, awed by such propinquity to gentry and even 
oobility, had hitherto hung sheepishly back ; but now, like 
*11 English crowds, were quite r^dy to "follow the leader,'' 
specially one they knew. 

"Hear him! hear the master!" was distingulBhable on 
lA rades. Mr. Britbwood looked too enraged for words ; but 
Lord Luxmore, taking snuff with a sarcastic smile, su^— ' 
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" Sonorea matant mores ' — ^I'thonght, Mr. H&lilaz, yoc 
eschewed poiitica?" 

" Mere poUtics I do, bnt moX honesty, joatice, morality ; 
and a few facts ha^e reached my knowl^ge, though possibly 
not Lord Luxmore'H, which make me leel that Mr. Ver 
milye's election would be an insult to all three ; therefore, 
[ oppose it." 

A loader mnrmnr rose. '' 

"Silence, you scoaadrele ! " shonted Mr, BrithwooJ 
Adding his usual formula of speech, which a second tim^ 
extorted the old baronet's grave rebuke. 

" It seems, Sir Ralph, that democracy is rife in your 
neighborhood. True, my acquaintance has not lain much 
among the common^ty, but still [ was not aware that the 
people choose the member of parliament," 

"They do not, Lord Luxmore," returned the sherifl^ some 
what hai^htily. " But we always hear the people. Mr. 
Hali&z, be brie£ What have you to allege against Mr. 
Brithwood'B nominee ?" 

" First, his qualification. He has not three hnndred, nor 
one hundred a-year. He is deeply in debt, at Norton Bury 
and elsewhere. Warrants are out ag^st him ; and only as 
au M.P. he can be safe from outlawry. Add to this, an 
offence common aa daylight, yet which the law dare not 
wink at when made patent — that he has bribed, with great 
or small sums, everyone of the fifteen electors of Eingswell ; 
and I think I have s^d enough to convince any nonest 
Englishman that Mr. Gerard Vermilye is not fit to represent 
them in Parliament." 

Here a loud cheer broke from the crowd at the door and 
under the open windows, where, thick as bees, the viUagers 
aad now collected. They, the un-voting, and consequently 
unbribable portion of the community — ^egan to hiss indig- 
nantly at the fifteen unlucky voters. For though bribery 
was, as John had truly s^d, "as common as daylight," still, 
tf brought openly before the public, the said virtuous public 
generally condemned it, if they themselves had not been 
9oncemed therein. 

The sheriff listened nneanly to a sound, very uncommon 
at elections, of the populace expressing an opinion coutrarv 
lo that of the lord of the soil. 

" Keally, Mr. Brithwood, you most have been as gnonuit 
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as 1 waji of the characi«r of yoar nominee, or 70U voold 
have obosen some one else. Herbert" — he turned to hif 
Mon, who, until the l&te dissolutioD, had sat for some years 
as member for Korton Bury — "Herbert, are you acqiuunted 
with any of these facts ?" 

Mr. Herbert Oldtower looked imoomfortable. 

"Answer," said his father. " No hesitation io a mattui 
if right and wrong. Gentlemen, and mv worthy iriends, 
will you hear Mr. Oldtower, whom you all know ? Herbert, 
are these accuaationB true?" 

"I am afr^d so," s^d the grave young man, more 
gravely. 

" Mr. Brithwood, I re^et extremely that this discovery 
was not made before. What do you purpose doing ?" 

" By the Lord that made me, nothing I The boroagh la 
Lord Lnxmore'B ; I could nominate Satan himself if I chose. 
My man Bhall stand." 

" I think," Lord Luzmore said, with meaning, " it would 
be better for all parties that Mr. Yermilye should stand." 

" My lord," said the baronet ; and one could see that not 
only rigid justice, but a certain obstinacy, marked his cha- 
racter, especially when anything jarred against his persouaJ 
dignity or prejudices ; " you forget that, however desirous I 
am to satialy the family to whom this borough belongs, it is 
impossible for me to see with satisfaction — even though I 
cannot prevent — ^the election of any person so unfit to serve 
his Mneaty. If, indeed, there were another c&ndidate, so 
that the popular feeling might decide this very difficult 
matter " 

" Sir Ralph," said John Halifax, determinedly, " tMc 
brings me to the purpose for which I spoke. Being a land 
holder, and likewise a freeman of this borough, I claim the 
right of nominating a second candidate." 

Intense, overwhelming astonishment struck all present. 
Such a right had been so long unclaimed, that everybody 
had forgotten it was a right at all. Sir Ralph and his clerk 
laid their venerable heads together for some minutes, before 
they uouli come to any conclusion on the subject. At last, 
jhe sheriff rose, 

" I am bound to say, that, though very unoommon, tbu 
proceeding is not illegal." 

" Not iUegal ?" almost screamed Richard Brithwood, 
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" Not illegal. I therefore wait to hear Mr. Halifex'a nomi 
n&tipD. Sir, yonr candidate is, I hope, no democrat?" 

" His political opinions differ from mine, but he is tht 
only gentleman whom I in this emergency can name ; and is 
one whom myself, and I believe all my neighboi-s, will be 
heartily glad to see once more in parliament. 1 beg to 
nominate Mr. Herbert Oldtower." 

A decided sensation at the upper half of the room. At the 
lower half an unanimous, involuntary cheer ; for among our 
eonnty fiuniUea there were few so warmly respected as the 
Oldtowers. 

Sir Ralph rose, much perplexed. "I tmst that no one 
present will suppose I was aware of Mr. HEdlfax's intention. 
Nor, I nnderstand, was Mr. Oldtower. My son mnst speak 
for himaelf " 

Mr. Oldtower, with bis accustomed gravity, accompanied 
by a not unbecoming modesty, said, that in this conjuncture, 
and being personally acquainted with both Mr, Britbwood 
and the £arl of Luxmore, he felt no hesitation in aoceptiug 
the honor offered to him. 

" That being the case," said his father, though evidently 
annoyed, " I have only to fulfil my duty as pubhc officer to 
the crown." 

An^idst some confusion, a show of hands was called for ; 
and then a cry rose of " Go to the poll 1" 

" Go to the poll !" shouted Mr. Brithwood. " This is a 
&mily borough. There baa not been a poll here these fifty 
years. Sir Ralph, your son's mad." 

" Sir, insanity is not in the lauuly of the Oldtowera. My 
position here is simply as sheriff of the county. If a poll 
he called for — " 

"Excuse me. Sir Ralph, it would be hardly worth while. 
May I offer yon — " 

It was — only his snuff-box. But the Earl's polite and 
meaning smile filled up the remainder of the sentence. 

Sir lUlph Oldtower dre\r himself up haughtily, and the 
fire of yonth flashed indignantly firom his grand old eyes. 

" Lord Luxmore seems not to understand the duties and 
principles of us country gentlemen," he said coldly, and 
Inmcd away, addresang the general meeting. " Gentlemen, 
Uie poll will be held this attemoon, according to the sugge» 
tion of my neighbor here," 
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"9k Ralph Oldtower haa oonrenient oeighbon," ra 
marked Lorn Luxmore. 

" Of my n^hbor, Mr. Halifiuc," repeated the old baronet 
looder, and more emphatic^j. *'A gentleman," — ht 
paused, as if doubtful whether in that title ne were award- 
ing a right or bestowing a courtesy, looked at John, and 
decided — " a gentleman for whom, ever since I have known 
Mm, I have entert^ed the highest re^-ct." 

It was the first public recognition of the position which 
fbr some time bad been tacitly given to John HaUfax in hie 
own neighborhood. Coming Uius, from this upright and 
honorable old man, whose lesst merit it was to hold, cmd 
worthily, a baronetage centaries old, it made John's cheek 
glow with an hottest gratification and a pardonable pride, 

"Tell her," he said to me, when, the meeting havmg dia. 
pereed, he asked me to ride home and expl^ the reason of 
his detention at Eingswell — " Tell my wife alL She will b« 
pleased, you know." 

Ay, she was. Her &ce glowed and brightened as only 
a wife's can — a wife whose dearest pride is m her husband's 
honor. 

Nevertheless, she hurried me back again as quickly as I 

Ab I once more rode up Bjngswell hiU, it seemed as if 
the whole parish were &gog to see the novel sight, A con- 
tested election I truly, sitch a tbin^ had not been known 
within the memory of the oldest mhabitant. The fifteen 
voters — I believe that was the number— were altogether 
bewildered by a sense of their own importance. Also, by 
a now and startling fact — which I found Mr, Halifex trJ^ng 
to impress upon a few of them, gathered under the great 
yew-tree in tne church-yard — that a man's vote ought to be 
the expresfflon of his own conscientious opinion ; and that 
for him to sell it was scarcely less vile than to traffic in the 
liberty of his son or the honor of his daughter. Among 
those who listened most earnestly, was a man whom I had 
before seen to-day— Jacob B^nes, once the ringleader of 
the bread-riots, who had long worked steadily in the tan- 
yard, and then at the flour-miU. Ho was the bouestest and 
Mthfulest of all John's people — ^illustrating unconsciously 
that Divine doctrine, that, often, they lore most to whoic 
most has been forgiven. 
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The poll was to be Iield in the church— a not ancommot 
oaage in country boroughs, but which from its rarity Btmck 
great awe into the KingHwell folk. The charcbwarden wat 
placed in the clerk's desk, to receive votes. Kot far off, 
the sheriff sat in bia iamily-pew, bare-headed ; by his grave 
and reverent manner impoang due decomm, which was 
carefiilly observed by all eioept Lord Loxmore and Mr. 
Brithwood. 

These two, apparently sure of their cause, bad recovered 
their spirits, and talked and laughed loudly on the other 
aide of the church. It was a very small building, narrow 
ftnd cruciform ; every word s^d in it was distinctly audible 
throughout. 

" My lord, gentlemen, and my friends," said ^ Ralph, 
lisirng gravely, " let me hope that every one will respect 
the sanctity of this place." 

Lord Luxmore, who had been going abont with his das 
ding diamond snoff-box and equidly dazzling smile, stopped 
*n the middle of the aisle, bowed, replied, " With pleasure 
—certainly I" and walked in^de the communion, as if be- 
lieving that hia presence there conveyed the highest com- 
pliment he could pay the spot. 

The poil began in perfect ^ence. One after the other, 
three farmers went up and voted for Mr, Vermilye, There 
was snuff under their noses — probably something heavier 
than snuff in their pockets. 

Then came up the big, grey-headed fellow I have before 
mentioned — Jacob Baines. He polled his fore-lock to Sir 
Ralph, rather shyly ; possibly in his youth he had made the 
sheriffs acquaiutaace under less ^vorable drcumstances. 
But be plncked np courage. 

" Your honor, might a man say a word to 'eef" 

" CevtMnly ! but be quick, my good fellow," replied thf 
baronet, who was noted for his kindly manner to humble folk, 

" Sir, I be a poor man. I lives in one o' my lord's houses 
[ hannapaid no rent for a year. Mr. Brown zaya to me, he 
Bays — ' Jacob, vote for Vermilye, and I'll forgive 'ee the 
rent, and here he two pound ten to start ag^ wi'.' So, 
iS I zays to Matthew Hales (he be Mr. Hali&x's tenant^ 
four honor, and my lord's steward ha' paid 'un mgh four 
pound for his vote), I sure us be poor men, and his (ordsh^ 
a lord and all that— it's no harm, I reckon." 
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"Holloul out it short, 70a rascal; you're Btoppiiig tQ« 
poll. Vote, I say." 

"Ay, ay, 'squire ;" aod the old fellow, who had some 
humor in him, pulled his hair ^ain civilly to Mr. Brith- 
wood. "Wait till I ha' got shut o' these." 

Aad he counted oat of his ragged pockets a handful ot 
goinuaa. Poor fellow! how bright tney looked; those 
guiueaa, that were food, olotiung, life. 

" Throe was p^d to I, two to Will Horrocka, and th€ 
rest to Matthew Hales. But, air, we haa changed oui 
minds ; and please, woold'ee give back the money to then: 
as owns it ?" 

" Still, my honest Mend " 

"Thank'ee, Sir Ralph, that's it: we be honest ; we couldn't 
look the master in the face else. Twelve year ago, come 
Michaelmas, he kept some on ae from starving — may be 
worse. We ben't goin^ to turn rascals on's hands now. 
Now I'll vote, sir, — and it won't be for Vermilye." 

A smothered murmur of applause greeted old Jacob, as 
he marched back down the aisle, where on the stone 
benches of the porch was seated a rural jury, who discussed 
not over-fevorably the merits of Lord Luxmore's candidate. 

" He owes a power o' money in Norton Bury — he do." 

" Why doesnt he show his iace at the 'lection, like a de- 
cent gsn'leman P" 

" Fear'd o' biulifis !" suggested the one constable, old and 
rheumatic, who guarded the peace of Kingswell. "He'a 
the biggest swin£er in all England." 

" Curse him !" muttered an old woman. " Sk« was a 
bonny lass — my Sally ! Curse him I" 

All this while, Lord Luxmore sat iu lazy dignity In the 
communioU'Kjhw', apparently satisfied that as things always 
had been so they would continue to be ; that despite the 
unheard-of absurdity of a contested election, his pocket-bo 
rough was quite secure. It must have been, to say tht 
least, a great surprise to his lordship, when, the poll being 
oloseil, its result was found thus: Out of the fifteen votes, 
di were for Mr. Vermilye, nine for his opponent. Mr. 
Herbert Oldtower was therefore inly elected as membei 
for the borough of Kingswell. 

The earl received the announcement with dignified, inom 
dnlous silence ; but Mr. Brithwood never ips^iwl language 
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"It's a cheat- -an in&mons ootupiracyl I will anseat 
him — by my soul I will!" 

" YoQ may find it difficult," ssdd Joho Halifax, coimting 
out the guineas depodted by Jacob Baioea, and laying them 
in a heap before Mr. Brown, the steward. " Small as the 
number was, I believe any committee of the House of Coil- 
mons will decide that nine honester votes were never polled. 
Bat I regret, my lord — I regret deeply, Mr. Biithwood," — 
and there was a kind of pity m his eye — " that in this matter 
1 have been forced as it were, to become your opponent 
Some day, perhaps, you may both do me the jnstice that I 
now can only looK for from my own conscience." 

" Very possibly," replied the earl, with a satirical l>ow. 
" I believe, gentlemen, our business is ended for to-day, and 
it is a long drive to Norton Bury. Sir Ralph, might we 
hope for the honor of your company? No? Good day, 
my friends. Mr, Haliiax, your servant." 

"One word, my lord. Those workmen o' mine, who are 
yoar tenants — I am aware what usually resal'.s when tenants 
in arrearvcteagfunst their landlords — ii^ without taking any 
harsher measures, your agent will be so kind as to apply to 
me for the rent — " 

" Sir, my agent will nse his own discreticq." 

"Then I rely on your lordship's kindliness — yonr sense 
of honor." 

"Honor is only spoken of between eqii^" said the earl, 
haughtily. "But on one thing Mr, Hahfiw may always 
rely— ^ny excellent memory," 

With a smile and bow as perfect as if he wtre victoriously 
quitting the field. Lord Luxmore departed. Soon not one 
remained of all those who had filled the ch^rih and church- 
yard, making there a tumnlt that is chronicled to this very 
day by some ancient villagers, who still think themselves 
greatly ill-osed because the Reform act has blotted out of 
the list of English boroughs, the "loyal and independent" 
borough of Engswell. 

Sur Ralph Oldtower stood a good while talking with 
John ; and finally, having sent his carrii^e on, walked with 
hio: down Eingswell Hill towards the manor-house. I, rid- 
ing alongside, carfght fr^ments of their conversati'^n, 

" What you say is all true, Mr. Halifax ; and you say it 
v^. But what can ve do? Our Englidi oonstitation u 
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perfect — that is, as perfect as acythiDg baman can be. Tei 
oormptionfl will arise ; we regret, we even blame — bot we 
cannot remove them. It is impoeeible." 

"Do joa think, Sir Ralph, that the Maker of this vorld 
— which, BO &r as we can see. He means like all other of 
llis creations gradually to advance toward perfection — do 
yon dunk He wonld justify as in prononncmg any good 
vork tber^, 'imposoble?'" 

"You talk like a yonne man," said the baronet, half 
ladly. " Coming years wiQ ^ow yoa the world, and the 
ways of it, in a clearer light." 

"I earnestly hope bo." 

Sir Ralph glanced rideways at him — perhaps with a sort 
of envy of the very yonth which he tbas charitably excused 
as a thmg to be allowed for till riper wisdom came. Some- 
thing might have smote the old man with a conviction, that 
in this jouth was strength and life, the spirit of the new 
generation then arising, before which the old wom-oat ge- 
neration would crumb^ into its natural dust. Dust of th« 
dead ages, honorable duat, to be reverently iuumed, and 
never parricidally pro&ned by us the living age, who in oni 
torn most follow the same downward path. Dust, vener» 
ble and beloved — ^bat still only dust. 

The conversation ended, we took our diverse ways ; Sir 
Ralph giving Mr. Hal! fit r a hearty invitation to the manor- 
house, and seeing him hesitate, adding, that "Lady Oldtower 
would shortly have the honor of calling upon Mrs. Hali&x." 

John bowed. " But I oaght to tell you, Sir Ralph, that 
my wife and I are very simple people — that we luake no 
mere acquiuntances, and only desire fnecds." 

" It is fortunate that Lady Oldtower and myself share 
the same pecoliarity." And shaking bands with a stately 
cordiality, the old man. took bis leave. 

" John, you have made a step in the wr rid to-day," 

"Have I?" he said, absently, walking in deep thongbt. 
wid pulling the hedge-leaves as be went along. 

" What will your wife say ?" 

" My wife P bless her !" and be seemed to be only speak- 
ing the conclusion of bis thinking. " It will make no dif- 
ference to her — though it might to me. She married me 
in my low estate — but some day, God willing, no lady i> 
die land shall be highei than my Ursula." 
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Thns, as in all things, each thought most of each other, 
tndboth of Hun — whose will wae to them beyond all human 
love, ay, even such love as theirs. 

Slowly, slowly, I watched the grey turrets of the manor- 
house &de away in the dosk ; the hills grew indistinct, and 
suddenly we saw the little twinkling Gght that we knew 
was the lamp in Longfield parlor, i£ine out like a glow 
worm serosa the misty fields. 

" I wonder if the children are gone to bed, Fhineas ?" 

And the fatherly eyes turned fondly to that pretty wink 
iDg light ; the fatherly heart began to hover orer the dear 
little nest at home. 

" Surely there's some one at the white gate, Ursula 1" 

" John ! Ah — it is you." 

The mother did not express her feelings after the fashion 
of most women ; but I knew by her waiting there, and by 
the nervouB tremble of her hfuid, how great her anxiety 
had been. 

" Is all safe, husband ?" 

" I think so. Mr. Oldtower is elected — Ae mnst fly th« 
country," 

" Then she is saved f " 

" Let us hope she is. Come, my darling t" and he wrap- 
ped his arm round her, for she was shiveriDg. " We have 
done all we could, and mnst wait the rest. Come home. 
O I" with a lifted look and a closer etndn, " thank God fni 
home 1" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Wk always rose early at Longfield. It was lovely to see 
the momiDg snn climbing over One-tree Hill, catching the 
(arcli-wood, and creeping down the broad slope of oni 
field ; thenoe np towards Redwood and Leckington — nntil, 
while the dews yet lay thick on our shadowed valley, Lock- 
iagCon Hill was all in a glow of light. Delicious, too, to 
bear the little ones rminiDg in and out, bright and merry as 
children ought to be in Wie first wholesome houra of the 
day — to see them feeding their chickens and petting theii 
doves — oalliug every minute on lather or mother to u vestt 
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gHte and enjoy some wonder in farm-yard or ^rderi And 
either was ever ready to listen to the smallest of these 
little mysteries, knowing that nothing in childhood is too 
trivial for the notice, too foolish for the sympathy, of thosp 
on whom the Father of all men has bestowed the holy dig- 
? parenthood. 

utd see them now, standing among the flower-beda, 
out m the sunny morning, the fabler's t^ head in the cen 
tre of the group — for he was always the important person 
dui-ing the brief hour or two that he waa able to be at 
home. The mother close bemde him, and both knotted 
round with an interlaced mass of little arms and little eager 
&ces, each wanting to hear everything and to look at 
everything — everybody to be first, and nobody last. None 
rested quiet or mute for a second, except the one who kept 
close as nis shadow to her father's side, and unwittingly was 
treated by him less like the other children, than like some 
stray spirit of another world, cangbt and held jealously, 
but witnout much outward notice, lest haply it might take 
alarm, and vanish back again unawares. Whenever he 
came home and did not see her w^ting at the door, his 
first question was always — " Where's Muriel ?" 

Muriel's stilt fiice looked very bright this morning — the 
Monday morning aller the election— because her father was 
eoing to be at home the whole day. It was the annua! 
holiday he had planned for his work-people. This only 
" dinner-party " we had ever given — was in its character 
not unlike that memorable feast, to which were gathered 
the poor, the lame, the halt, and the blind— .ill who needed, 
and all who could not return the kindness. There were 
great cooking preparations — everything that could make 
merry the heart of man — tea, to comfoit the heart of wo- 
man, hard-working woman — and lots of bright pennies and 
lilver groats to rejoice the very soul of youth. 

Mrs. Halifax, Jem Watkius, and his Jenny, were as busy 
«s bees all morning. John did his best to help, but finally 
the mother pleaded how bard it was that the cluldren should 
miss thdr holiday-walk with him, so we were all dismissed 
from the scene of action, to spend a long, quiet, two-hours, 
lying under the great oak on One-tree ERU. The little ones 
played about till they were tired ; then John took out the 
aewspaper and read about Ciudad Rodrigo, and Lord Wu) 
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Ubgfton'B entry into Madrid — the battered eagles and the 
torn and bloody flags of Badajoz, which were on th^ wav 
hom^ to the Pnnce Regent. 

" I wish the fighting were over, and peace were come," 
said Muriel. 

But the boys wished quite otherwise ; they already 
gloried in the auconnts of oattles, played domestic gamei 
^ French and English, acted garden deges and blooEades. 

" How strange and awjiil it seems, to «t on this green 
erasB, looking down our qaiet valley, and then thi^ of 
the fighting far away in Spain — perhaps this very minate, 
oader this very sky Boys, I'll never let either of yon be 
a soldier." 

" Poor little fellows!" siud I, "Hiey can remember no- 
thingbut war time." 

"What would peace be like ?" asked Muriel 

"A glorious time, my child — rejoicings everywhere, 
fathers and brothers coming home, work thriving, poor 
men's food made cheap, and all things prospering." 

" I should Like to live to see it. ^lall I be a woman, 
then, father?" 

He started. Somehow, she seemed so unlike an ordinary 
.child, that while all the boys' future was merrily planned 
out — the mother often said, laughing, she knew exactly 
what sort of a young man Ouy wonld be — none of ns ever 
seemed to think of Muriel as a woman. 

" Is Muriel anxious to be grown up? Is she not satis 
fied with b^ng my little daughter always ? " 

" Always." 

Her &tber drew her to him, and kissed her soft, shut, 
blind eyes. Then, sighing, he rose, and proposed that we 
should all go home. 

This first feast at Longfield was a most merry day. The 
men and their ^milies came about noon. Soon after, they 
all Bat down to dinner ; Jem Watkins' plan of the bam 
being universally scouted in favor of an open-air feast, in 
the belter of a hay-rick, under the mild blue September sky, 
J<im presided with a ponderous dignity which throughout 
the day furnished great private amusement to Ursula, John, 
and me. 

In the afternoon, all rambled about as they liked — ^man; 
under the dcerone^hip of Master Edwin and Master Qnj 
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who w«ra Terr popolar and grand indeed. Then the m> 
ther, with Walter clinging shy-eyed to her gown, went 
among the other poorer mothers there ; t^ed to one, c»ra 
foned another, counselled a third, and invariably listened 
to aU. There was little of patronizing benevolence about 
ber ; she spoke freely, sometimes even with some sharp- 
oesB, when reproving comment was needed ; but her earnest 
kin^ess, her active goodness, darting at once to the truth 
tnd right of things, toached the womea'a hearts. While a 
(cw were a little wholesomely alraid of her — aU recognized 
the influence of " the mistress," penetrating deep ana sore, 
extending &r and wide. 

She laughed at me when I told her so — eaid it was all 
nonsense — ^that she only followed John's dmple recipe, for 
making bis work-people feel that he was a friend as well ac 
a master. 

" What is that ?" 

" To pay attention and consideration to all they say ; and 
always to take care and remember to call them by their 
right Christian osmes." 

I could not help smiling — it was an answer so like Mrs. 
Elali&T, who never indulged in any verbal senlimentalism. 
Her part in the world was deeds. 

It was already evening, when, having each contributed 
OUF quota, great or small, to the entertainment, we all came 
and sat on the long bench under the walnut tree. The sun 
went down red behind us, throwing a last glint on the up- 
land field, where, from top to bottom, the yoimg men and 
women were running in a long " thread-the-neefie." Their 
voices and laughter came faintly down to us. 

" I think they have had a happy day, John. They will 
work all the better to-morrow." 

"I am quite sure of it." 

" So am I," said Guy, who had been aotiag the yonng 
master all day, condescendingly stating his wm and giving 
his opinion on every subject, greatly petted and looked up 
to by ^, to the no small amusement of us elders. 

" Why, nw son V asked the father, smiling. 

But here Master Guy was posed, and everybody laughed 
at him , He colored up with childi^ anger, and crept nearer 
bis mother. She made a place for him at her side, looking 
appealingly at John. 
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" Gny has got out of his i&^h — we must help htm into 
safe waters again," s^d the rather. " Look here, my bod^ 
this ia the reasoa — and it is well not to he ' quite sure ' of a 
thing unless one knows the reason. Our people will work 
the better, because they will work from love. Not merely 
doing their duty, and obeying their master in a blind way, 
but deling an interest in him and all that belong to him ; 
knowing that he feels the same in them. Knowing, too, 
that although, being their superior in many things, he \t 
their master and they bis servants, Le never forgets that 
raying, which I read out of the Bible, chOdren, this morn- 
ing ; ' (Me is your master — even Christ, and aU ye art 
brethren.'' Do you understand ?" 

I think they did, for he was accustomed to talk with them 
thus — even l>eyond their years. Not in the way of preaoh- 
ifying — for these little ones had in their childish days scarce- 
ly any so-called ' reli^ous instruction,' save the daily chapter 
out of the New Testament, and the father and mother's 
diuly life, which was a ample and literal carrying out of the 
same. To that one test was brought, all that was thought, 
or s^d, or done, in our houBehold, where it often seemed 
as if the Master were as visibly obeyed and followed as in 
the household which He loved at Bethany, 

As to what doctrinal creed we held, or what sect we b6' 
longed to, I can give but the plain answer which John gave 
to all such inquiries — that we were Christians. 

After these words from the Holy Book (which the chil- 
dren always listened to with great reverence, as to the Book 
which their parents most loved and honored, the readins 
and learning of which was granted as a high reward and 
favor, and never carelessly allowed, or — ^horrible to think ! — 
bflicted as a punishment), we ceased smiling at Guy, who 
m his turn ceased to frown. The little storm blew over, as 
our domestic storms usually did, leaving a clear, free hea- 
ven. Loving one another, of course we quarrelled some- 
times ; but we always made it up t^iain, because — we loved 
one another. 

"Father, I hear the click of the gate. There's somebody 
Doming," siud Muriel, 

The father paused in a great romp with his sono—pausodf 
U he ever did when his little daughter's w>ft voic* wai 
heard. " Tis only a poor boy — who can H» bo ?" 
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"One of the folk th&t come for culk moat likely — but w« 
have none to give away to-day. What do you wimt, my 
l»df" 

The lad, who looked miserable and scared, opened his 
month with a. stnpid " Eh f " 

Ursula repeated the qnestion. 

" I wants Jacob Biunes." 

" Yod'U find him with the rest, in front of that bay-ricb, 
over hia pipe and ale.'* 

The lad waa off like a shot. 

"He is Irom Eingswell, I tUnk. Can anything be the 
matter, John ?" 

" I will go and see. No, boys, no more gunee — 1 will b« 
back presently." 

He went, apparently rather andous — as was easy to find 
out by only a glance at the &ce of Ursula. Soon she roee 
and went after him. I followed her. 

We aaw, dose by the bay-rick, a gronp of men, angrily 
talking. The gossiping mothers were just joining tEem. 
Far offi in the field, the younger folk were still dandng 
merrily down their long line of ' Thread-the-needle." 

As we approached, we heard sobbing from one or two 
women, and loud curses from the men. 

*' What's amiss ?" said Mr. Halifin, as he came in the 
midst — and both curses and sobbings were mlenced. All 
began a confused tale of wrongs. "Stop, Jacob — I can't 
make it out." 

" This lad ha' seen it all. And he bean't a liar in big 
things — speak up, Billy." 

Somehow or other, we extracted the news brought by 
n^ged Biily, who on this d^ had been left in charge of the 
five dwellings rented of Lord Luxmore. Dunng the 
owners' absence there had been a distnunt for' rent ; every 
bit of tbe furniture was carried off; two or three t^ed 
and sick folk were left lying on the bare floor — and the 
poor fiunilies here woold have to go home to nothing but 
their fonr widls. 

Again, at repetition of the story, tbe women wept and 
-be men swore. 

" Be quiet," s^d Mr. Hali&z again. But I saw that bit 
bonest English blood was boiling within him. *' Jem" — 
aud Jem Watt^ started, so unuanaJly sharp and com 
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tnandiug wa« bis master's tone — '^ Saddle the mar»-— quick 
1 shall nde to Kingswell, and theace to the sherif B." 

" God bless 'ee, sir 1" sobbed Jacob Baines' widowed 
daugbter-in-Iaw, who bad left, as I overheard her telling 
Mrs. Halifax, a sick child to-day at home. 

Jaoob B^es took up a heavy knobbed stiok which hap 
pened to be leaning against the hay-riok, and eyed it witk 
savage meaning. 

" Who be they as has done this, master f" 

" Put that bludgeon down, Jaoob." 

The man hesitated— met his master's determined «y«— 
And obeyed him, meek as a lamb. 

" But what is as to do, sir ?" 

" Nothing. Stay here till I return — ^you shall oome to 
no harm. Yon will trust me, my men ?" 

They gathered round him — thoae big, fierce-looking tel- 
lows, in whom was brute force enough to attack or redst 
anything — yet he made them listen to reason. He explained 
as much as he could of the injustice which had apparently 
been done them — injustice which had overstepped the law, 
and could only be met by keeping absolutely within the 
law. 

" It is partly my &ult, that I did not pay the rent to-day 
— I will do so at once. I wlU get your goods back to-night, 
if I can. If not, you bale fellows can rough it, and we'll 
take the women and children in tUl morning — can we not, 
love ?" 

" Ay, readily I" said the mother. " I>ont cry, my good 
women. Mary Baines, give me your baby. Cheer up, the 
master will set all right I" 

John smiled at her in fond thanks— the wife who hindered 
him by no aellishnc^ or weakness, but was liis right hand 
and support in everything. As he mounted, she gave him 
tns whip, whispering — 

" Take care of yourself^ mind. Come back as soon as 
fon can." 

And lingeringly she watched him gallop down the field 

It was a strange three hours we passed in his absence 
Hie misty night came down, and round about the housu 
jrept w^lmg the loud September wind. We brought thu 
women into the kitchen — the men lit a fire in the &nn-yard, 
lod sat sullenly round it. It was as much as I could do tc 
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persuftde Guy aitd Edwin to go to bed, insteail of watchiog 
that ' beiatmil blase.' There, more than once, I saw the 
mother ataiiding, with a shawl over her head, and her white 
gown blowing, trying to reason into patience those poot 
ttllowB, savage with tneir wrongs, 

" How &T have the; been wronged, Phineas ? What ie 
the strict law of the case ? Will any harm come to John 
for interfering ?" 

1 told her, no, bo ikr as I knew. That the cruelty and 
illegality lay in the haste of the distraint, and in the good» 
having been carried off at once, giving no opportooi^ of 
redeeming them. It was easy to grind the faces of the 
poor, who had no helper. 

" Never mind ; my husband wiJl see them righted — at 
all risks." 

" But Lord Lnxmore is his landlord." 

She looked troubled. "I see what you mean. It is easy 
to make an enemy. No matter — ^I fear not. I fear nothing 
while John does what he feels to be right — as I know he 
will ; the issue is in hi^er bands than ours or Lord Loz- 
more'flL — But where's Muriel ?" 

For as we sat talking, the little sirl — whom nothing 
conldpOTSuade to go to oed till her &tber came home — 
had shpped &om my bond, and gone oat into the blustering 
nigbt. We found ber standing all by herself under the 
walnut-tree. 

" I wanted to listen for father. When will he come ?" 

"Soon, I hope," answered the mother, with a n^. 
" You most not stay out in the cold and the dark, my 
child." 

"I am not cold, and I know no dark," said Muriel, 
softly. 

And thus so it was with ber always. In her spirit, as la 
her oatward life, so innoo«it and harmless, she knew no 
dark. No cold looks — no sorrowiiil eights — no winter — m 
age. The hand laid upon ber dear eyes, pressed etemaj 
peace down on ber soid. I believe she was, if ever haman 
being was, purely and entirely happy. It was always sweet 
for us to snow this — it is very sweet still, Muriel, our 
bolovedl 

We brought her within the house, but she persisted in 
ntting in her usual plaoe, on the door-sill, " waiting " for bei 
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bther. It Mtta she who firat heard the white gate swing, 
and told us be was-coming. 

Ursula ran down to the stream to meet him. 

When they came up the path, it was not alone — Join 
was helping a lame old woman, and hia wife carried in her 
arms a sick child, on whom, when they entered the kitchen, 
MaryBaineB threw herself in a passion of crying. 

" What have they been doing to 'ee, Tommy ? — 'ee wam*t 
iike this when I lett 'ee. O they've been Mlliog my lad, 
they have !" 

" Hush I" oaiA Mrs. Halifax ; " we'll get him well agun, 
please Ciod. Listen to what the master's saying." 

He was telling to the men who gathered round the kitchen- 
door, the resnltB of his journey. 

It was — as I bad expected from his countenance the first 
minute he appeared — fruitless. He had found all things at 
Eingswell as stated. Then he rode to the sheriffs ; but Sir 
Ralph was absent, sent for to Luxmore Hall on very pmnfiil 
DQSiness. 

" M^ friends," SEud the master, stopping abruptly in his 
narrative, "for a few hours you must make up your minds 
to sit still and bear it. Every man has to learn that lesson 
at times. Tour landlord has — I would rather be the poorest 
among you, than Lord Luxmore this night. Be patient ; 
we'U fodge yon all, somehow. To-morrow I will pay yonr 
rent — get your goods back — and you shall begin the world 
again, as my tenant, not Lord Luimore's," 

*' Hurrah 1" shouted the men, easily satisfied ; as working 
people are, who have been used all their days to live iroiu 
nana to mouth, and to whom the present is all in all. They 
fbllowed the master, who settled them in the bam ; and then 
came back to consult with his wife as to where the women 
could be stowed away. So, in a short time, the five homeless 
families were cheerily disposed of—all but Mary Bfunes and 
ter fflck boy, 

" What can we do with them ?" said John, questioningly 
to Ursula. 

" I see but one course. We must take him in ; his mothei 
flays hunger is the chief thing that alls the lad. She fanuiee 
that he has bad the measles; but our children have had it 
too, so there's no fear. Come up stwrs, Mary Baines," 

Passing, with a thankful look, the room where her own 
13* 
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boys slept, the good mother established this forlorn ;ou&f 
mother and her two chUdren ia a little oloaet oatnde the 
nursery door ; cheered her with comfortable words ; helped 
her ignorance with wise counsels — for Ursula was the gene' 
ral doctreaa of all the poor folk round. It waa almost mid- 
night before she came down to the parlor where John and 
I sat, he with little Muriel asleep in hie arms. The child 
Tould gladly have slumbered away all night there, with the 
lelicate, pale profile pressed close into his breast. 

" Is all right, love ? How tii-ed you must be 1" John 
oat his left arm round his wife aa she came and knelt by 
nim, ix. iront of the cheeriul fire. 

" "Hred ? Oh, of course ; but you can't think how comfort- 
able they are up-stairs. Only poor Mary Baines does no- 
thing but cry, and keep telling me that nothing ^Is her lad 
bnt nnnger. Are they so very poor ?" 

John did not immediately answer ; I fancied he looked 
suddenly uneasy, and imperceptibly pressed his little girl 
closer to him. 

" The lad seems very ill. Much worse than onr children 
were with measles." 

"Tet how they suffered, poor petal especially W^ter. 
It was the thought of them made me pity her so. Surely I 
have not done wrong ?" 

" No — love ; quite right and kind. Acting so, I think one 
need not fear. Ses, mother, how soundly Muriel sleeps. It'& 
almost a pity to waken her — but we must go to bed 
now." 

" Stay one minute," I said. " Teli ua, John — I quite 
forgot to ask til! now — what is that 'ptunfu! business' yon 
mentioned, which called the sheriff to Lord Luxmore's?" 

John glanced at his wife, leaning fondly against him, he* 
fitoe full of sweet peace, then at hia Uttle daughter asleep, 
then round the cheerful fire-lit room, outside which the 
autumn nighl^wind went howling furiously, 

" Love, that we are so happy, we must not, dare not, 



She looked at him with a shocked inquiry, "Yon dont 
mean — No ; it is impossible 1" 

" It is true. She Qas gone away." 

Ursula sank down, hiding her face. "Horrible I And 
ttnly two days since die was here, kisdn^ onr children." 
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We all three icept a long sileDoe ; then I ventured to ask 
fhen she went away ? 

"This morning, early. They took — at least Mr. Vermilye 
did — all the property of Lord Luxmore's that he oould lay 
his handa <^oii — inmily jewels and money to a considerable 
amount. The earl is pursuing faim now, not only as Ua 
daughter's nedncer, but as a swindler and a thief." 

" And Ridiard Brithwood ?" 

" Drinks — and drinks — and drinks. That is the be^n- 
diBg and the end of alL" 

'fiiere was no more to be said. She had dropped for 
over oat of her old life, as completely as a star out of the 
sky. Henceforth, for years and years, neither in our home, 
nor, I believe, in any other, was there the slightest mention 
made of I^y Caroune Brithwood, 

* « * « * 

Alt the next day John wsa from home, settling the Kings- 
well al&ir. The ejected tenants — onr tenants now — left ua 
at last, giving a parting cheer for Mr. Haliiax, the best mas- 
ter in all England. 

Sitting down to tea, with no small relief that all wa« 
over, John asked hia wife after the sick lad. 

"He is very ill still, I think." 

"Are yon sure it is meaalea?" 

'* I imajrine so ; and I have seen nearly all childiah dis- 
vases, except — no, that is quite impossible!" added the 
mother, hastily. She cast an anxious glance on her little 
ones ; her hand slightly shook as she poured out their cupa 
of milk. "Do you think, John — it was hard to do it when 
the child is bo ill — I ought to have sent them away with the 
others ?" 

" Certiunly not. K it were anything dangerous, of course 
Mary Biunes would have told us. What are. the lad's symp. 
tome ?" 

As Ursula informed him, I thought he looked more and 
more serious ; but he did not let her see. 

" Make your mind eaay, love ; a word from Dr. Jessop 
•rill decide all. I will fetch him after tea. Cheer up 
Please God, no harm will come to onr little ones !" 

The mother brightened again ; with her all the rest; and 
^e tea-table clatter went on, merry as ever. Then, it 
hong a wet night, Mrs. Halifax gathered her boys round 
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her knee lor sn evening chat over the khehen-fire, whSt 
through the open door, out of the dim parlor, came 
" Mimel'B voice," as we called the harpsichord. It seemed 
sweeter than ever this night, like — as her father once said, 
but checked himself and never said it afterwards — like 
Muriel talking with the angels. 

lie sat listening awhile, then, without any remark, put 
va hi§ coat and went out to fetch the good doctor. I fol 
towed him down to the stream. ■' 

" liiineaa," he aald, " will yon mind — don't notice it t« 
the mother — but mind and keep her and the children down 
stairs BtiU I come back ?" 

I promised. "Are you uneasy about Mary Baines'g lad?" 

"No ; I have full trost in human means, fmd above all, 
in — what I need not speak of. Still, precautions are wise. 
Do yon remember that day when, rather agtunst TJrsula'E 
wish, I vaccinated the children ?" 

I remembered. Also that the vims had taken effect with 
all but Muriel ; and we had lately talked of repeating the 
much-blamed and miraculous experiment upon her. I 
hinted this. 

"Phineas, you mistake," he answered rather sharpy. 
" She la <jmte safe — as safe as the others. I wrote to I>r. 
Jenner hm[iaelf. But dont meotioD that I spoke about 
this." 

"Why?" 

" Because to-day I heard that they have had the small- 
poz at Kingswell," 

I felt a cold shudder. Though inoculation and vaccina- 
tion had made it less fatal among the upper classes, this 
{Hghtfiil scourge still decimated the poor, especially chil- 
dren. Great was the obstinacy in refiisng relief; and lond 
the outery in Norton Bury, when Mr. Halifax, who had 
met and known Dr. Jenner in London — ^finding no prao- 
titioner that would do it, persisted in administering the 
vaccine vims himself to hia children. But still, with natu- 
ral fear, he had kept them out of all risk of taking the small 
pOx until now. 

"John, do you think " 

" No ; I will not allow myaelf to think. Not a word of 
this at home, mind. Good-bye !" 

He walked away, and I returned up the path heavily, w 
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d a cloud of terror and dole vere viubl; hanging over oui 
bajn>7 Longfield. 

The doctor appeared ; he went np to the dck lad ; then 
be and Mr. Halioix were closeted together for a long time. 
After he was gone, John came into '.he kitchen, where Ur 
Bula sat with W^alter on her kcee. The child was in hit 
little white night-gown, playing with his elder brothers, and 
vanning his rosy toes. 

The mother had recovered herself entirely : was content 
•ad gay. I saw John's glance at her, and men — and then 
I feared. 

"What does the doctor aay? The child will soon be 
well?" 

" We must hope so." 

"John, what do yon mean ? I thought the little fellow 
looked better when I went up to see him last. And ther* 
— I hear the poor mother up-stairs crying." 

" She may cry ; she has need," said John, bitterly. " She 
knew it all the while. She never thought of our children : 
but they are safe. Be content, love — please God, they are 
<[uite safe. Very few take it after vaccmaOon," 

"It— do you mean the smallpox? Hjw t^e lad got 
smallpox ? Oh, God help us I My children — my children !" 

She grew white as death; long shivers came over her 
from head to foot. The little boys, frightened, irept up to 
her ; she clasped them altogether in her arms, turning hei 
head with a wild, savage look, as if some one wei'e stealing 
behind to take them from her. 

Muriel, perceiving the silence, felt her way across the 
room, and touching her mother's &ce, said, anxiously, 
"Has anybody been naughty?" 

" No, my darling; noT" 

"Then never mind. Father says, nothing will harm m. 
except being naughty. Did yon not, father ?" 

.lohn snatched his little imughter up to bis bosom, and 
sailed her for the hundredth tmie the name my poor old 
lather had named her, the "blessed" child. 

We all grew calmer; the mother wept a little, and it did 
ter good : we comforted the boys and Murie', tailing them 
fliit in truth nothing was the matter, only ve were afi^d 
ai th^ catching the little lad'>i sickness, and th^y must not 
gu near him. 
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"Tea; she dial quit th« house this miiute — this \en 
miDnte," Boid the mother, sternly, but with a sort of wild 
ness too. 

Uer husband made no immediate answer ; but as sLe rose 
to leave the room, he detained her. " Ursnla, do yon know 
the child is all but dying ? " 

" Let him die 1 The wicked woman t She knew it, and 
ihe let me bring liim among my children — my own poor 
diildren !" 

*' I would she had never come. But what is done ia done. 
Love, think — if i/ou were turned out of doors this bleak, 
rainy night— with a dying child," 
' " Hush ! hash !" — She sank down with a sob. 

"My darling!" whispered John, as he made her lean 
against him — her supftort and comfort in all things ; " dc 
you think my heart is not ready to break, like yours ? Bn* 
I trust in God. This trouble came upon us while we were 
doing right; let us do right still, and we need not fear. 
Humanly speaking, onr children are safe ; it is only our own 
terror which exaggerates the danger. They may not take 
the disease at all. Then, how conld we answer it to our 
conscience if we turned ont this poor aonl, and her chUd 
died?" 

"Not no I" 

" We will use all precaatjoos. The boys shaU be moved 
to the other end of the house." 

I proposed that they should oocapy my i-oom, as I had 
had smallpox, and was safe, 

" Thank yon, Phineas ; and even should they take it. Dr. 
Jenner has assured me that in every case after vaccination 
it has been thti very slightest form of the complaint. Be 
patient, love ; trust in God, and have no fear." 

Her husband's voice graduaUy calmed her. At last, she 
tamed and clung round his neck, silently and long. Then 
she rose up and ivent about her usual duties, just as if this 
horrible dread were not upon us. 

Mary Baines and her children stayea in the house. Next 
day about noon, the little lad died. 

It was the first death that had ever happened under onr 
roof. It shocked us all very much, especially the cliildreD, 
We kept them lar away on the other ride of the house— out 
of the Douse, when poswble — but still they would be coming 
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back and loohjig op at the window, at which, aa Mnciel de 
dared, the little sic^ boy " had turned into an ansel and 
flown away." The mother allowed the fancy to remain ; she 
thought it wrong and horrible that a child's first idea of 
death should be " putting into the pit-hole.' Truer and 
more beautiful was Muriel's instinctive notion of " turning 
tato an angel and flying away." So we arranged that Ilie 
poor little body should be coffined and remov^ before the 
diildren rose next morning. 

It was a very quiet tea-time. A sense of awe was upon 
the little ones, they knew not why. Many questions they 
asked about poor Tommy Baines, and where he had gone to, 
which the mother only answered after the simple manner of 
Scripture — ^he " was not, for God took him," But when 
they saw Mary Bsines go crying down the field-path, Muriel 
asked " why she cried ? how could she cry, when it was 
Grod who had taken little Tommy ?" 

Afterwards she tried to leam of me privately, what sort 
of place it was he had gone to, and how he went ; whether 
he had carried with hun all his clothes, and especially the 
great bunch of woodbine she sent to hi in yesterday; and, 
above all, whether he had gone by himself, or if some of the 
*' angels," which held so large a place in Muriel's thoughts 
and of which she was ever ti^kiDg, had oome to fetch him 
and take oare of him. She hopc^ — indeed, she felt sure — 
they had. She wished she had met them, or heard them 
about in the house. 

And seeing how the child's mind was running on the 
subject, I thought it best to explain to her as simply aa 
I could, the solemn putting off of life and putting on of 
immortality. I wished that mr darlbg, who could never 
visibly behold death, should understand it as no image of 
terror, but only as a calm sleep and a joyful waking in 
another country, the glories of which eye had not seen nor 
ear heard. 

"Eye has cot seen I" repeated Muriel, thoughtMlyj 
"can people see there. Uncle Phineas?" 

" YsB, my child. There is no darkness at all." 

She paused a minute, and said e^nestly, " I want to go— 

very much want to go. How long do you think it will 
toe li^ore the angels come for me ?" 

'* Many, many years, my precious one," said I ahadder 
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mg ; lor truly ahe looked so like them that I began to fi>Ar 
they were close at hand. 

But a few minntee afterwards she was playing with hei 
brothers and talking to her pet doves, so sweet and homan- 
like, that the fear passed away. 

We sent the children early to bed that night, and sat long 
by the fire, consulting how best to remove infection, and 
■unost satisfied that in these two days it oould not have taken 
toy great hold on the house. John was firm in his belief in 
Dr. JetiD«r and vaccination. We went to bed greatly com- 
forted, and the honsebold sank mto quiet sinmbers, even 
though under its roof slept in deeper sleep, the little dead 
child. 

That small closet which was next to the narsery, I occn- 
pied, safely shut out by it from the rest of the house, seemed 
ver^ still now. I went to sleep thinking of it, and dreamed 
of it afterwards. 

In the middle of the night a slight noise woke me, and I 
almost &ncied I was dreaming still ; for there I saw a little 
white fi^re gliding past my bed's foot ; so softly and sound- 
lessly — it might have been the ghost of a child — and it went 
into the dead child's room. 

For a moment that superstitious instinct which I believe 
we all have, paralyzed me. Then I tried to listen. There 
was most certainly a sound in the next room — a feint cry, 
qaickly smothered — a very human cry. All the stories I had 
tver heard of supposed death and premature burial rushed 
h-irribly into my mind. Con<iuering alike my superstitious 
dread or fear of entering the infected room, I leaped out of 
bed, threw on some clothes, got a light, and went in. 

There lay the little corpse, all sSe and still — ^for ever 
And like its own spirit watching in the night at the head uf 
the forsaken clay, sat Muriel. 

I snatched her up and ran with her out of the room, m 
ftn E^ny of fear. 

She Md her face on my shoulder, tiembling. *' I hav« 
not done wrong, have I ? I wanted to know what it was 
like — that which you said was left of little Tommy, I 
toached it — it was so cold. Oh I TJncle Phineas, lAat isn^ 
poor httle Tommy?" 

"No, my blessed one — no, my dearest diild! Dnn*l 
llunk of it any more." 
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And, hardly knowing what was beet to be done. I called 
John, and told him where I had found his little daughter 
He never spoke, but snatched ber out of my arms into his 
own, took her in bis room, and shut the door. 

From that time our fears never alun^bered. For one whol? 
week we waited, watching the cbTIdreo hour by hour, noting 
each change in each little face ; then Mariel mckened. 

It was I who was to tell her father, when as be came home 
m the evening I met him by tbe stream. It seemed to him 
almost like tbe stroke of death. 

" Oh, my God ! not her 1 Any but her !" And by that 
I knew, what I had long guessed, that she was the dearest 
of all his children. 

£dwin and Walter took tbe disease likewise, tbougb 
!^htlT. No one was in absolute dauger, except Munel, 
But for weekit we bad what people c^l " sickness in the 
house ;" that urrible overhanging shadow which mothere 
and fathers well know; under miich one most live and 
move, never restmg nigbt nor day. This mother and &ther 
bore their portion, and bore it well. When she broke 
down, which was not often, he sustained her. If I were to 
tell of all be did — how, after being out all day, night after 
night he would sit up watching by and nursing each little 
fretful sufferer, patient as a woman, and pleasant as a child 
playmate. Perhaps those who talk loftily of " the dignity 
of man" would smile. I pardon them. 

Tbe hardest minute of tbe twenty-four hours was, I 
think, that wb^i, coming home, be caught sight of me i^t 
off wtuting for him, as I always did, at the White Gate ; 
and many a time, aa we walked down to the stream, I saw 
— what no one else saw but God. After such times I used 
often to ponder over what great love His must be, who, as 
the clearest revelation of it, and of its natnre, calls Himself 
" the Father." 

And He broi^ht us safe through our time of anguish : 
He left us eveiy one of our little ones. 

One Xovember Sunday, when all the fields were in a 
mist, and tbe rain came pouring softly and incessantly upon 
the patient earth, which had been so torn and dried up by 
MSt winds, that she seemed glad enough to put aside the 
■lockery of sunshine and me(t in quiet tears, we once mora 
gathered onr fiock together m thankiulnesB and joy. 
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Mnriel came down Btwre triumphantly in ber fitthei^ 
Arms, and lay on the 80& Bmiling ; the firelight dancing 0£ 
her smaJl white fiice — white and unsoarred. The diseaac 
had been kind to the blind cliild ; she was, I think, more 
aweet-looking than ever. Older, perhaps; the round pre^ 
tiness of childhood gone ; hut her whole appearance wore 
that ine^resaible expression, in which, for want of a suita- 
ble word, we all embody our vE^ue notions of the unknown 
world, and call '* angelic." 

** Does Mnriel feel qnite welt — qnite strong and well ?" 
the father and mother both kept saying every now and then 
AS they looked at her. She always uiswered, " Quite well." 

In the afternoon, when the boys were playing m the 
kitchen, and John and I were standing at the open door, 
listening to the dropping of the rain in the garden, we 
heard, after its long silence, Muriel'fe "voice." 

" Father, listen 1" whispered the mother, linking her arm 
through his as he stood at the door. Soft and slow oame 
the notes of the old harpsiohord — she was playing one of 
the abbey anthems. Then it melted away into melodies 
we knew not — sweet and strange. Her parents looked at 
one another — their hearts were full of thankfulness and joy 

*' And Mary Biunes' httle lad is in the church-yard." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" What a comfort ! the daylight is lengthening. I thiaX 
this has been the very di-earieat winter fever knew. Has 
it not, my little daughter? Who brought her these violets?' 

And John placed himself on a comer of my own particu- 
lar arm-chair, where, somehow or other, Muriel always lay 
curled up at tea-time now — (ay, and many hours in the 
day-time, though we hardly noticed it at first). Taking 
between his hands the little fece, which broke into smiles 
it the merest touch of the father's fingers, he asked her, 
* when she intended to go a walk with him ?" 

" To^norrow." 

"So we have s^d for a great many to-morrows, bnt it it 
always put o£ What do yoo think, mother — is the little 
maid strong enough ?" 
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Mrs. Halibx hedtated; said something about "east 
winds." 

" Yet I think it would do her good If she braved easi 
wiads, and played oat of doors as the boys do. Would you 
not like it, Muriel ?" 

The child shrank back with an involuntary " Oh, no." 

*' That is because she is a littlegirl necessarily less stronu 
thiui the lads are. Is it not ho, TJnele Phlneas ?" coutinued 
her father, hastily, for I was watching them. 

" Muriel will be quite strong when the warm weathei 
oomes. We have had such a severe winter. Everyone of 
the children has suffered," said the mother, in a cheerful 
tone, as she poured out a cup of cream for her daughter, to 
whom was now given, by common consent, all the richest 
and rarest of the house, 

" I think everyone has," said Jonn, looking round on his 
apple-cheeked boys; it must have been a sharp eye that 
detected any decrease of health, or increase of sndering, 
there. " But my plan will set all to rights. I spoke to 
Mrs. Tod yesterday. She will be ready to take us all in. 
Boys, shall you like going to Enderley f You shall go as 
soon as ever the larch-wood is green." 

For, at Longfield, already we began to make a natural 
almanack and chronological table. " When the may was 
out" — " When Guy found the first robin's nest" — " When 
the field was all cowslips" — and so on. 

"Is it absolutely necessary we should go?" said the 
mother, who had a strong home<clinging, and already began 
to hold tiny l/ongfield as the apple of her eye. 
■ " I think so, unless you will consent to let me go alone 
to Enderley." 

She shook her head. 

" What, with those troubles at the mills ? How can you 
speak so lightly ?" 

" Not lightly, love — only ebeerfiilly. The troubles must 
be borne ; why not bear them with as good heart as pos- 
dble ? They cannot last — let Lord Luxmore do what he 
will. lE^ as I told you, we re-let Longfield for this one 
Bummer to Sir Ralph, we shall save enough to put the mill 
In thorough repsur. If my lai dlord will not do it, I will ; 
ind add a steam-en^e, too." 

Now the last was a daring scheme, discussed many • 
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winter nicbt by ua ttree in Longfield parlor. At first 
Mrs, llali&s had looked grave — most women would, 
espedally wives and mothers, in those days when every 
inDovation was regarded with horror, and improvement and 
ruin were held synonymous. She mieht have thought sc 
too, had she not beLeved in her husband. Bnt now, at 
mention of the steam-engine, she looked up and smiled. 

" L'ldy Oldtower asked me about it to-day. She said, 
ahtt hoped yon wonld not ruin yoorselt^ like Mr. Miller oi 
Glasgow !' I said 1 was not almd." 

Her husband returned a bright look. " It is easier to 
make the world trost one, when one is trusted by one's own 
household." 

*' Ah I never fear ; yon will nu^e your fortune yet, in 
spite of Lord Luxmore." 

For, all winter, John had found out how many cares 
come with an attmned wish. Chiefly, because, as the earl 
had said, his lordship possessed an " excellent memory." 
The Eingswelt election had worked its results in a hundred 
smaU ways, wherein the heavy hand of the landlord could 
be laid upon the tenant. He bore up bravely against it; 
but hard was the struggle between might and right, oppres- 
{don and staunch resistance. It would have gone harder, 
but for one whom John now began to call his " friend ;" at 
least, one who invariably called Mr. Hali&x so — our neigh- 
bor, Sir Ralph Oldtower. 

" How often has l4idy Oldtower been here, Ursala ?" 

" She called first, you remember, after our trouble with 
the children ; she has bnen twice since, I think. To-day, 
she wanted me to bring Muriel and take luncheon at tb« 
Manor House, I shall not go — I told her so," 

" But gently, I hope ?^you are so very out-spoken, love. 
You made her clearly understand that it is not from in- 
civility we decline her invitations? — Well — never mind I 
Some day we will take oar place, and so shall our children, 
with any gentry in the land." 

I think — though John rarely betrayed it — he had strongly 
this presentiment of future power, which may often be 
noticed in men who have carved out their own fortunes 
■ They have in them the instinct to rise ; and aa siireJy m 
water regains its own level, so do tjiey, from however Vn 
a source, ascend to theirs. 
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Kot mftny^ weeka after, we removed in abody to Enderlev 
rhough the chief reason was, that John might be conBtantl; 
on the spot, saperintending bb mills, jet I fancied I could 
detect a secondary reason, which he would not own even to 
himself; but whidk peered out uneonsdously in his anxious 
looks. I saw it when he tried to rouse Muriel into energy, 
by tellinj; her how much she would enjoy Enderley Hdl ; 
how sweet the primroaes grew in the beech-wood, and how 
wild and ii-esh the wind swept over the common, morning 
and night. His daily longing seemed to be to make lier 
love the world, and the things therein. He used to turn 
away, almost in pain, from her smile, as she would listen to 
all he said, then steal off to the harpsichord, and begin that 
soft dreamy mndo, which the children called " tamng to 
fmgels." 

We came to Enderley through the valley, where was 
John's cloth mill. Many a time in our walks he and I 
had passed it, and stopped to listen to the drowsy fall of 
the miniature Niagara, or watch the incessant turning — 
turoing of the great water-wheel. Little we thought he 
should ever own it, or that John would be pointing it out 
to bis own boys, lecturing them on " nnder-shot " and 
' over-shot," as he used to lecture me. 

It was sweet, though half-melancholy, to see Enderley 
iga^ ; to climb the steep meadows, and narrow mule-paths, 
up which be used to help me so kindly. He could not 
now ; he had bis little daughter in his arms. It had come, 
alas I to be a regular thing that Muriel should be carried 
np every slight ascent, and along every bard niad. We 
paused half-way up on a low wall, where I had many a time 
rested, watching the sunset over Nunneley Hill — watching 
for John to come home. Every night — at least after Miss 
March went away — he usually found me dtting there. 

He turned to me and smiled. " Dost remember, lad ?" 
at which appellation Guy widely stared. But for a minute, 
how strangely it brought back old times, when there were 
neither wife nor children — only he and I ! This seat on the 
wall, witb its small twilight picture of the valley below the 
mill, and Nunneley heights, with that sentinel row of sun 
Wt trees — was all mine — mine solely— for evermore. 

*' Enderley is just the same, Phitieas. Twelve years have 
made no ohuige — except in us," And he looked fondly M 
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his wife, who stood a little way off, holding ImulT on tn* 
wall, in a hasardooB group, her three boys. " I think Xhti 
choruB and comment on aH life might be included in two 
brief phrases given by our friend Shakespeare, one to Ham- 
let, the other to Otnello ; '■^TU very strange,^ and "3V« 
better as it it.' " 

" Ay, ay," ssid I thou^tMIy. " Better as it was ; bet- 
ter, a thousand times." 

I went to Mrs. Halifiiz, and helped her to describe the 
prospeot to the inquisitlTe boys ; finally coaxing the refrac- 
tory Gay up the winding road, where, just as if it had been 
yesterday, stood my old friends, my four Lombardy poplars, 
three together and one apart. 

Mrs. Tod descried us a&r off, and was waiting at the 
gate ; a little stouter, a little roder — that was alL In her 
delight she absolutely foi^^ot herself as to address the mothw 
as Miss March ; at wmch long-nnspoken name Ursola 
started, her color went and came, and her eyes turned rest- 
lessly towards the church hard by. 

"It is all light — Miss — Ma'am, I mean. Tod bears in 
mind Mr. Hali&x's orders, and has planted lots o' flower- 
roots and evergreens." 
" Yes, I know." 

And when she had put all her little ones to bed — we, 
wondering where the mother was, went out towards the 
little churchyard, and found her quietly sitting there. 

We were very happy at Enderley, Muriel brightened up 
before ^e had been there many days. She began to throw 
oft' her listlessness, and go about with me everywhere. It 
was the season she eujoyed most — the time of the «ngins 
of birds, and the springmg of delicate scented flowers. 1 
nwself never loved the beeijiwood better than did oui 
Huriel. She used continually to tell us, this was the hap> 
[aegt spring she had ever had in her Ufe. 

John was much occupied now. He left his Norton Bury 
buuness nnder efficient care, and devoted himself almost 
wholly to the cloth mill. Early and late he was there. 
Very often Muiiel and I followed him, and spent whole 
mornings in the mill meadows. Through them the stream 
on whi(^ the machinery depended was led by various oon 
trivanees, checked or increas4<l in its flow, making small 
ponds, or locks or waterfalls. We used to staT for hotu* 
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tMtening to ita murmnr, to the sharp, strange cr; of tb« 
swans that were kept there, and the twitter of the water- 
hen to her young among the reeds. Then the father would 
come to ua and rem^n a few minutes — fondling Muriel, and 
telling me how things went on at the mill. 

One morning, aa we three sat there, on the brick- work 
ol a little bridge, underneath an elm tree, round the rootf 
of which the water made a pool so clear, that we could see 
a large pike lying like a black shadow, half-way down ; 
John suddenly said — 

*' What is the matter with the stream? Do yon notice, 
Pbineas?" 

" I have seen it gradually lowering — ^these two honrs. I 
thought you were drawing off the water." 

" Nothing of the kind — I must look ailer it. Good bye, 
my little daughter. Don't cling so fast ; father will be 
back soon — and isn't this a sweet snnny place for a little 
maid to be lazy in ?" 

His tone was gay, but he had an anxious look. He 
walked rapidly down the meadows, and went into his 
mill. Then I saw him retracing bis ste]^, examining 
where the stream entered the bounds of his property. 
Elnally, he walked off towards the little town at the head 
of the valley — ^beyond which, buried in woods, lay Lnx- 
more Hall. It was two hoots more before we saw him 
ag^. 

Then he came towards us, narrowly watching the stream. 
It had sunk more and more — the muddy bottom was show 
ing plainly. 

" Yes — that's it — ^it can be nothing else ! I did not think 
lie would have dared to do it." 

" Do what, John ? Who ?" 

" Lord Luxmore." He spoke in the smothered tones of 
violent pasuon. "Lord Luxmore has tamed out of ita 
course the stream that works my mill." 

I tried to urge that such an act was improbable ; in &ct, 
against the law. 

"Not ag^nst the law of the great against the little I 
Besides, he gives a decent coloring — says he only wants tJie 
use of the stream three days a week, to make fountfuns at 
Lnxmore Hall. But I see what it is — I have seen it coming 
a whole year. He is detennined to min me I" 
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John said this in maoh extdtemrait. He barllj felt 
Aluriel's tint oreepiug hands. 
" What does ' ruin' mean ? Is anybody makinfr iatJier 



wigry ?" 

" No, my sweet — not angiy— only very, venr miserable l" 
He snatched her np, and buried his head in her soft, 



childish bosom. She kissed him and patted his hair. 

" Never mind, dear &ther. Yon say nothing dgoifies, it 
we are only good. And &ther is always good." 

" I wish I were.'' 

He sat down with her on his knee ; the murmur of the 
elm-leaves, and the slow dropping of the stream, soothed 
him. Bj and by, his spirit rose, as it always did, the 
heavier it was pressed down. 

*' No, Lord Lnxmore shall not ruin me t I have thought 
of a scheme. But first, I must speak to my people — I shall 
have to shorten wages for a time." 

" How soon f" 

*' To-night. If it must be done — better done at once, 
before winter sets in. Poor fellows I it will go hard with 
them — they'll be hard upon me. But it is only temporary ; 
I must reason them into patience, if I can ; — God knows, it 
is not they alone who want it." 

He almost ground his teeth as he saw the snn shining od 
the fa.T white wing of Luxmore Hall. 

" Have yon no way of righting yonraelf P If it is an nn- 
lawfiil act, why not go to law ?" 

" Phineas, you forget my principle— only mine, however; 
I do not force it upon any one else — my firm principle, that 
I will never go to law. Never ! I would not like to hart 
it s^d, in contradistinction to the old saying, 'See how 
these Christians Jiffht !' " 

I urged no more ; since, whether abstractedly the quee 
tlon be right or wrong, there can be no doubt that what a 
man believes to be evil, to him it is evil, 

" Now, Uncle Phineas, go you home with Mnriel. Te£ 
my wife what has occurred — say, I will come to tea as sooe 
*s I can. But I may have some little trouble with my pco 
^<Ic here. She must not alarm herself." 

No, the mother never did. She wasted no time in puerilt 
■.ppreliendona — it was not Her nature; she had the rare 
'^(^raiuine virtue of never *'fidgettuig" — at least extemslly 
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What was to be ooroe— ahe bore ; what was to be don^— 
she did ; but she rarely made any "fuss" aboat either het 
dcings or her BafFei-ings. 

To-iiight, ehe heard all my explanation ; understood it, 1 
think, more clearly than I id — probably from being bettet 
acquainted with her husband's plans and fears. She saw ai 
once the position in which he was placed ; a grave one, to 
judge by her countenance. 

"Then you think John is nght ?" 

" Of course I do," 

I had not meaut it as a question, or even a doubt. Uut 
il was pleasant to hear her thus answer. For, as I have 
said, Ursula was not a woman to be led blindfold, even by 
her husband. Sometimes they differed on minor pomts, and 
talked their differences lovingly out ; but on any great 
question she had always this sate trust in bim — that it' one 
were right and the other wrong, the errii^ one was much 
more likely to be herself than John. 

She aaid no more; but put the children to bed; then 
came down stdi-s with her bonnet on. 

"Will you come with me, Phineas? Or are you too 
tired? I am going down to ibe mill." 

She started, walking quickly — yet not so quick but that 
on the slope of the common she stooped to pick up a 
crying child, and send it home to its mother in Enderley 
village. 

It was almost dark, and we met no one else except a 
Toimg man, whom I had occasionally seen about of even- 
mga. He was rather odd looking, being invariably muf- 
fl^ up in a large cloak and a foreign sort of hat. 

"Who is that watching our inSls?" said Mrs. Hali&z, 
hastily. 

I told ber all I had seen of the person. 

" A Papist, most likely^I mean a Catholic." (John ob- 
jected to the opprobrious word, "Papist.") "Mrs. Tod 
says there are a good many hidden hereAbouts. They used 
to find shelter at Luxmore," 

And that name set botn our thoughts anxiously wauder- 
lUg; so that not until we reached the foot of the hill did I 
notice that the person bad followed as almost to the mil'' 
gateE. 

In hife empty mill, standing beside one of its aileiiond 
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loonu, we fonnd the master. He wta very muek JiMecteA 
—Ursula touched IiU arm before he even saw her 

" Well, lo¥»-^Tou know what has happened V" 

" Tes, John, But never mind." 

" I would not— except for my poorpeople." 

"Wliat do yon intend doing? That which yon have 
H-itihed to do aU the 3rear F" 

" Our wiahee come as a cross to ns sometimes," he said, 
ather bitterly. " It is the only thiiig 1 can do. The water 
power being so greatly lessened, I must either stop the 
mills, or work them by steam." 

" Do that, then. Set up your steam-engine." 

" And have ^1 the country down upon me for destroying 
hand-labor ? Have a new set of Luddites coming to bum 
my mill and break my machineiy? That is what Lord 
Lnxmore wants. Did he not say he wonld ruin meP — 
Worse than this, — ^be is miaing my good name. If you had 
heard those poor people whom I sent away to-night 1 What 
most they, who will have short work Uiese two months, 
and after that machinery-work, which they iancy ia taking 
the very bread out of their mouths— what must they think 
of the master ?" 

He spoke — as we rarely heard John speak : as worldly 
oares and vorldly injostice cause even the best of men to 
speak sometimes. 

"Poor people!" he added, "how can 1 blame them ? I 
was aotu^y dumb before them to-night, when they said I 
must take the cost of what I do, — mey must have bread 
for th^ children. But so must I for mine. Lord Luxmor" 
is the cause of all." 

Here I heard — or fended I lieard — out of the black sha- 
dow behind the loom, a heavy ugh. John and Ursula were 
<x>o anxions to notice it. 

"Could anything be done?" she asked. "Just to keep 
things going till your steam-engine ia ready ? Will it cost 
much?" 

" More than I like t-> think of. But it moat be ; — nothing 
venture— nothing have. You and the children are secure 
anyhow, that's one comfort. But oh, my poor people at 
Enderley !" 

Again Ursula asked if nothing could be done ? 

" Yes — I did not think of one plari — but-—" 
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** John, I know what yoa tboaght ot^" 

She laid her hand on his arm, and looked straight op at 
liim — eye to eye. Often, it seemed that from long habit 
Uiey could read one another's minds in this way, clearly ae 
s book. At last John said — 

" Would it be too hard a sacrifice, love?" 

" How can you talk so ! We could do it eafdly, by living 
"n a plainer way; by giving np one or two trifles. Only 
jutnde things, yoa know. Why need we care for outdde 
things?*' 

"Why, indeed?" he stud, in a low, fond tone. 

So I eaidly found out how they meant to settle the diffi- 
culty ; namely, by setting aside a portion of the annual in- 
come which John, in his almost morbid anxiety lest his 
family should take harm by any posdble non-success in his 
bnsiness, had settled upon his wite. Three months of little 
renunciations — three months of the old narrow w^ of liv- 
ing, as at Norton Bury — and the poor people at Enderley 
might have full wages, whether or no there waa Ml work 
Then in our quiet valley there would be no want, no mur- 
murings, and, above all, no blaming of the master. 

They decided it all — in fewer words than I have taken to 
write it — it waa so easy to decide when both were of one 

" Now," said John, rising, as if a load were taken off his 
breast — " now, do what he will. Lord Laxmore cannot do 
me any harm." 

" Husband, don't let ua speak of Lord Luimore." 
• Again that sigh— -quite ghostly in the darkness. They 
heara it likewise, this time. 

" Who's there f" 

"Only I. Mr. Halifax — don't be angry with me." 

It waa the softest, mildest voice — the voice of one long 
used to opprradon ; and the young man whom TTrsula had 
supposed to be a Catholic appeared from behind the loom. 

" I do not know you, sir. How came you to enter my 
mill?" 

"I fitllowed Mrs. Hali&x. I have often watched her and 
your children. But you don't remember me." 

Tes; when he came underneath the light of the one tal- 
low candle, we all recognized the face — more wan than ever 
—with a sadder and more hopeless look in the large gr^ ey« 
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" I am surprised to see jon here. Lord Ravenel.'* 

"Hoeht I hate the veiy sound of the name. I wooltj 
have reoounced it lone i^gQ- I would have hid myself aws> 
from him and irom the world, if he would hare let me." 

" He— do you mean your fether ?" 

The boy — no, he was a yonng man now, but scarcely 
looked more than a boy — assented silently, as if aihiid tc 
ittcr the name. 

'■Would not your comiiig here displease him?" s^dJohn, 
liways tenacious of trenching a hair's breadth upon aoy 
lawful authority. 

" It matters not — be is away. He has left me these siy 
months alone at Lusmore," 

" Have you offended him ?" asked Ursula, who had cast 
kindly looks on the thin face, which perhaps reminded her 
of another — now for ever banished from our sight, and his 
also. 

"He hates me because I am a Catholic, and wi^ ta be 
come a monk." 

The youth crossed himself then started and looked round, 
in terror of observers, "You will not betray mef You 
are a good man, Mr. Halilax, and you spoke warmly for us. 
Tell me — I will keep your secret — are you a Catholic 
too ?" 

"No, indeed." 

" Ah I I hoped you were. But you are sure you will not 
betray me P" 

Mr. Hali&x smUed at such a posrability. Yet, in truth, 
there was some reason for the young man's fears; sinc%, 
even in those days, Catholics were hunted down both by 
law and by public opinion, as virulently as Protestant non- 
oonformists. All who kept out of the pale of the national 
ahuroh were denounced as schismatics, de^ts, atheists — it 
was all one. 

"But why do you wish to leave the world?" 

" I am Mck of it. There never was but one in it I cared 
for, or who cared for me— and now — Sanela Maria, wv 
pro nobis.'" 

TTJH lipa moved in a paroxysm of prayer — helpless, par- 
rot-leamt, Latin prayer ; yet, being in earnest, it seemed t9 
do him good. The mother, as if she heard in fancy thai 
pitiful cry, which rose to my memory too, — ' Poor William 
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— dout tell William !" — tamed and spoke to him kiudl7, 
asking him if he vonld go home with ua. 

He looked ezoeedingly surprised. " I — you cannot mean 
It ? After Lord Luzmore has done you all this evil ?" 

*' Is that any reason why I should not do good to his son 
—that is, if I could ? Can I ?" 

The lad lifted up those soft grey eyes, and Uien I remem- 
bered what his ^ster had said of Lord Ravenel's enthusiastic 
»dmiration of Mr, Halifax. " Oh, you could — yon could." 

" But I and mine are heretics, you know I" 

" I will pray for you. Only let me come and see yoo — 
you and your children." 

" Come, and welcome." 

"Heartily welcome, Lord " 

" No — not that name, Mrs. Halifex ? Call me as they 
nsed to call me at St. Omes — Brother Anselmo." 

The mother was half inclined to smile ; but John never 
smiled at any one's religious beliefs, howsoever foolish. He 
held in universal sacredness that one rare thing — sincerity. 

So henceforward '* Brotlier Anselmo " was dmost domes 
ticated at Rose Cottage. What would the earl have said, 
bad a little bird flown over to London and told him that his 
only son, the heir-apparent to bis title and political opinions, 
was in constant aud open association — for clandestine ao- 
qu^titance was against all onr laws and rules — with John 
Halifax the mill-owner, John Halilax the radical, as he was 
still called sometimes ; imbibing principles, modes ot life and 
of thought, which, to say the least, were decidedly different 
from those of the house of Luxmore I 

Above all, what would that noble parent have said, had 
he been aware that this, his only sou, for whom, report 
whispered, he was already planning a splendid marriage — 
as grand in a financial pomt of view as that he planued foi 
his only daughter — that Lord Bavenel was spending all the 
love of his loving nature in the balf-paternal, half iover-like 
sentiment whioh a young man will sometimes lavish on a 
mere child — upon John Halifax's little bUnd daughter, 
Uuriel ! 

He s^d, " She made him good " — our child of peace. 
He would sit gazing on her almost as if she were his guardian 
angel — his patron saint. And the little maid in her quiet 
way was very fond of him ; delighting in his company when 
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ner &ther was not bf. Bnt no me ever was to her lik« 
her fether. 

The chief bond between her and Jjord Ravenel — or " An- 
selmo," aa he would have us call him — was music. He 
taught her to play on the organ, in the empty church close 
by. There, during the long midsammer evenings, they two 
would dt down for honra in the organ-gall a ry, while 1 
Gsitened down below ; hardly believing that such heavenly 
lounds could come from those small child-fingers; almost 
ready to &ncy she had called down some celestial harmonist 
to aid her in playing. Since, as we used to say — bnt by 
Bome iuBtinot never s^d new — Muriel was so found of 
" talking with the angels." 

Just at this time, her father saw somewhat less of her than 
osuaL He was oppressed with bndness cares ; diuly, hourly 
vexations. Only twice a week the great water wheel, the 
delight of our little Edwin as it had once been of his&ther, 
might be seen slowly tnrning ; and the watercourses along 
the meadows, with their mechanically-forced channels, and 
Uieir pretty sham cataracts, were almost always low or dry. 
It ceased to be a pleasure to walk in the green hollow, be- 
tween the two grassy hills, which heretofore Muriel and I 
had liked even better than the Flat. Now she missed the 
noise of the water — the cry of the water-hens — the stirring 
of the leeda. Above all, she missed her father, who was too 
busy to come out of his mill to us, and hardly ever had a 
spare minute, even for his little daughter. 

He was setting up that wonderfiil novelty — a steam- 
engine. He had already been to Manchester and elsewhere, 
and seen how the new power was applied by Arkwright, 
Hargreaves, and others ; his own ingenuity and mechanical 
knowledge furnished the rest. He worked early and late — 
oflen with hia own hands — aided by the men he brought 
with him ffom Manchester. For it was necessary to keep 
the secret — especially in our primitive valley — until the 
thing was complete. So the ignoiant, simple miU-people, 
when they came for their easy Saturday's w^es, only stood 
•nd pap^ at the mass of iron, and the curioualy-shaped 
brickwork, and wondered what on earth "the master" was 
about ? But he was so thoroughly the " master," with all his 
kindness, that no one ventured either to question or interfere 
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Bwaaed. Already the beeoh-wood began to turn red, 
and the little yellow autumn flovcers to show themselves all 
orer the common, while in the midst of them looked up the 
Iwge purple eye of the gronnd-thistle. The mornings grew 
haiy and dewy. We ceased to take Muriel out with ns in 
our slow walk along John's fiivorite " terrace" before any 
oue else was stirring. Her lather at first oussed her sorely, 
bi-t always kept repeating that " early walks were not good 
fov children," At last he gave up the walk altogether, and 
usoii to sit with her on his knee in front of the cottage till 
bi «ik£i8t-time, 

Aiter that, saying with a kind of jealousy " that every 
Obe of us had more of his little daughter than he," — he got 
inUr a habit of fetching her down to the mill everv day at 
noon, and carrying her about in his arms, wherever he went, 
during the rest of his work. 

Many a time I have seen the rough, coarse, blue-handed, 
blue-pinafored women of the mill stop and look wistfully after 
" Master and little blind miss." I often think that the quiet 
way in which the Enderiey mill-people took the introduction 
of machinery, and the peaceablenesa with which they watched 
for weeks the setting up of the steam-en^ne, was partly 
owing to their strong impres^on of Mr. Halifax's goodness 
as alather, and the vague, almost superstitions interest which 
attached to the pale, sweet face of Muriel. 

Enderiey was growing dreary, and we began to anticipate 
the cosy fireside of Longfield. 

" The children will all go home looking better than they 
came; do yon not think so. Uncle Phrneas? — Especially 
Muriel ?" 

To that sentence I had to answer with a vagne assent; 
■fter which I was &in to rise and walk away, thinking how 
blind love was — all love save mine, which had a gift foi 
4eelng the saddest dde of things. 

Wnen I came back, I found the mother «nd dandbtei 
21 
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talkiug mysteriously apart. I gnessed what it was about, 
for I had overheard Ursula eayiug they Lad better t«ll th« 
child — it trould be " something for her to look forward to 
— something to amuse her next winter." 

" It is a great secret, mind," the mother whispered, aAer 
its commnmcation. 

" Oh, yes I" The tiny &oe, smailer than ever, I thought, 
flashed brightly. " But I would mach rather have a httle 
Bster, if you please. Only" — and the child suddenly grew 
einirat — " will she be like me ?" 

" Possibly ; rasters otten are alike." 

" No, I don't mean that ; but — you know ?" And Muriel 
touched her own eyes. 

" I cannot tell, my daughter. In all things elae pray God 
she may he like you, Muriel my darling — my child of peac« I" 
said Ursula, embracing her with tears. 

After this confidence, of which Muriel was very proud, and 
only condescended, upon gaining express permission, to re- 
oonfide it to me, she talked incessantJy of the sister that was 
coming, until " little Maud" — the name she choae for her 
— became an absolute entity in the household. 

The dignity and glory of being sole depositary of this mo- 
mentous met, seemed lor a time to put new life — ^bright 
human life — into thia little maid of eleven veara old. iShe 
grew quite womanly, as it were ; tried to help her mother 
m a thousand little ways, and especially by her own solitary 
branch of feminine industry— poor darluig 1 She set on a 
pair of the daintiest elfin socks that ever were knitted. J 
found tbem, years after — one finished, one with the needle^ 
(all rusty) stuck through the fine worsted ball, just as the 
child had lud it out of her hand. Ah, Muriel, Muriel ! 

The &ther took great delight in this change. In her re- 
suming her simple work, and going about constantly with 
her mother. 

" What a comfort she will be to Ursula one day — an 
eldest daughter alwaya is. So will she ; will she not, Uade 
Pbineas ?" 

I amiled assentingly. Alaa ! his bnrthens were heavy 
enough I I think I did right to smile. 

" We mnst take her down with us to see the steam-engine 
firet worked. I wish Ursula would have gone home without 
waiting for to-morrow. But tJiere is no fear — my men «re 
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«o ^tuet and good-bamored. What in most milla has btten 
a day pf outrage and dread, is with us quite a festival. Boys, 
shall you like to come ? Edwin, my practical lad, my lad 
that is to carry on the milla — will you promise to hold fast 
by Unele Phineas, if I let you see the steam-en^e work ?" 

Edwin lifted up from lus slate bright, penetrating eyes. 
He was quite an old man in his ways — wise even from his 
babyhood, and quiet even when Guy annboed him ; but, I' 
noticed, he did not come to " kiss and make friends" so soon 
as Guy. And though Guy was much the naughtiest, we all 
loved him, best. Poor Guy ! he had the frankest, warmest, 
tenderest boy-beart, always straggling to be good, and 
never able to accomplish it. 

" Father," cried Guy, " I want to see the steam-engine 
move; but I'll not be a baby like Edwin; 1*11 not hold 
Uncle Phineas' band." 

Hereupon ensued one of those summer storms which 
sometimes swept across the fiimily horizon, in the midst of 
which Muriel and I stole out into the empty church, where, 
almost in the dark — which was no dark to her — ^fbr a long 
hour she sat and played. By-and-by the moon looked in, 
showing the great gilt pipes of the organ, and the little 
Mry figure sitting below. 

Once or twice she stooped from the orgsn-lofr to ask me 
where was Brother Anselmo, who nsuuly met us in the 
church of evenings, and whom to-night — this last night 
before the general household moved back to Longfield — we 
had fiilly expected. 

At last he came, sat down by me, and listened. She was 
playing a tragment of one of hb Catholic masses. When it 
ended, he called "Muriel!" 

Her soft, glad answer came down from the gallery. 

"Child, play the 'Miserere' I taught you." 

She obeyed, making the organ w^like a tormented soul, 
Traly, no tales I ever heard of yoimg Wesley and the iniant 
Mozart ever surpassed the wonderful playing of our blind 
child. 

" Now, the ' Dies Irte.' — It will come," be mattered, " to 
OB all" 

The child struck a few notes, heavy and dolorous, fillins 
the church like a thunder-cloud, then suddenly left oS", and 
oi(«i)n(c the flnte-stop, burst into altogether different muric 
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"That U HaDdel — ' I know that my Redeemer livetli.' '' 

Exquisitely she played it, the clear trehie notes seeming 
to ntter like a human voiue, the very words : 

" Iknow that my Sedeemer liveth. He shaR stand at 
the latter day upon the earth," 

" And though worms destroy this body, yet in my Jlesh 
tSaU Isee God." 

With that she c«ased. 

"More, morel" we both cried. 

" Not now — no more now." 

And we beard her shutting ap the stops and cloung tbi- 
«rgan-lid. 

" But mj little Muriel baa not finished her tnne ?" 

" She will some day," sidd the child. 

So she came down &om the organ-loft, feeling her way 
«long the aisles; and we all went ont together, locking the 
hurch-door. 

Lord Ravenel was rather sad that night : he was going 
away from Lurmore for some time. We guessed why — 
because the earl was coming. Bidding as good'bye, he 
said, mournfully, to his little pet : " I wish I were not leav- 
ing you. Will you remember me, Muriel?" 

" Stoop down ; I want to see you," 

This was her phrase for a way she had of passing her ex- 
tremely sensitive fingers over the &ces of those she liked. 
After which she always s^d she "saw" them. 

" Tes ; I shall remember you." 

*' And love me ?" 

"And love you. Brother Anselmo." 

He kissed, not her cheek or mouth, but her little child- 
hands, revio^ntly, as if she had been the esiaX. he worshipped, 
or, perhaps, the woman whom afterwards he would learn to 
ttdore. Then he went away. 

" Truly," said the mother, in an amused aside to me, as 
with a kind of motherly pride she watched him walk hastily 
down between those chestnut-trees, known of old — "truly, 
time flies fest. Things begin to look serious — eh, father f 
Five years hence we shall have that young man &lling ir 
love with Muriel," 

But John and I looked at the still soft &oe, half a cnild's 
Mid half an angel's. 

" Hush I" he said, as I Urauls's fancy were profimity : 
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then eagerlj' snatched it up and laughed, oonfesang how 
angry he should be if anybody dared to "fell in love" with 
Muriel. , 

Next day was the one fixed for the trial of the new ateam. 
engine ; which trial being successful, we were to start al 
once in a post-chaise for Longfield ; for the mother longed 
to be at home, and so did we aU. 

There was rather a dolorous good-bye, and much lament 
ng from good Mrs. Tod, who, her own bairns grown up, 
[bought there were no children worthy to compare with 
our chiJdrea. And truly, as the three boys scampered down 
the road — their few regrets soon over, eager for anything 
new — three finer lads could not be seen in the whole 
county, 

Mrs. Hali&x looked after them proudly — mother-like, 
she gloried in her sons ; while John, walking slowly, and 
assuring Mrs. Tod over and over again that we should all 
come bacik next summer, went down the steep hill, carrying, 
hidden under many wraps and nestled close to bis warm 
shoulder, his little irail wmter-roae — bis only daughter. 

In front of the mill we found a considerable crowd ; for 
the time being ripe, Mr. Hali&x had made public the fact 
that he meant to work hia looms by steam, the only way in 
which be could carry on the mill at all. The announcement 
bad been received with great surprise and remarkable quiet- 
ness, both by his own work-people and all along the En- 
derley valley. Still there was the usual amount of contemp- 
tuous sce)>timni, incident on any new experiment. Men 
were peeiing about the locked door of the engine-room 
with a surly curiosity; and one village oracle, to prove 
how impossible it was that such a thing as steam could work 
anything, had taken the trojible to light a fire in the yard 
and set thereon his wife's best tea-kettle, which, as ahe 
snatched angrily away, scalded him slightly, and caused 
him to limp away sweai-ing, a painful illustration of tht 
adage, that " a little knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

"Make way, my good peo^e," siud Mr. Halifes ; Mid he 
crossed the rnill-yard, his wife on his arm, followed by an 
involuntary murmur of respect. 

" He be a fine fellow, the master ; he sticks at nothing," 
iras the comment beard made upon him by one of his peopt^ 
■Qd probably it expressitd the feeling of the rest. Ther« 
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are few things vhioh sive a man more power over his feltowi 
than the thorongtily English qaality of daring. 

Perha[» thia was the secret why John had ae yet passed 
safely through the crisis which had been the destruction of 
80 many mill-owners, namely, the introduction of a power 
vhich the mlll-peotile were convinced would ruin hand- 
labor. Or else the folk in our vaUey, out of their very pri- 
uiitiveneaa, had more faith in the master ; for cert^nly, ae 
John passed through the small crowd, there was only one 
piraent who raised the old fatal ory of " Down with ma- 
ehinery I" 

" Who sad that ?" 

At the master's voic&— at the flash of the ma^«r's eye— 
the little knot of work-people drew back, and the malcon- 
tent, whoever he was, shrunk into ulence. 

Mr. Halifax walked past them, entered his mill, and uD' 
looked the door of the room which he had turned into an 
engine-room, and where, along with the two men be had 
brought from Manchester, he bad been busy almost night 
and day for thia week past, in setting np his machinery 
They worked — as the Manchester fetfows said they had 
often been obliged to work — under lock and key. 

" Tonr folk be queer 'uns, Mr. Halifax. They say there's 
six devils inside on her, theer," 

And the man pointed to the ^eat boiler which had been 
built up in an out-house, adjoinmg. 

" Six devils, say they ?■ — Well, I'll be Maister Michael 
Soot — eh, Phineas ? — and make my devils work hard." 

He laughed, but he was mach exdted. He went over, 
piece by piece, the complicated but delicate machinery ; 
rubbed here and there at the brass-work, which ahone as 
bright as a mirror ; then stepped back, and eyed It with 
pride, almost with affection. 

" Isn't it a pretty thing ? — If only I have it set up rightr^ 
if it will but work." 

His hands shook — his cheeks were burning — little Edwin 
same peering about at his knee ; but he pushed the child 
hastily away ; then he found some slight fault with the ni» 
^linerT, and while the workmen rectified it, stood watching 
ihem, breathless with anxiety. His wife came to hii (ude. 

" Don't speak to me—don't, Ursula. If it fiola, I n» 
rained." 
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"John I" — She just whispered hia name, aai the soft, 
firm fold of her fingers closed round his, stren^hening 
obeeriilg. Her husband faintly smiled. 

"Here!" — He nnlocked the door, and called to the peo 
pie outdde. " Come in, two of yon fellows, and see now 
my devils work. Now then ! Boys, keep out of the way : 
my little rirl" — his voice softened — " my pet will not bf 
■nghtened? Now, my men — ^ready ?" 

He opened the valve. 

With a strange noise, that m»de the two Enderley m^ 
n>rmg back as if the sis devils were really let loose up<ni 
them, the steam came rushing into the cylinder. There 
was a slight motion of the piston-rod. 

" All's right ! it will worit 1" 

No, it stopped. 

John drew a deep breath. 

It went on again, be^nning to move slowly ap and down, 
like the strong right arm of some aatomaton giant. Greater 
and lesser cog-wheela caught up the motive power, revolv- 
ing slowly and majestically, and with steady, regular rota- 
tion, or whirling round so iast, you could hardly see that 
they stirred at all. Of a sudden, a soul bad been put into 
that wonderful creature of man's making, that inert mass of 
wood and metal, mysteriously combined. The monster waa 
alive. 

Speechless John stood watching it. Their trial over, his 
energies collapsed ; he sat down by bis wife'i ude, and tak- 
ing Muriel on his knee, bent his head over hers. 

" Is all right, father f " the child whispered. 

" All quite right, my own." 

"Tou said you could do it, and you have done it," cried 
bis wife, her eyes glowing with triumph, her head erect and 
proud, 

John dropped his lower, lower stiU, "Yes," he mur 
mured ■ " yes, thank God." 

Then he opened the door, and let all tbe people in to see 
tiie wondrous sight. 

They crowded in by dosens, staring abont in blank wtm 
der, gaping curiosity, ill-disguised alarm. John took paini 
tc eE{)lain the machinery, stage hy stage, till some of tbe 
oiore intelligent oaught up tbe prmciple, and made merry 
at tbe notion of "devils." Bat they all looked with great 
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ftwe at the master, as if lie were someihing more than man 
They listened open-moutLed to every word he uttered, 
cramniiiig the small engine-room till it was scarcely possible 
to breathe, but keeping at a respectfiil distance from the 
iron-armed monster, that went working, working on, as if 
ready and able to work on to everlasting, 

Johi took his wife and children oat into the open aii. 
Unrie' who had stood for the last few minutes by her & 
Iher's side, listening with a pleased look to the monotonous 
regular sound, like the breathing of the d«moa, was onwil- 
ling to go. 

"I am very glad I was with you to-day, — very glsd, 
&ther," she kept saying. 

He said, as often — twice as often — that next summer, 
when he came back to Enderley, she should be with him at 
the mills every day, and all day over, if she liked. 

There was nothing to he done but to hasten as quicUy 
and merrily as possible to oar well-beloved Longfield. 

Waiting for the poat-chaise, Mrs. Halifax and the boyfe 
sat down on the bridge over the defunct and silenced wa- 
terfall, on the muddy steps of which, where the Eitream used 
to dash musically over, weeds and long grasses, mingled 
with the drooping water-fern, were already beginning to 
grow, 

" It looks desolate, but we need not mind that now," sud 
Sirs. Halifax. 

" No," her husband answered, " Steam power once ob- 
tained, I can apply it in any way I choose. My people will 
not hinder ; they trust me — they like me." 

" And, perhaps, are just a little afrMd of you. No mat 
ter, it is a wholesome fear, I should not like to have mar- 
ried a man whom nobody was a&aid of." 

John smiled ; he was looking at the horseman riding 
towards us along the high road. " I do believe that is lord 
Luxmore. I wonder whether he has heard of my steam- 
engine. Love, will you go back into the mill or not?" 

"Certainly not." The mother seated herself on the 
bridge, her boys around her ; — John avouched, with an ur 
like the mother of the Gracchi, or like the Highland woman 
who trained one son after another to fight and slay their 
finomy — their father's murderer, 

"Don't jest," said Ursula. She was much more excited 
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than her ousband. Two smgrj spots bnmt on hei eheekt 
when Lord Luxmore came up, and, in passing, bowed. 

Mrs, Halifax returned it, haughtily enough. But at the 
moment a loud cheer broke out from the mill hard by, ana 
" Hurrah for the master 1" " Hurrah for Mr, Halifax I" wan 
distinctly heard. The mother smiled, right proudly. 

Lord Luxmore turned to his tenants— they miglit huva 
>ieen on the best tenns imaginable from his bland air. 

" What is that rather harsh noise I hear, Mr. Haliiax P" 
'It is my men cheering me." 

" Oh, how charming! so grateftil to the feelings. And 
wAfc do they cheer you, may I aak?" 

John briefly told him, speaking with perfect courtesy m 
he was addressed. 

" And this steam-engine — I have heard of it before— will 
greatly advantage your mills ?" 

" It will, my lord. It renders me quite independent of 
your stream, of which the fountains at Luxmore can now 
Dave the full monopoly." 

It would not have been human nature, if a spice of harm, 
less malice — even triumph — had not sparkled m John's eye, 
as he said this. He was walking by the horse's side, as 
Lord Luxmore had politely requested him. 

They went a little way up the hill together, out of (oght 
of Mrs. Halifax, who waa busy putting the two younger 
boya into the chaise. 

"I did not quite understand. Would you do me th* 
tavor to repeat your sentence ?" 

" Merely, my lord, that your catting off of the water- 
course has been to me one of the greatest advantages I ever 
had in my lite ; for which, whether meant or not, allow me 
to thank you." 

The earl looked fall in John's fece, without answering,; 
tlten spurred hia horse violently. The animal started oS, 
full speed. 

"The children. Good God^the children I" 

Guy was in the ditch-bank, gathering flowers — but Mnrie) 
-for the first time in our lives, we had forgotten Muriel. 

She stood in the horse's path — the heiress, blind chiliL 
rhe next instant, she was knocked down. 

i never heard a curse on John Halifax's lips but onoe — 
that once. I..ord Luxmore heard it too. The image of tha 
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frantic &ther, soatcluDg op his darling trom under tlu 
horse's Iieela, mnat have haunted the earl's good memory 
for many a day. 

He dismounted, saying, anziously, "I hope the little ^1 
H not injured ? It was accident — you see — pure accident." 

But John ^d not hear; he would scarcely have heard 
heaven's thunder. He knelt with the child in his arms by a 
little runnel in the ditcb-bauk. When the water torched 
faer, she opened her eyes with that wide, momentary stare 
V> painful to behold. 

" My little darling I" 

Muriel smiled, and nestled to Mm. " Indeed I am not 
hart, dear father." 

Lord Luxmore, standing by, seemed much reUered, and 
again pressed his apologies. 

No answer. 

" Go away," sobbed ont Guy, shaking both his fists in the 
nobleman's face, " Go away — or I'll kill you — wicked man ! 
I would have done it if you had killed my sister." 

Lord Luxmore laughed at the boy's fury— threw him a 
guinea, which Guy threw back at him with all his might, 
and rode placidly away, 

" Guy— Guy— " cafled the faint, soft voice which had 
Diore power over him than any other, except his mother's, 
" Guy must not he angry. Father, don't let him be angty." 

But the father was ^rtiolly occupied in Muriel — losing 
in her face, and feeling all her little fragile limbs, to make 
Aire that in no way she was injured. 

It appeared not ; though the escape seemed almost mira- 
culous. John recurred, with a hind of trembling tenacity, 
to the old saying in our house, that " nothing ever harmed 
Muriel." 

" Since it is safe over, and she can walk — you are sure 
you can, my pet 7 — I think we will not say anything about 
this to the mother ; at least, not till we reach Longfield." 

But it was too late. There was no deceiving the mother. 
Every change in every fece struck her instantaneously. The 
minute we rejoined her, she swd — 

*' John, something has happened to MurieL" 

Then he told her ; making as light of the ac<jdent as he 
Aonld; as, indeed, for the first ten minutes we all believed, 
ontll alarmed by the extreme pallor and silence of the child 
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Mre. Halifax sat down by the roaduds, bathed Muriel'^ 
forehead and smoothed her hair ; but etUl the little curia 
lay motionless against the mother's breast, — and still tc 
every question she only answered "that she was not hurt." 

All this while the post-chaise was waiting- 

" What must be done ?" I enquired of Ursula ; for h 
iraa no ose asking John anything. 

" We mnst go hack again to Enderley," she said, do- 
iledly. 

So, giving Muriel into her father's arras, she led the way, 
snd, a melancholy procession, we agun ascended the hilitt 
Rose Cottage door. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

WiTHorr any discusuon, our plans were tacitly changed- 
no more was said about going home to dear Longfielu. 
Every one felt, though no one trusted it to words, that the 
journey was impossible. For Muriel lay, day after day, 
on her little bed in an upper chamber, or was carried softly 
down in the middle of the day hy her father, never com- 
plaining, bat never attempting to move or talk. When we 
asked her if she felt ill, she always answered, " Oh, do I 
only so very tired." Nothing more. ■ 

" She la dull, for want of the others to play with her. 
The boys should not run out and leave their sister alone," 
said John, almost sharply, when one bright morning the 
lads' merry voices came down from the Flat, while he and 
I were sitting by Muriel's sofa in the still parlor. 

" Father, fot the boys play without me, please. Indeed 1 
lo not mind. I had rather lie quiet here." 

" But it is not good for my little girl always to be qnift, 
and it grieves fether," 

" Does it ?" She roused herselij sat upright, and began 
to move her limbs, but wearily. 

" That is right, my darling. Now let me see how well 
f on can walk." 

Muriel shpped to her feet and tried to cross the room, 
catching at table and chairs — now, alas I not only for 
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giiidaace bnt actual support. At last she began to stagger, 
and Baid, half crying, — 

" I can't walk, I am bo tired. Oh, do take me in your 
ftrma, dear lather." 

Her father took her, looked long in her sightleBS face, 
then buried bia against her shoulder, saying nothing. But 
I think in that moment he too saw, glittering and bare, the 
!ontf-veiled Hand which, for this year past, I bad seen 
stretched out of the immutable heavens, claiming that which 
iraa Its own. Ever after, there was discernible in John's 
countenance a something which ail the cares of hie anxious 
)'et happy life had never written there — an ineffaceable 
record, burnt in with fire. 

He held her in his arms all day. He invented all sorta 
ol tales and little amusements for her ; and when she was 
tired of these, he let her lie iu his bosom and sleep. After 
her bed-time, he asked me to go out with him on the Flat. 

It wau a misty night. The very cows and asses stood up 
lai'ge and spectral as shadows. 'Hiere was not a dngle star 
to be seen. 

We took onr walk along the terrace and came back 
Bg^n, without exchanging a single word. Then John said 
hastily — 

" I am glad her mother was so busy to-day — too busy to 
notice." 

" Yes," I answered ; unconnected as his words were. 

" Do you understand me, Phineas ? Her mother must 
not on any account be led to imagine, or to fear — anrthing 
You must not look as you looked this morning. Ton must 



lie spoke almost angrily. I answered in a few qu'eting 
words. We were silent, until over the common we caught 
^ght of the light in Muriel's window. Then I felt rather 
than heard the fether's groan. 

" Oh, God I my only daughter — vaj dearest child .** 
Tea, she was the dearest, I knew it. Strange mystery, 
that He should so often take, by death or otherwise, the 
barest — always the dearest. Strange, that He should beai 
IS cry — us writhing in the dust, " O I Father, anything, 
mything but this !" But our Father answers not ; and 
meanwhile the desire of onr eyes, be it a life, a love, or a 
bleadn^f—elowly slowly goes — is gone. And yet wo have 
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to believe ii our Father. Perhaps of all tri&ls to humaD 
^th this is the sorest. ThanliS be to God if Pie puts into 
our hearts auoh love towards Him, that even while He siaye 
us we can trust Him stilL 

This father — this broken-hearted earthly father, could. 

When we Bat at the supper-table, Ursula, John, and I, 
the children being all in bed, no one could have told tbat 
there was any shadow over us, more than the aadly-^miliar 
pun of the darling of the house being " not so strong as eh«i 
ased to be." 

" But I think she will be, John. We shall have her quit« 
about agfun, before — " 

The mother stopped, slightly smOiug. It was, indeed, an 
especial mercy of neaven which put that unaccountable 
bhndncss before her eyes, and gave her other duties and 
other cares to intercept the thought of Muriel. While. 
from morning till night, it was the incessant secret care of 
her husband, myselli and good Mrs. Tod, to keep her oat 
of her little daughter's sight, aud prevent her mind froiv 
catching the danger of one single fear. 

Thus, within a Week or two, the mother lay down cheer- 
fully upon her couch of pain, and gave another child to th« 
household — a little faster to Muriel. 

Muriel wa« the first to whom the news was told. Her 
father told it. His natural joy and thankfulness seemed 
for the moment to efface every other thought. 

" She is come, darling 1 little Maud is come. I am very 
rich — for I have two daughters now." 

" Muriel is glad, father." But she showed her gladness 
in a strangely quiet, meditative way, unlike a child — unlike 
nven her own self. 

" Wbat are you thinking of, my pet ?" 

"That — though father has another daughter, I hope he 
will remember the first one sometimes." 

" She is jealous !" cried John, in the curious delight witlj 
which he always detected in her any weakness, any fault. 
which brought her down to the safe level of humanity 
" See, Uncle Phineas, our Muriel is actually jealous." 

But Muriel only smiled. 

That smile — so serene — so apart from every teeling oi 
pasdon appertunlng to us who are "of the eaith, earthy,'' 
■mote the father to the heart's core. 
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He sat down by her, and ahe crept up into his anna 

" Wliat day is it, father?" 

" The first of December." 

"I am glad. Little Maud's birthday will be in the same 
month as mine." 

"But yon caiqe in the snow, Muriel, and now it is warm 
uid mild." 

♦•There will be snow on my birthday, though. Thera 
(Iways is. The snow ia fond of me, lather. It woold like 
mo to lie down and be all covered over, so that you could 
not find me anywhere." 

I heard John try to echo her weak, soft Ungh, 

" This month it will be deven years nnce I was bom, 
will it not, father f" 

" Yes, my darlmg." 

" What a long time ! Then, when my little taaUtr ]a as 
old as I am, I shall be — that is, I should have been — a 
woman grown. Fancy me twenty years old, as tall as 
mother, wearing a gown like her, talking and ordering, and 
busy about the bouse. How funny!" And she laughed 
i^ain. " Oh ! no, father, I couldn't do it. I had better 
remain always your little Muriel, weak imd suLall, who liked 
to creep close to you, and go to sleep in this way." 

She ceased talking — very soon she was sound asleep. 
But— the father t 

Muriel faded, though slowly. Somedmes ^e was so 
well for an hour or two, that the Hand seemed drawn back 
into the clouds, till of a sudden we discerned it there. 

One Sunday — it was ten or so after Maud's birth, and 
the weather had been so bitterly cold that the mother bad 
herself forbidden onr bringing Muriel to the other dde of 
the house where she and we baby lay — Mrs. Tod was lay- 
ing the dinner, and John stood at the window playing with 
his three boys. 

He turned abruptly, uid saw all the ch^rs placed round 
the table — all save one. 

"Where is Muriel's chair, Mrs. Tod?" 

"Sir, she says she feels ao tired like, she'd rather not 
vome down to-day," answered Mrs, Tod, hesitatingly. 

" Not come down ?" 

" Maybe better not, Mr. Halifax. Jjook out at the bdow 
It'll be warmer for the dear child to-morrow." 
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" You are right. Yes, I had forgotten the snow. Sh€ 
shall come down to-morr)w." 

I caught Mrs. Tod's eyes ; they were ronning over. She 
was too wifle to speak of it — ^but she knew the truth as well 
Mwe. 

This Sunday — I remember it well — waa the first day wr 
sat down to dinner with the one place vacant. 

■ For a few days longer, her father, every evening when 
he came in from the mills, persisted in carrjdng her down, 
BS he had said, holding her on his knee during tea, then 
amuBlng her and letting the boys amuse her for half-au-houi 
or so before bed-time. But at the week's end even this ceased 

When Mrs. Haliiax, quite convalescent, was brought 
triumphautly to her old place at our happy Sunday dinner- 
table, and all the boys came pressing about her, vieing which 
should get most kisses from httle sister Maad — she looked 
roond, surprised amidst her smiling, and asked, 

"Where is Muriel?" 

"She seems to feel this bitter weather a good deal," 
John said. "And I thought it better she should not oome 
down to dinner." 

" No," added Guy, wondering and dolefully, " sister has 
not been down to dmner with us for a great many days." 

The mother started ; looked first at her husband, and 
then at me. 

"Why did nobody tell me this?" 

" Love — there was nothing new to be told." 

" Has the child had any illness that I do not know off" 

"No." 

" Has Dr. Jessop seen her 7" 

" Several times." 

"Mother," said Guy, eager to comfort, for naughty ashe 
was sometimes, he was the most tenderhearted of all the 
boys, especially to Muriel and to hia mother — " aster isn't 
dl a bit, I know. She was laughing and talking with me 
just now — saying she knows she could carry baby a great 
deal better than I could. She is as merry as ever she can be." 

The mother kissed him in her quick eager way — the solo 
indication of that maternal love which was m her almost a 
pasedon. She looked more satisfied. 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Tod came into the parlor, sbi 
roee and put iUtle Maud into her arms 
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"Take baby, please, wlule I go up to see Muriel." 

"Don't — now don't, pleaae, Mrg. Halifax," cried eameM 
iy the good woman. 

Ursula turned verypale. " They ought to have told me," 
she muttered; '* John,yQumtMf letme go and see my child," 

"Presently — presently — Guy, run up and play with 
Muriel. Phmeas, take the others with yon. Yoa Boall go 
ap-stair§ in one minute, my darling wife !" 

He tnrned ua all out of the room, and shut the door. 
How he told her that which it was necessary she sboold 
know — that which Dr. Jessop himself had told us this very 
morning — ^how the father and mother bore this first open 
revelation of their unntterable grief— for ever remained un- 
known, 

I was dtting by Muriel's bed, when they eune up-stturs. 
The darling lay listening to her brother, who was squatted 
on her pillow, making all sorts of funny talk. There was 
a smile on her face; ^e looked quite rosy: I hoped Ursula 
might not notice, jnst for the time being, the great change 
the last few weeks had made. 

But she did — who could ever blindfold a mother ? For 
a moment I saw her recoil — then turn to her husband with 
a dumb, piteous, desperate look, as though to say, " Help 
me — my sorrow is more than I can bearl" 

Bat Muriel, hearing the step, cried with a joyful cry, 
" Mother 1 it's my mother 1" 

The mother folded her to her breast. 

Muriel abed a tear or two there — in a satisfied, peaceful 
way ; the mother did not weep at aU. Her self-command, 
BO far aa speech went, was miraculous. For her look — but 
then she Imew the child was blind. 

"Now," she said, "my pet will be good, and not cry? 
It would do her hann. We must be very happy tcday." 

" Oh, yes," Then, in a fond whisper, " Please, I do so 
wimt to see tittle Maud ?" 

" Who ?" with an absent gaze. 

"■ My little raster, Maud — Maud that u to take my place, 
Mod be everybody's darling now." 

" Husb, Muriel," said the father, hoarsely. 

A strangely sott smile broke over her face— and 8h« war 
dlent. 

The new baby was carried upstairs, proudly, b) Hn 
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Tod, all the boys following. Qnite a lerge was held round 
the bed, where, laid close bedde her, her weak hands being 
gnided over the tiny face and form, Muriel first " saw " her 
little sister. She was greatly pleased. With a grave el- 
der-sisterly air she folt all over the baby-limbs, and when 
Mand set up an indignant cry, began huebing her with 
so qn^nt an imitation of motherliuesa, that wc were aU 
•mused, 

** Yonll be a capital nurse in a month or two, my pretty I" 
Mid Mrs. Tod. 

Muriel only smiled. "How fitt she isl — and lookhow 
&8t her fingers take holdl And her bead is so round, and 
her hair feels so soft — as soft as my doves' necks at Long- 
field. What color is it ? Like mine P" 

It was ; nearly the same shade. Maud bore, the mother 
declared, the strongest likeness to Muriel. 

*' I am so glad. But these — " touching her eyes anx- 
iously. 

" No — my darling. Not like you there," was the low 
answer. 

"I am v&y glad. Please, little Mand, don't cry — ^it's 
only sister touching you. How wide open your eyes feel ! 
I wonder," — with a thoughtful pause — " I wonder if you 
sao see me. Little Maud, I should like you to see sister." 

" She does see, of course ; how she stares!" cried Guy. 
And then Edwin began to argue to the contrary, protest- 
ing that as klttena and puppies could not see at first, he 
bdieved little babies did not : which produced a warm 
altercation among the children gathered round the bed, 
while Muriel lay back quietly on her pillow, with her little 
water fondly hugged to her breast. 

The &ther and mother looked on. It was such a picture 
— these five darlings, these children which God had ^ven 
ihem — a group perfect and complete in itself, like a root 
of daisies, or a branch of ripening fruit, which not one 
could be added to, or taken from— 

No. I was sure, from the parents' smile, that this once, 
Meroy had blinded their eyes, so that they saw nothing 
beyond the present moment. 

The children were wildly happy. All the afternoon thej 
kept up their innocent little garner by Muriel's bed-side ; 
rii« HometimoB sharing, sometiraee Hteniog apart. Onl* 
23 
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onoe or twice came that wistfiil, absent lock, as if Ai 
were iisteniag partly to us, and partly tu those we heard 
not ; ae if through the wide opeu orbs the soul were strain 
bg at ughts wonderful and new— flights unto which Aer 
eyes were the cleAr-aeeing, and ours the blank and blind. 

It seems strange now, to remember that Sonday after 
noon, and how merry we all were ; how we drank t«a iu 
the queer bed-room at the top of the house ; and how after 
u'arda Muriel went to sleep in the twilight, with baby 
Maud m her arms. Mrs. Halifax sat be^de the little bed, 
a sudden bla^ng up of the fire showing the intentness of 
her watch over these two, her eldest and youngest, &et 
asleep ; their breathing so soft, one hardly knew which 
was fi-ailest, the life slowly lading or the life but jnst begtm 
Their breaths seemed to mJT and mingle, and the two &oe8, 
lying close together, to grow into a strange likeness each to 
each. At least we all &ncied so. 

Meantime John kept his boya as still as mice, in the 
broad window-seat, looking across the white SDOwy sheet, 
with black boshes peering out here and there, to tbe fea 
thery beech-wood, over tEe tops of which the new moon 
was going down. Such a little yoking moon ! and how 
peacelollj^ — ^nay, smilingly — she set among the snows! 

The children watched her till the very last minute, when 
Ouy startled the deep qniet of the room by excluming — 
" There — she's gone." 

" Hush I" 

" No, mother, I am awake," siud Mtiriel. " Who li 
gone, Guy f " 

" The moon — such a pretty little moon." 

" Ah, Maud will see the moon some day." She dropped 
her cheek down agiun bedde the baby sister, and was sdent 
once more. 

This is the only incident I remember of that peaceful, 
heavenly hour. 

Maud broke upon its quietude by her waking and wail- 
ing ; and Muriel very unwillingly let the little sister go. 

" I wish she might stay with me — just this one night 
and to-morrow is my birth-day. Please, mother, may abe 
Stay?" 

" Wo will both stay, my darling. I shall not leara yon 
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" 1 am SO glad," and once more she tamed round, tus if 
lo go to sleep. 

" Are yon tired, my pet ?" said John, looking intently st 
her. 

" No, lather," 

" Shall I take your brothera down stairs ?» 

" Not yet, dear father," 

" What wonld you Hke, then ?" 

' Only to lie here, this Sunday evening among yon all." 

He uked her if she would like him to read aloud ? as he 
generally did on Sunday evenings. 

" Yes, please ; and Guy will come and ut quiet on the 
bed bedde me and listen. That will be pleasant. Guy was 
always very good to his sister — always." 

" I dont know that," ssud Guy, in a conscience-striokea 
tone. " But I mean to be when I grow a big man — that 
I do." 

No one answered. John opened the large Book — the 
Book he had taught all his children to long for and to love 
— and read out of it their favorite history of Joseph and hia 
brethren. The mother sat by him at the fireside, rocking 
Maud softly on her knees. Edwin and Walter settled 
themselves on the hearth-rug, with great eyes intently fixed 
on their father. From behind him the candle-light fell 
softly down on the motionless figure in the bed, whose 
hand he held, and whose &ce he every now and then 
turned to lo^k at — ^then, satisfied, continued to read. 

In the reading, his voice had a fetherly, flowing calm — as 
Jacob's might have had, when " the children were tender," 
and he gathered them all round him under the pa,lm-trees 
of Succoth — years before he cried unto the Lord that bitter 
cry — (which John hurried over as he read) — " ^ I am 
bereaved ofmy children, J am bereaved." 

For an hour nearly, we all sat thus — with the wind com- 
mg up the valley, howling in the beech-wood, and shakins 
the casement as it passed outside. Within, the only sound 
was the father's voice. This ceased at last: he shut the 
Bible, and put it aside. The group — that last perffiot 
household picture — was broken up. It melted away into 
things of the past, and became only a picture for evermore. 

"Now, boys, it is full time to say good-night. There, gc 
■nd kiss your ^ter " 
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" Whidi ?" said Edwin, in bis fbnay way. ** We've ^I 
two DOW ; and 1 dont know which u the biggest baby." 

** PU thnab TOD if yon exy that again," cried Guy. 
" Which, indeed ? Mand is bnt the baby. Muriel will be 
alw^a ' Bister.' " 

"Sister" ^intly laughed, as she answerf^ his fond kiss— 
Quj was oflen thought to be her bvorite brother. 

" Now, off with you, boys ; and go down stairs qmetly — 
nind, I say qnietly." 

They obeyed — that is as hterally as boy-nature can obey 
mch an admonition. But aa hoar after I heard Guy and 
Edwin arguing TOcIferously io the dark on the respective 
merits and iiit ore treatment of their two nstera, Muriel and 
Maud. 

John and I sat up late t<^;ether tliat night. He could not 
rest — even thoi^ he told me he had left the mother and 
her two daughters as cosy as a nest of wood-pigeons. We 
listened to Uie wild night, till it had almost howled itself 
away ; then onr fire went out, and we came and sat over 
the last faggot in Urs- Tod's kitchen — the only Debateable 
Land. We b^an talking of the long-^o time, and not of 
this time at olL The vivid present — never out of ^theT 
mind for an instant — we in our conversation did not touch 
upon, by at least ten years. Nor did we give expresaon 
to a thought which strongly oppressed me, and which I 
once or twice £incied I could detect in John likewise — ^hbw 
very like this night seemed to the night when Mr. Match 
^ed; the sfuue Eolentness in the house — the same windy 
whirl without — the same blaze of the wood-fire on the same 
Kitchen cdling. 

More than once I oonld almost have deluded myseli that 
I beard the ^nt mouis and footsteps overhead — that the 
staircase door would open, and we shovld see there Miss 
March, in her white gown, and her pale, stead&at look. 

'^I think the mother seemed very well and calm to. 
oight," I said, hedtatingly, as we were retiring. 

" ^e is. God help her — and us all I" 

"He will." 

This was all we said. 

He went np^sturs the last thing, and brought down word 
that mother and children were ifi sound asleep, 

** I think I may leave them undl dayligld to-motrow 
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Asd now, Uncle Pluneas, go yon to bed, for yon look u 
tired as tired cMi be." 

I went to bed ; bat &li night long I had disturbed dreanu 
ID which I j^ctnred over and over again, first the night 
when Mr. AUruh died— then the night at Longfield, when 
the little white ghost had crossed by my beirs foot, into 
the room where Mary Btunes' dead boy lay. And oontiim- 
ilfy, towards morning, I fancied I heard through my win 
low, which faced the church, the faint, distant sound of the 
omtn, as when Muriel used to play it. 

Long before it was light I rose. As I passed the bi^yB' 
room, Guy called out to me — 

"Halloa! Uncle Pbineas, is it a fine morning? — for I 
want to go down into the wood and get a lot of beech-nuts 
and fir-cones for sister. It's her birth-day to-day, you 
know." 

Jt wot, for her. But for us — Oh, Muriel, our darling- 
darling child ! 

Let me hasten over the Story of that morning, for my old 
heart quails before it still. 

John went early to the room ujt^tairs. It was very still. 
Ursnia lay calmly asleep, with baby Maud in her bosom; 
on her other side, with eyes wide open to the daylight, l&y, 
— that which for more than ten years we had been used to 
f^U "blind Muriel." She saw, now. 

• « * * 

The same day, at evening, we three were sitting in th« 
parlor ; we elders only — it was past the children's bed-time. 
Grief had spent itself dry ; we were all very quiet. Even 
Ursula, when she came in from fetching the boys' candle, 
as had always been her custom, and tEough afterwards I 
thought I had heard her going up-stairs, likewise from habit 
— where there was no need to bid any mother's ^ood-night 
aow — even Ursula sat in the rocking-chidr, nnramg Maud, 
ind trying to still her crying with a little tbolish baby-tnne 
that had descended as a tamily lullaby fi'om one to the other 
of the whole five — how sad it sounded ! 

John — who sat at the table, shading the light from his 
eyes, an open book lying before him, of which he never 
lamed one page — looked up at her. 

"Love, yon moat not tire yonrseli Ulve m« lit* 

am." 
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** No, no t Let me keep my baby — she comforts me bo. 
And the mother burst into uncontrollable weeping. 

John shut his book and came to her. He supported hei 
on his bosom, saying a soothing word or two at interr^B. 
or, when the paroxysm of her anguish was beyond all 
bounds, supporting her idlently till it had gone by ; neve'' 
once letting her feel that, bitter as her sorrow was, his waa 
leavier than hers. 

Thus, during the whole of the day, had he been the stay 
uai consolation of the hoasehold. For himself— the father's 
grief was altogether dumb. 

At last, Mrs, Hali&x became more composed. She sat 
beside her husband, her band in his. neither speaking, bat 
gazing, as it were, into the face z^ this their great sorrow, 
and from th«nce up to the face of God. They felt that He 
could help them to betu* it ; ay, or anything else that it was 
His will to send — if they might thus bear it, together. 

We all three sat thus, and there had not been a sonnd in 
the parlor for ever so long, when Mrs. Tod op^ied the door 
and beckoned me. 

" He will come in— he's crazy-like, poor fellow ! He haa 
only just heard " 

She broke off with a sob. Lord Ravenel poshed hei 
aside and stood at the door. We had not seen him since 
the day of that innocent jest about his " falling in love" 
with Muriel Seeing us all so quiet, and the parlor looking 
as it always did when he used to come of evenings — the 
young man drew back, amazed. 

"It is not true I No, it could not be true I" he mnt- 
tored, 

" It is true," said the fether. " Come in." 

The mother held out her hand to him, " Yes, come in. 
Ton were very fond of " 

Ah, that name ! — now nothing but a name 1 For a little 
while we all wept sore. 

Then we told him — it was Ursula who did it chiefly — all 
particulars about our darling. She told him, but calmly, aa 
became one on whom had fallen the utmost sorrow and 



Drowning consecratiou of motherhood — that of yielding np 
her ohil^ a portion of her own bmng, to the corruption ol 
~ .-. t of her own"" 
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the grave — of resigning the life which out of her own lif« 
had been created, unto the Creator of all. 
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Surely, distant and peculiar fi-om every Jthnr grief, every 
other rentiDciation, must be that of a woman who is thus 
chosen to give her very fleah and blood, the fruit of her own 
womb, unto the Lord ! 

This digmty, this sanctity, seemed gradually to fall npoii 
the moaming mother, as she talked about her lost one ; re- 
peating often — " I tell you this, because you were so fond 
of Muriel." 

He listened rilently. At length he said, "I want to se* 
Muriel" 

The mother lit a candle, and he followed her np-atiurs. 

JuBt the same homely room — half-bedchamber, hal^nur 
sery — the same little cnrtainlesa bed where, for a week past, 
we had been accustomed to see the wasted figure and small 
pale laoe lying, in smiling quietude, all day long. 

It lay there still. In it, and in the room, was hardly any 
change. One of Walter's playthings was in a corner of the 
window-sill, and on the chest of drawers stood the nosegay 
of Christmas roses which Guy had brought for his datei 
yesterday morning. Nay, her sbawl — a white, soft, fiirry 
shawl, that she was fond of wearing — rem^ed still hang- 
ing up behind the door. One conld almost &ncy the litue 
maid had just been said " good-night " to, and left to dream 
the childish dreams on her nursery pillow, where the small 
head rested so peacefiilly, with that pretty babyitOi night- 
cap tied over the pretty curls. 

There she was, uie c^d who had gone out of the number 
;f our children — our earthly children — for ever. 

Her mother sat down at the side of the bed, her &tber ai 
itfl foot, looking at her. Lord Ravenel stood by, motion, 
less; then stooping down, he kissed the smaQ marble 
hand. 

" Good-bye, good-bye, my httle Huriel I" 

And he left t£e room abruptly, in such an anguish of grief 
that the mother rose and followed him. 

John went to the door and looked it, almost with a sort of 
mpatience ; then came back and stood by his darling, alone. 
Me he never saw — no, nor anything in the world except thai 
fittle face, even m death so strangely Uke his own. The &c« 
which had been for eleven years the joy of his heart, the very 
apple of his eye. 

For a long time b 3 remained gazing, in a stupor of nlenoo 
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then ainknig on his kneea, he stretched out his anns aoroa: 
the lied, with a bitter cry— 

" t'Oine back to me, my darling, my firat-bom I Come 
back to me, Muriel, my little danghter — ^my own little 
daughter 1" 

Bat thoa wert with the angels, Muriel — Muriel 1 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Wb weut home, leaving all that was mortal of our darling 
■IflMiing at Enderley nndemeath the snows. 

For twelve years after then, we lived at Longfield ; in anch 
nnbroken, uneventtttl peace, that looking back seems like 
looking back over a level sea, whose leagues of tiny ripples 
make one smooth glasxy plain. 

Let me recall, as the first wave that rose, ominons of 
change, — a cert^ spring evening, when Mrs. Hali£ix and I 
were utting, as was onr wont, under the wfduut-tree. The 
same old walnat-tree, hardly a bough altered, though many 
of its neighbora and kindred had grown from eaphngs into 
trees — even aa some of us had grown Irom children almost 
into young men. 

" Edwin is late home from Norton Bury," said Ursula. 

" So is hia &ther." 

"No — this is just John's time. Hark I there are the 
carriage- wheels 1" 

For Mr. Hali&x, a prosperous man now, drove duly to 
and from his mills, in as tasteful an equipage as any of the 
country gentry between here and Enderley. 

His wife went down to the stream to meet him, as usual, 
and they came up the field-path t(^ether. 

Both were changed from the John and Ursula of whom 1 
last wrote. She, active and fresh-looking still, but settling 
into that &ir largeness which is not unbecoming a lady of 
middle-age, he, inclined to a slight stoop, with the lines of 
his iace more sharply defined, and the hair wearing away off 
his forehead up to the crown. Though stiU not a grey 
Jiread was discernible in thecrisp locks at the back, t^ioa 
«uceesfflrely five little ones ha<1 pulled, and played with, and 
nestled in ; not a sign of age. as yet, in " Other's onrk." 
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As Boon as he bad spokeL to me, he looked round aa asual 
jlior his chUdren, and asked if the boys aod Maud would b« 
hooif) to tea f 

*' I think Quj and Walter never do come home in time 
when they go over to the Manor-houae," 

"They're young — let themenioytheraHelvefl," add the^ 
ther, smuing. "And you know, love, of all onr ^fine' triends. 
Mere are none you so heartily approve of as the OEdtowere." 

These were not of the former race. Good old Sir Ralph 
baa gone to his rest, and Sir Herbert reigned in his stead ; — 
Sir Herbert, who in his dignified gratitude never foi^ot a 
certain election day, when he first made the personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Halifas. The Manor-house fenuly 
brought several other " county tamiiies" to our notice, or us 
to theirs. These when John's fortunes grew rapidly — as 
many another fortune grew, in the beginning of tlie thirty 
years' peace, when unknown petty manufaeturers first rose 
mto merchant princes and cotton lord& — these gentry made 
a perceptible distinction, often amusing enough to as, be- 
tween John Halifax, the tanner of Norton Bnry, and Mr, 
Hahfas, the prosperous owner of Enderley Mills. Some of 
them, too, were clever enough to discover, what a pleasant 
and altogether " visitable" lady was Mrs. Halifax, daughter 
of the late Mr. March, a governor in the West Indies, and 
cousin of Mr. Brithwood of the Mj-the. But Mrs. Halifex, 
with quiet tenacity, altogether deuimed being visited as any- 
thing but Mrs. Halifax, wife of John HalUax, tanner, or 
mill-owner, or whatever he might be. All honors and all 
civilities that did not come through him, and with him, were 
utterly valueless to her. 

To this her peculiarity was added another of John's own, 
namely, that all his life be bad been averse to what is called 
" soidety" ; had eschewed " acquaintances," and — but most 
men might easily count upon tneir fingers the number of 
those who, during a life-time, are found worthy of the 
Mcred name of " Jriend." Consequently, our circle of asso 
ciationa was &r more limited than that of many familieH 
holding an equal position with us — on which circumatanoe 
our neighbors commented a good deal. But little we cared ; 
no more than we had cared for the chit-ohat of Norton 
Bury. Onr whole hearts wore bound up within c ur owe 
bome—onr h^py Longfield. 
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"I do think thifl place is growing prettier than ever,' 
said John, when, tea being over — a rather quiet meal, vith 
out a nngle child — we elders went ont again to the walnut- 
tree bench. "CertEOjily, prettier than ever;" and Mb eye 
wandered over the qumnt, low hoaae, all odda and ends- — 
for nearly every year something had been built, or some 
Jiing pulled down ; then crossing the smooth bit of lawn, 
lem Watkios' special pride, it rested on the eloping field, 
fallow with taU buttercups, wavy with growing ^rass. 
" Let me see — how long have we lived here ? Phineas, 
you are the one for remembering dates. What year was it 
we came to Longfield?" 

" Eighteen hundred and twelve. Thirteen years ago." 

*' Ah, 80 long !" 

" Not too long," s^d Mrs, Kali&x, earnestly. " I hope 
we may end oar days here. Do not you, John P" 

He paused a little before answering. " Tea, I wish it ; 
but I am not sure how far it would be right to do it," 

""We will not open that subject again," said the mother, 
nneadly. "I thought we had all made np our minds that 
little Longfield was a thousand times pleasanter than Beech- 
wood, grand .is it is. But John thmks he never can do 
enough for his people at Enderley." 

"Not that alone, love. Other reasons combined. Dc 
yon know, Phineas," he continued, musingly, as he watched 
the snn set over I>eckington Hill — " sometmies I fancy my 
life is too easy — that I am not a wise steward of the riches 
that have multipUed so last. By fifty, a man bo blest as I 
have been, ought to have done something of real use ia 
the world — and I am forty-five. Once, I hoped to have 
done wonderfiil things ere I was forty-five. But somehow, 
the desire laded." 

His wife and I were silent. We both knew the tmth ; 
that calm as had flowed his outer existence, in which was 
omitted not one actual duty, still, for these twelve years, 
aU the high aims which make the glory and charm of life 
OS duties make its strength, all the active energies and noble 
ambitions which especially belong to the prime of manhood, 
in him had been, not dead perhaps, but sleeping. Sleeping, 
beyond the power of any human voice to waken them, under 
. he dusies of a child's grave at Erderley. 

I know not if this was right — ^but it waa scarcely no 
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uavoial. Ill that heart, which loved as few men loTe^ and 
rtnueiabered aa few men remember — bo deep a wound could 
Devei be thorooghly healed. A certain something in him 
Beemed itifferont ever after, as if a portion of the Other's 
own life had been taken awar with Mttriel, and lay bnried 
in the little dead bosom of his iirst-bom, his dearest child. 
" You foiget," said Mrs, Hali&jc, tenderly— " you forget, 
John, how luueh jou have been doing, and intend to do. 
WTiat with your improvements at Enderley, and yonr Ca- 
tholic Emancipation — your Abolition of Slavery and yonr 
Parliamentary Reform — why, there is hardly any scheme 
for good, pul-lic or private, to which you do not lend a 



"A helping purse, perhaps, which is an easier thing, 
Kinch." 

" I will not have you blaming youraelC Ask Phineas, 
;ikere — our household Solomon," 

"Thank you, Ursula," said I, submitting to the not rare 
fortune of being loved and laughed at. 

"Uncle Phineas, what better could John have done in 
all these years, than look after his mills, and educate hia 
three sons?" 

" Have tbem educated, rather," corrected he, sensitive 
over his own punfnlly-^ined and limited acquirements. 
Yet this feeling had made him doubly careful to give Ms 
boys every possible advantage of study, short of sending 
them from home, to which he had an invincible objection. 
And three finer lads, or better educated, there could not 
be found in the whole county. 

" I think, John, Guy has quite got over his fancy of going 
to Cambridge with Balph Oldtower." 

" Yes ; college life would not have done for Guy," said 
the father, thoughtfully. 

" Hush 1 we must not talk about them, for here come 
the children." 

It was now a mere figure of speech to call them so, 
Jiough, in their home-talk, loving simplicity, they would 
neither have been ashamed nor annoyed at the epithet— 
these two tall lads, who in the dusk looked as man-like at 
dieir &ther. 

" Where is yonr sister, boys ?" 

"Maud stopped at the stream with Edwin," answereo 
15* 
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Guy, rather carelessly. Ws heart bad kept his cliildtfft 
lUith ; the youngest, pet as she was, was never anything tc 
hiin but " bttle Mand." One — whom the boys still talked of, 
softly and tenderly, in firerade evening talks, when the win- 
ter winds came and the snow was falling — one only was 
ever spoken of by Gay as "sister," 

Maud, or Miss Hallux, as from the first she was natorsllT 
»I)ed — as naturally aa our lost darling was never called 
Uiything else than Muriel— came up, hanging on Edwin's 
Arm, which she was fond of doing, both because it happened 
to be the only arm low enough to suit her childish stature, 
and because she was more especially " Edwiu'a ^1," and 
had been so always. She had grown out of the likeness that 
we longed for in her cradle days, or else we had grown out 
of the perception of it ; for though the external resem- 
blance in hiur and complexion still remained, nothing could 
be more unlike in spint than this sprightly elf, at once the 
plague and pet of the family — to our Munel. 

" Edwin's girl" stole away with him, merrily chattering. 
Guy sat down beside his mother, and slipped his arm round 
her wtust. They still fondled her with a child-like simplicity 
— these her almost grown-up sous ; who had never been sent 
to school for a day, and had never learned from other sons 
of far different mothers, that a young man's chief manliness 
ought to consist in despising the tender charities of home. 

" Guy, you foolish boy !" as she took his cap off and 
pushed back his hair, trying not to look proud of his hand- 
some face, " what have you been doing all day ?" 

" Making myself agreeable, of course, mother." 

"That he has," corroborated Walter, whose great object 
of hero-worship was his eldest brother. "He talked with 
Lady Oldtower, and he sang with Miss Oldtower and Miss 
Grace. Never was there such a follow as our Guy," 

" Nonsense !" said his mother, while Guy only laughed, 
too accustomed to this &mily admiration to be much dis- 
concerted or harmed-thereby. 

" When does Ralph return to Cambridge ?" 

" Not at all. He is going to leave college, and be ofl tc 
adp the Greeks. Father, do you know everybody is join 
iutt the Greeks ? Even Lord Byron is off with the resu I 
omy wish I were." 

" Heavm forbid I" mattered the mother 
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*' Why not ? I should have made a capital soldier, and 
liked it too, better than anything," 

" Better than being my right hand at the mills, and yoni 
mother'8 at home ? — Better than growing np to be our 
eldest son, our comfort and our hope ? — -I think not, Gay." 

" You are right, father," was the answer, with an uneasy 
ook. For this description seemed less what Ouy was, than 
vhat we de^red him to be. With his easy, happy temper, 
^eneroos but uncertain, and his showy, brilliant parts;, he 
was not nearly so much to be depended on as the grave 
Edwin, who was already a thorough man of badness, and 
plodded between Enderley mills and a smaller one nhioh 
had taken the place of the floar mili at Norton Bury, with 
indomitable perseverance. 

Guy fell into a brown study, not unnoticed by those anx- 
ious eyes, which lingered oftener upon his face than on that 
of any of her sons. Mrs. Haliiaz said, in her quick, decisive 
w^, that it was " time to go in." 

So the sunset picture outside changed to the home-group 
within ; the mother sitting at her little table, where the tall 
silver candlestick shed a subdued l^ht on her work-basket, 
that never was empty, and her busy fingers, that never were 
Still. The father sat beside her ; he kept bis old habit of 
liking to have her close to him ; ay, even though he was 
falling into the middle-aged comforts of an arm-chair and 
newspaper. There he sat, sometimes reading aloud, or talk- 
jig ; sometimes laaly watching her, with ^ent, loving eyes, 
that saw beauty in his old wite still. 

The young folk scattered themselves about the room. 
Guy and Walter at the unahnttered window — we had a 
habit of never hiding our home-light — were looking at the 
moon, and laying bets, sotto voce, upon how many minutes 
Khe would be in climbing over the oak on the top of One- 
tree Hill. Edwin sat, reading hard — his shoulders up to 
his ears, and his fingers stuck through his hair, developing 
the whole of his broad, knobbed, knotted forehead, where, 
Maud declared, the wrinkles had already begun to show. 
For Mistress Maud herself, she flitted about in all direo 
dona, interrupting everything, and doing nothing. 

" Maud." said her father, at last, " I am afraid you giv 
B great deal of trouble to Uncle Phineas." 

Uncle Phineaa tried to soften the &ct, but the little lad} 
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Wtu certauily the most trying of his pnpila. Her moth«i 
she bad long escaped from, for the advantage of both. For 
to t^ the truth, while in the inviuble atmosphere of mora, 
truning the mother's influence was invaluable, in the minor 
branch of lesson-leaming, there might have been found 
many a better teacher than Ursula Halifax. So the children's 
education waa ohieflv left to me ; other tutors Buoceediog as 
waa neoeeaary; and it had inst begun to be conaidered 
whether a lady gOTemess ought not to " finish" the educa- 
tion of Miss Halifax. But ^ways at home. Kot for all the 
knowledge and all the accomplishments in the world, would 
these parents have suffered either son or daughter— 4ivinf; 
souk entmated them by the Divine Father — to be brought 
up anywhere out of th^ own sight, out of the shelter 
and safeguard of their own natural home. 

" Love, when I was waiting to-day in Jeasop's bank " 

(Ah ! that was another change, to which we were even 
yet not familiar, the passing away of our good doctor and 
bis wife, and his brother and heir turning the old dining- 
room into a " County Bank— open frora ten till four,") 

" While waiting there, I heard of a lady who struck me &n 
likely to be an excellent governess for Maud." 

" Indeed 1" said Mrs. Halifax, not over-enthusiastioally. 
Maud became eager to know " what the lady was like ?" I 
at the same time inquiring "who she was?" 

"Who ? I really did not ask," John answered smUing. 
" Bat of what she is, Jessop gave me first-rate evidence — a 
good daughter, who teaches in Norton Bury anybody's 
(^dren for any sort of pay, in order to maintain an ailing 
mother. TJrsida, you would let her teach our Maud, J 
know ?" 

*'Is she an Englishwoman?" — For Mrs. Halilaz, preju- 
^ced by a certain French lady who had for a few months 
completely upset the peace of the Manor-house, and even 
slightly tunted her own favorite, pretty Grace Oldtower 
had received coldly this governess plan from the begin- 
ning. " Would she have to live with us ?" 

" I think so, decidedly." 

" Then it can't be. The house will not accommodate her 
It will hardly hold even ourselves. No, we cannot take k 
Wiybody else at Longfield." 

" " ■ e may have to leave I-ongfield." 
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The boys here turned to llsteu ; tur this qaesUoa had nl 
ready been mooted, as all family questions were. In on; 
house we had no secrets : the young folk, being trusted, were 
ever trustworthy : and the parents, clean-handed and pure- 
hearted, had nothing that they were afraid to tell th»r chil- 

" Leave Longfield I" repeated Mrs. Hali&x ; " surely — 
larely — " But glandng at her husband, her tone of im- 
^tience ceased. 

He sat gazing into the fire with an anxious air. 

" Don't let OS discuss that Question — at least, not to-pight. 
It troubles yon, John. Put it off till to-morrow." 

No, that was Dever his habit. He was one of the very 
few who, a thing being to be done, will not trust it to nn- 
i^rtain " to-morrows." His wife saw that he wanted to talk 
to her, and listened. 

" Yes, the question does trouble me a good deal. Whe- 
ther now that our children are growing up, and our income 
IS doubling and trebling year by year, we ought to widen our 
drole of usefulness, or <Jo9e it up permsmently within the 
quiet bound of little Longfield, Love, which say you?" 

" The latter, the latter — because it is far the happiest." 

" I am afraid not the latter, because it is the happiest." 

He spoke gently, laying his hand on bis wife's shoulder 
and looking down on her with that pecnliar look which he 
always had when telling her things that he knew were sore 
to hear, I never saw that look on any living iace save 
John's ; but I have seen it once in a picture — of two Hu- 
guenot lovers. The woman is trying to fasten round the 
man's neck the white badge that will save him from the 
massacre (of St. Bartholomew) — he, claaping her the while, 
gently puts it aside — not stem, but smiling. That quiet, 
tender smile, firmer than any frown, will, you feel sure. 
soon control the woman's anr^uish, no that she will sob out 
— any faithiul woman would — " Go die ! Dearer to ma 
than even thyself are thy honor and thy duty 1" 

When I saw this noble picture, it touched to the cor« 
this old bean, of mine — for the pdnter, in that rare expre» 
moD, might have caught John's. Just as In a few oiises of 
his life 1 have seen it, and especially in this one, when he 
Srst told to his wife that df^termination which he had slowly 
oume to^that it was both right and expedient for us t« 
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quit Longfield, our happy home for bo m&ny years, of whicL 
the mother loved every flower in the garden, every nook 
and Htone m the wallH. 

" Leave Lon^eld I" ehe repeated again with a bitta,* 
aigh. 

" Leave Longfield I" echoed the children, first the yoong 
eat, then the eldest, but rather in curiosity than regret 
Bdwin's keen, bright eyes vere just Ufted from hia book, 
ftnd fell again ; he was not a lad of much speech, or much 
demonstradon of any kind. 

" Boys, coni« aod let us talk over the matter." 

They came at once aod joined in the oirde; respectfkUy, 
yet with entire freedom, they looked towards their &ther 
— theae, the sons oi' hia youth, to whom he had been &om 
thor birth not only parent and head, but companion, guide, 
and &miliar friend. They honored him, they trusted him, 
they toved him ; not, perhape, in the exact way that they 
loved their mother ; for it olien seems Xatore's own ordi- 
ttanoe, that a mother's influence should be strongest over 
her sons, while the Other's is greatest over his daughters. 
But even a stranger coold not glance from each to each of 
those att^tive laces, so diS'ereDt, yet with a curious 
"fivmily look" running through them all, without seeing 
in what deep, reverent affection, such as naturally takes the 
place of childish fondness, these youths held their father. 

"Yea, I am afraid, after snoh serious thought on the 
matter, wid much consultation with your mother here,— 
that we ought to leave Longfield," 

" So I think," said Mistress Maud, from her footstool ; 
which putting forward of her important opinion shook us 
all from gravity to merriment, that compelled even Mrs. 
^alifax to join. Then, laying aside her work, and with it 
the saddened air with which she had bent over it, she drew 
her chair closer to her husband, slipping her hand in hia, 
and leaning against his shoulder, upon which Guy, who 
had at first watched his mother anxiously, doubtlul whether 
or no hia father's plan had her approval, and therefore 
3ught to be assented to, — relapsed into satisfied, undivided 
Mtention. 

" I have agiun been over Beeclwood Hall. You ali re 
member Beeoiwood ?" 

Ym. It was the " irreat house" at Endertey, just on tha 
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slope of the hill, below Rose OotU^e. The beeob-wood 
itself was part of its pleasure-ground, and from ito ewdeu; 
honest James Tod, who had them in keeping, had Brought 
man^ a pocketful of pears for the boys, many a sweet' 
soented nosegay for Muriel. 

" Beecbwood has been empty a great many years, lather T 
Would it be a safe investmer to buy it?" 

"I think so, Edwin, my practical lad," answered the 
father, smiling. " What Bay you, children ? Would yoo 
fike living there ?" 

Each one made his or her comment. Gay's comitenanoe 
Drightened at the notion of "lots of shootrng and fishing" 
about Enderley, eBpeoially at Lnzmore ; and Maud counted 
on the numerous victors that would come to John Halifax, 
Esquire, of Beechwood Hall. 

" Neither of which excellent reasons happen to be your 
father's," SMd Mrs. Halifax, shortly. But John, often ten- 
derer over youthful frivolities than she, answered — 

" I will tell you, boya, what are my reasons. When I 
was a yonng man, before yonr mother and I were married, 
indeed before I had ever seen her, I bad strongly impressed 
on my mind the wish to gain influence in the world — riches 
if I could — bnt at all events, inflnence. I thought I could 
use it well, better than most men ; those can best help the 
poor who understand the poor. And I can; dnce, you 
know, when Uncle Phineas found me, I was — " 

" Father," said Guy, flushing scarlet, " we may as well 
pass over that fact. We are gentlefolks now." 

" We always were, my son," 

The rebuke, out of its very mildness, cut the youth to 
the heart. He dropped his eyes, coloring now with a dif 
ferent and a boiler shame. 

" I know that. Please, will you go on, lather," 

" And now," the father oontinne<^ speaking aa much out 
of his own thoughts aa aloud to his children — " now, twenty- 
five years of labor have won for me the position I desired, 
Tliat is, I might have it for the claiming. I might take my 
place among the men who have lately risen from the peo- 
ple, to guide and help the people — the Cannings, Haaki» 
■ona, Peels." 

" Would you enter parliament ? Sir Herbert asked me to- 
day if yon ever intended it. H^ said there was noUun^ 
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you migbt not attiuo to, if 70a wonid give yooTBoIf ii{ 
«ntirdy to politica." 

" No, Guy, no. Wisdom, like charity, begins at home 
Let me learn to rule in my own valley, among my owe 
people, before I attempt to gnide the Htate. And that 
brings me back again to the proa and cons about Beech 
■rood HaU." 

" Tell them, John ; tell all out pliunly to the children.'* 

The reasons were — ^first, the advantage of the boys them 
edve* ; for John Halifax was not one of those phitanthropiBte 
who would benefit all the world except their own hons^old 
and their own kin. He wished — 8mc« the higher a man 
rises, the wider and nobler grows his sphere of usefiilness — 
not only to lift himself but his sons after him ; — lift them 
high enough to help on the ever-advancing tide of human 
improvement, among their own people first, and thence ex- 
tending outward in the world whithersoever their t&lents 
or circomstanoes might call them. 

" I understand," cried the eldest son, his eyes sparkUne , 
" you want to found a family. And so it shall be— we will 
settle at Beecfawood Hall ; ^1 coming generations shall live 
to the honor and glory of your name — our name—" 

" My boy, there is only one Name to whose honor we 
ibbuld aU live. One Name ' in whom all the generations of 
the earth are blessed.' In thus iar only do I wish to ' fount) 



a family,' as you call it, that onr light may shine before 
men — tl^t we may be a city set on a nill — that we may say 
■plfunly unto all that ask us, ' For me and my house we will 



serve the Lord.' ' 

It was not often that John Hali&x spoke thus ; adopting 
solemnly the literal language of the Book — his and our life's 
guide, no word of which was ever used lightly in our family. 
We all listened, as in his earnestness he rose, and, standbg 
Qprigbt in the firelight, spoke on. 

" I believe, with His blessing, that one may ' serve the 
Lord ' as well in wealth as in poverty, in a great house as 
in a cotti^e like this. I am not doubtfol, even though my 
possessions are increased. I am not afraid of being a rich 
man. Xor a great man neither, if I were called to saoh a 
Ibsdny." 

" It may be — who knows?" said Ursula, sofUj 

John caught his wife's eyes, and smiled. 
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" Love, yoQ weie.a true prophet once, with a certain 
- Yes, you will,' but now — Children, you know when I mar- 
ried your mother I had nothiiig, and she gave up every 
thing for me. I aaid I would yet make her as high as an} 
lady in the land, — ^in fortune I then meant, thinking it would 
make her happier ; but she and I are wiser now. We know 
that we never can be happier than we were in the old house 
it Norton Bury, or In this little Longfield. By making her 
Isdy of Beechwood I should double her responsibilities and 
treble her cares ; give her an inSnitude of new duties, and 
no p'leasurtiB half so sweet as those we left behind. Still, of 
herself and for herself; my wife shall decide," 

Ursula looked up at. him ; tears stood in her eyes, though 
through them shone all the steadfastness of faithful love, 
" Thank you, John. I have decided. If you wish it, if 
you thmk it right, we will leave Longfield and go to Beech 
wood " 

He stopped and kissed her forehead, saying only — " We 
will go." 

Gut looked up, half-reproachfhlly, as if the &ther were 
exacting a sacrifice ; but I question whether the greater 
sacrifice were not his who took, rather than her'g who gave. 

So all was settled — we were to leave beloved Lon^eld. 
It was to be let, not sold ; let to a person we knew, who 
would take jealous care of all that was ours, and we might 
come back and see it continually ; but it would be oura^ 
our own home no more. 

Very sad — sadder even than I bad thought — was tho 
leaving all the familiar things ; the orchard and the flower- 
garden, the meadow and the stream, the woody hills beyond, 
every line and wave of which was pleasant and dear ^most 
as oar children's faces. Ay, almost as that face which Sir a 
year— one httle year, had lived in sight of, but never be- 
field their beauty ; the child who one spring day had gone 
away merrily out of the while gate with her three^ brothersj 
and never came back to Longfield any more. 

Perhaps this circumstance, that her fading away and her 
departure happened away from home, was the cause why 
her memory — the memory of our living Muriel, in her hu- 
man childhood — afterwards clung more especially abont the 
tonse at Longfield. The otfier children altered, impercep- 
tibly yet so swiftly, that from year to year we half forgot 
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ibcir (Id libeDesaes. But Muriel's never changed. Hei 
image, only a shade, yet often more real than any of the*)* 
living children, aaemed perpetually amons us. It crept 
througli the houae at dusk ; in winter fire-iight it sat smil- 
ing in dim comers ; in Bpriog mornings it moved about the 
gwlcn borders, with tiny soft footsteps, neither seen noi 
beard. The others grew a[H-wonld he men and womeu 
shortly — but the one child " that was not," remained to us 
ilt^ys a child. 

I thought, even the last evening — the very last evening 
that John returned from Enderley, and his wife went down 
to the stream to meet him, and they came up the field to- 
gether, as they had done so for many, many years ; — ay, 
even then I thought I saw his eyes turn to the spot where 
% little pale Sgure used to sit on the door-sill, listening and 
waiting for hiin, with her dove in her bosom. We never kept 
doves now. 

And the same night, when all the household was in bed 
—even the mother, who had gone about with a restless 
activity, trying to persuade herself that there would be at 
■cast no possibility of accomplishing the flitting to-morrow 
— the last night, when John went as usual to ^ten the 
house-door, ho stood a long time outside, looking down 
the valley. 

" How qiuet everything is. You can almost hear the 
tinkle of the stream. Poor old Longfield !" And I ^ghed, 
thinking we should never again have such another home, 

John did not answer. He had been mechanically bend- 
ing a&Ide and trdning into its place a long shoot of wild 
clematis — virgin's bower, which Guy and Muriel had 
brought in from the fields and planted, a tiny root; it 
covered the whole front of the house now. Then, he cauM 
and leaned be^de me over the wicket-gate, looking fi> titij 
up into the moon-light blue. 

" I wonder if she knows we are leaving Longfield t' 

** Who ?" said I ; for a moment forgetting. 

"The child." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Vjithxb and sod —a goodly ugfat, <is th^y paced side by side 
Bp and down the gravel walk — (»ia8 ! the pretty field-path 
belonged to days that were!) — up and down the broad 
Bunshmy walk, in front of the breakfast-room windows of 
Beech wood Hall. 

It was early — little past eight o'clock ; bat we kept Long- 
field hours and Longfield ways still. And besides, this was 
a grand day — the day of Guy'a ceming of age. Curious it 
seemed to watch him, as he walked along by his father, 
looking every inch " the young heir ;" and perhaps not on- 
conscious that he did so ; — curious enough, remembering 
how meekly the boy had come into the world, at a certdn 
old house at Norton Bury, one rainy December morning, 
twenty-one years ago. 

It was a bright day to-day — ^bright as all our feces were, 
I think, as we gathered round the cosy break&st-tahle. 
There, as heretofore, it was the mother's pride and the 
father's pleasure that not one &ce should be missing — that, 
summer and winter, all should assemble for an hour of 
femily fiin and femily chat, before the busy cares of the 
day ; and by general consent, which had grown into habit, 
every one tried to keep unclouded this nttle bit of early 
sunshine, before the father and brothers went away. No 
sour or dreary looks, no painful topics were ever brought 
to the breakiast- table. 

Thus, it was agidnst all custom, when Mr. Hali&E, laying 
down hia newspaper with a grave countenance, said — 

" This is veiy 111 news. Ten Bank failures in the Gazette 
to-day." 

*' But it will not harm us, father." 

*' Edwin fe always thinking of ' us,' and ' our bnaineas,' " 
remarked Guy, rather sharply. It waa one of the slight — 
the very slight — jars in our household, that these two lada, 
excellent lads both, aa they grew into manhood, did not ex 
actly " poll together." 
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"Sdwiii ia scaioely wrong in thinkiog of ' us,' nnce npOE 
OS depend bo many," observed the father, in that qniei tone 
with which, when he did happen to interfere between his 
sons, he generaUv amoothed matters down and kept the 
balance even. "Yet, though we are ourselves Becore, I 
tmst, the losses everywhere aroond ob make it the more 
Decessary that we should not parade oar gt>(d fortune by 
iRnnohing oat into any of Guy's magni&ences — eh, my 
boy?" 

l^e youth looked down. It was well known in the 
&mily,that dace we cametoBeeohwood hispleasare-loviog 
temperament had wanted all sorts of improvements on our 
style of living — foz-hoands, dinner-parties, balls ; that the 
Other's ways, wliicfa, thoagh extended to liberal' hospitali- 
ties, forbade oatward show, and made our life a thorough 
family life still — were somewhat distasteial to that most 
&8(anating young gentleman. Gay Uali&x, E^tdre, hdr of 
Beechwood Hail. 

" You m^ call it ' magnificence,' or what you choose ; 
bat I know I shotdd tike to live a little more as onr neigh- 
bors do. And I think we ought too — we that are known 
to be the wealthiest family — " 

He stopped abruptly — for the door opened ; and Gny had 
too much good taste and good feeling, to disooss our riches 
before Maud's poor governess — the tall, grave, sad-looking, 
hAd-clothed Miss Silver; the same whom John had seen at 
Mr, Jessop'a bank ; and who had been with as four months 
— ever once we came to Beechwood. 

One of the boys rose and offered her a chair ; for the 
parents set the example of treatjng her with entire re^>eot 
— nay, woald gladly nave made her altogether one of tho 
fanuly, had she not been so very reserveHl. 

Miss Silver came forward with the daily nosegay whi*^ 
Mrs. Hulifft i had confided to her superintendence, 

" They are the best I can find, madam-~I believe Wat 
kins keeps all his greenhouse flowers for to-night." 

" Thank you, my dear. These will do very well.— Yes, 
Gay, persuade Miss Silver to take your place by the fira 
She looks so cold." 

Bat Miss Silver, declining the Mndness, passed on to hot 
<rwn seat opptjeite. 

Uraola bus'ed herself over the break&st equipage, rathei 
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nervcasly. Though aa admirable person, Miss Silver in hex 
extreme and all bat repellaot quietneBs was one whom the 
mother found It difficult to get on with. She was scru- 
pulously kind to her : and the govemeas was as scrnptilousl; 
exact iu all courtesy and attention ; still that impassible, 
Relf contained demeanor, that great reticence— it might be 
shyness, it might be pride, — sometimes, Ursula privately 
admitted, "fidgeted" her, ' 

To-day was to be a general holiday for both masters and 
servants ; a dinner at the miUs ; and in the evening some- 
thing which, though we called it ateardrinking, be^n to look, 
I was amused to see, exceedingly like " a ball." But on this 
occasion both parents had yielded to their young people's 
wishes, and haJf the n^ghborhood had been invited by the 
universally-popular Mr. Gny HaJi&x, to celebrate his coming 
of ^e. 

" Only once in the way," said the mother, half ashamed 
of herselffor thus indulging the boy— as giving his shoulder 
a fond shake, she called him " a foolish fdlow." 

Then we all dispersed; Guy.aad Walter to ride to the 
Manor-house, Sdwin vanishing with his sister, to whom he 
was giving daily Latin lessons in the school-room, 

John asked me to take a walk on the hill with him. 

" Go, Phineas," whispered his wife-—" it will do him 
good. And don't let him talk too much of old times. This 
IS a hard week for him." 

The mother's eyes were mournful, for Guy and " the child " 
had been bom within a year and three days of each other; 
but she never hinted — it never would have struck her to 
hint — " this is a hard week for me." 

That grief — the one great grief of their life, had come to 
her more wholesomely than to her hnsband : either because 
men, the very best of men, can only suffer, while women 
can endure ; or because in the mysterious ordinance of na- 
ture Mand'a baby lips had sucked awa^ the bitterness of 
ihe pang from the bereaved mother, while her loss was yet 
new. It had never been left to rankle in that warm heart, 
which had room for every living child, while it cheiished, 
in tenderness above all sorrow, the child that was no more. 

John and I, in onr walk, stood a moment hv the low 
shurch-yard wall, uid looked over at that plain wmte stone, 
wbere was inscribed her name, " Muriel Joy Halifax," — ■ 
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tine ont of that Sew Teetament mirade-stoiy ahe d^!i|, jt^ 
in, " If AerwM I was blind, rwto I gee,'" — and thed&te viim 
«Ae «aw. Nothing more : it was not needed. 

"December 5, 1813," said the &ther, reading the date. 
** She woold have been quite a woman now. How strange . 
M7 little Muriel t" 

And he walked thoughtfully along, almost in tlte same 
foutpriote where he htid been used to carry his darling up 
the hill-side to the brow of Enderley Flat. He seemed in 
i^cy to bear her in hia arms still — this little one, whom, as 
I have before said. Heaven, in its compensating mercy, year 
by year, throngh all changes, had made the one treasure 
thai none could take away— the only child left to be a 
diild for ever, 

I tbinkf as we rested in the self-same place, the smishiny 
nook where we used to mt with her for hours together, the 
latbei's heart took ttus consolation so closely and snrely into 
itself^ that memory altogether ceased to be pun. He began 
talking about the other children — eq>emHy Matid — and 
then of Miss Silver, her governess. 

"I wish she were more likeable, John. It vexes me 
sometimes to see how coldly she returns the mother's 
tdndnesa." 

" Poor thing ! — she has evidently not been used to kind- 
ness. Ton should have seen how amazed she looked yes- 
terday when we paid her a little more than her salaiT, and 
my mfe gave her a pretty silk dress to wear t04i)gnt. I 
h^^y knew whether she would retiise it, or burst out cry- 
ing — in ^lish fashion." 

"Is she a girl ? Why, the boys says she looks thirty at 
least. Gruy and Walter laugh amazingly at her dowdy 
dress and her solemn, haughty ways." 

"That will not do, PMneas, I must speak to them. 
They ought to make allowances for poor Miss Silver, of 
whom I think most highly." 

" I know you do ; but do you heartily like her ?" 

" For most things, yes. And I sincerely respect her, or, 
of course, she would not be here. I think people should 
bo as particular over choosing their daughter's goveraess 
■s their son's wife ; and having chosen, should show fan 
almost equal honor." 

" You'll have your sons choosing themselves wives soon. 
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uhn. I &D07 Gny has a soft place in his heart, for thai 
pretty Grace Oldtower." 

But the father m»de no answer. Ho was always tenaoiciu 
over the lightest approach to such jests as these. And 
besides just at this moment Mr. Brown, Lord Luxmore'e 
steward, passed — riding solemnly along. He barely touched 
bis hat to Mr. Halifax. 

" Poor Mr. Brown ! He has a grudge against me for 
those Mexican Hpecolatinns I refused to embark in ; he did, 
and lost everything but what he gets from Lord Luxmore. 
I do thinlc, Phineas, the country has been running mad this 
year after speculation. There is sure to come a panic aiW- 
wards, and mdeed it seems already beginning." 

"But you are secure? Ton have not joined in the 
mania, and the crash cannot harm 70a? Did I not hear 
you say, that jou were not afraid of loiung a single penny ?" 

" Yes — unfortunately," with a troubled smile. 

" John, what do you mean ?" 

" I mean, that to stand upright while one's neighbors are 
falling on aJl ^des, is a most trying poution. Misfortune 
malces people unjust. The other day at the sessions, I got 
cold looks enough from my brother m^istrates — looks that 
would have set my blood boiling twenty years ago. And — 
you saw in the Korton Bury Mercury that article about 
* grasping plebeian millionaires' — ' wool-spinners, spinning 
out of their country's ritals.' — That's meant for me, 
Phineas. Don't look incredulous. Yes — for me." 

" How disgracefiil !" 

"Perhaps so — bnt to them more than to me. Ifeelsorry, 
because of the harm it may dome — especially among work- 
ing people, who know nothing but what they bear, and 
believe everything that is told them. They see I thrive 
and others fail — that my mills are the only cloth mills in full 
work, and I have more hands than I can employ. Every 
week I am obliged to send new comers away. Then tbey 
1*180 the old cry — that my machinery has ruined labor. 
80, you see, for all that Guy says about our prosperity, his 
fether does not sleep exactly apon a bed of roses." 

"It is wicked^ atrocious I" 

" Not at all. Only natural — the penalty one has to pay 
Sar success. It will die out most lilinly; meantime, we wiU 
mind it as little as we can." 
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"But are yon safe? — ^yonr life — " For a Budden feu 
oOKod me — a fear not Dnwarranted by more than <xia event 
of this year— thia terrible 1825 

** Safe ? — yea — " and his eyes were lifted, " I believe my 
life is safe — if I have work to do. Still, for others* sake, I 
have carried this month past whenever I go to and from the 
Coltham bank, besides my cash-box — ^thia." 

He showed me, peering oat of his breast-pocket, a small 
>i8toI. 

I was greatly startled. 

" Does yoor wife know ?" 

" Of course. Bat she kuowa too, that nothing bat titt 
last extremity woold force me to ase it: also that my carry- 
ing h, and its beiag noised about that I do so, may prevent 
my ever having occasion to ase it. God grant I never may! 
Doa't let as talk about this." 

He stopped, gazing with a sad abstraction down the sun- 
shiny vsUey — most part of which was already his own 
property. For whatever cajntal he could M>are from Ms 
busmesB he oever sunk in speculation, but took a patriarchal 
pleasure in investiog it in land, chiefly for the benefit of his 
mills, and those concerned therein. 

"My poor people— they might have known me better! 
But I suppose one never attains one's desire withoat its be- 
ing leavened with some bitterness. If there was one point 
I was anxious over in my youth, it was to keep up through 
life a name like the Cbevaher Bayard — how folk wo^o 
dniile to hear of a tradesman emuJatiag Bayard — ' Sam, 
veur et tans reproche I ' And so things might be — ought u. 
be. So perhaps tbey shall be yet , in spite of this calumny.' 

" How shall you meet it ? What shall you do ?" 

*' Nothing. Live it down." 

He stood still, looking across the valley to where thi 
frosty line of the hill-tops met the steel-blue, steadfast Ay 

Yes, I felt sore he tomttd ''live it down." 

We dismissed the subject, and spent an hour or more u 
p>a8ant cb^t about many things. Pasamg bomewara 
throng the beech-wood, where through the craxe tree-topi 
t light snow was be^nning to fall, John said niuaingly — 

" It will be a hard winter — we shall have to help oar poo. 
people a great deal. Christmas dinners will be rnndi ii 
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There's ft Baying ttiat the way to an EoKli)diman'a heart 
IB throi^h his stomach. So, perhaps, yon'U get justice hj 
spring " 

" Don't be angry, Phineas. As I tell my wife, it is not 
worth while. I&f the wrongs people do to us are through 
sheer ignorance. We must be patient. 'J» yowpatienrs 
Doasess ye your totUi.'' " 

He awd this, more to himself than eloud, as if carrying 
ont the thread of his own thought. Mine following it, and 
obsen-ins hiiu, involuntarily tamed to another passage in 
oar Book of books, about the blessedness of some men, 
even when reViled and persecuted. 

Ay, and for all his many cares, John Hali&x looked like 
a man who was " blessed." 

Blessed, and happy too, throughout that day, especially 
in the midst of the mill-yard dinner — which reminded me 
forcibly of that feast, at which guests were ^thered out 
of the highways and hedges — guests, such as John Halifax 
hked to have — guests who could not, by any possibility, 
" recompense " him. Yet it did one's heart good to hear 
the cheer that greeted the master, ay, and the young mas- 
ter too, who was to-day for the first time presented as such ; 
— as the firm henceforward was to be, "Halifax & Son." 

And full of smiling satisfaction was the father's look, 
when in the evening he stood in the midst of his children, 
w^ting for "Guy's visitors," as he pertinaciously declared 
them to be — these fine people, for whose entertainment oui 
house had been these three days turned upside down ; the 
sober old dining-room converted into a glittering ball-room, 
and the entrance-hall a very "bower of bliss" — aU green 
boughs and Chinese lanterns. John protested he should 
not nave known his own study again ; and that, if thes« 
festive transformations were to happen trequently, he shonld 
soon not even know himself! 

Yet for all that, and in spite of the comical horror hf 
testified at this first bouleversement of our quiet horn? 
ways, I think he had a real pleasure in his children's delight ; 
hi wandering with them through the decorated rooms, ta 
pestried wim ivy and laurel, and arbor vitee; in making 
them all pass in review before him, and admiring tbeii 
h&Ddiwork and themselves. 

A goodly group they made — our young folk ; there wer* 
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uo *'chUdren' noTi — for even Maud, wno waa tall and wo- 
manly for her age, bad bloomed out in a ball dress, all vrhite 
moBlmandcamelJas, and appeared every inch " Mlas Halifax." 
Walter, too, had lately escnewed jackets, and began to bor 
row razors; while Edwin, thoagh still small, had a keeii, 
old-man-like look, fvhich made him seem, aa he was, indeed, 
in character — the eldest of the three. Alt«^ther, they 
were " a fine tkmily," such a» any man might rejoice to see 
growing or grown up anound him. 

But my eyes naturally sought the father, as he stood 
among his boys, taller than any of them, and poaseasing far 
more than they that quality for which John Halifax had 
always been remarkable — dignity. True, Nature had 
favored him beyond most men, ^ving him the stately, 
handsome presence befitting middle age, throwing a kind 
of apostolic grace over the high, half-bald orown, and 
touching with a softened grey the still curly locks behind. 
But these were mere accidents ; the trua dignity lay in 
himself and his own personal character, independent of 
any exterior. 

It was pleasant to watch him, and note how advanointf 
years had given rather than taken away irom, his outward 
mien. Aa ever, he was distinguishable from other men, 
even to his dress— which had something of the Quaker 
about it still, in its sober color, its rarely-ohanged fesbion, 
and its exceeding neatness. Mrs. Halifax used now and 
then to laugh at him for being so particular over his dain- 
tiest of cambric and finest of lawn — hut secretly she took 
the ^eatest pride in his appearance. 

"John looks well to-night," she aaid, coming in and 
silting down by me, her eyes following mine. One would 
not have guessed from her quiet gaze that she knew — what 
John had told me she knew, this morning. But these two 
in their perfect union had a wonderful strength — a wonder- 
ful fearieasness. And she had learned from him, what per- 
haps originally was foreign to her impresuble and some- 
what anxious mind — that ateadiafit futh, which, while 
ready to meet every ill when the time comes, until 
the time waits cheerfully, and will not disquiet itself in 
run. 

Thus, for all their cares, her face aa well aa his, was calm 
itod bright. Bright, even with the prettiest "irliah blush. 
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whmi John oame ap to his wife and admired her — »b indeed 
Wis not sarprising. 

She laughed at him, and declared she always intended tc 
grow lovely in her old ^e. " I thought I ou^t to drese 
myself grandly, too, on Gay'" birthday. Do you like me, 
John ?" 

" Very mnch : I like that black velvet gowo, subBtantial 
loft and rich, without any show. And that lace &ill round 
your throat — what sort of lace is it ?" 

" Valenciennes. When I was a ^rl, if I had a weaknew 
it waa for black velvet and Valenciennes." 

John smiled, with visible pleasure that she had even a 
" weakness" gratified now. " and you have put on my 
brooch at last, I see." 

" Yes ; but — " and she shook her head — " remembei 
yonrpromise t" 

" Phineaa, this wife of mine is a vain woman. She 
knows her own price is ' far above rubies '—or diamonds 
either. No, Mrs. Halifax, be not afraid ; I shall give you 
no more jewels." 

She did not need them. She stood amidst her three sons 
with the smile of a Cornelia. She felt her husband's eyes 
rest on her, with that quiet perfectness of love, better than 
any lover's love — 

" The fiiUneas of a stream that knew no M"— 

the love of a husband who has been married nearly twenty 
five years. 

Here a troop of compMiy arrived, imd John left me t* 
assume his duty as host. 

No easy duty, aa I soon perceived ; for limes were hard, 
and men's minds troubled. Every one, except the light- 
heeled, light-hearted youngsters, looked grave. 

Many yet alive remember this year, 1825 — the panic 
year. War having ceased, commerce, in its worst form, 
started into sudden and unhealthy overgrowth. Specula- 
tions of all kinds sprung up like fungi, out of dead wood, 
flourished a little, and dropped away. Then came ruin, not 
of hundreds, but thousands, of all ranks and classes. This 
fear, and this mouth in this year, the breaking of mjay 
eBtabiished firms, especially bankers, foretold thiit the uui 
versa) crash had just begun. 
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It was felt even in our retired country oeighborbood, 
uid among our friendly guests this night, both gentle and 
flimple — and there was a mixture of both, as only a man in 
Mr. Halifax's position could miT Hnch heterogeneous ele- 
ments — town^-people and country-people, diseenters and 
church-folk, professional men and mea of buE^iness. John 
dared to do it — and did it. But though thiough bis own 
personal influence, many of different ranks whom he liked 
uid respected, meeting in his house, learned to like and 
respect one another, sHll, even to-night, he could not re 
move the cloud which seemed to hang over all — a cloud so 
heavy, that none present liked referring to it. They bit 
upon all sorts of extraneous subjects, keeping ft— idoof 
from the one which evidently pressed upon all minjs — the 
universal distress abroad, and the fear that was knocking 
at almost every man'F door but ours. 

Of course, the talk fell on our neighbors — country talk 
aJwaya does. I sat still, listening to Sir Herbert Oldtower, 
who was wondering that Lord Luxmore suffered the Hall 
to drop into disgraceful decay, and had begun cutting down 
the pine-woods round it. 

"Woods, older than his title by many a century — down- 
r^ht sacrilege I And the property being entailed, too — 
actual robbery of the heir I But I understand anybody may 
do anything with Lord Ravenel — a mere selfi^ cynictu 
idle voluptuary !" 

"Indeed you are mistaken, Sir Herbert I" cried Mr. Jes 
sop of Norton Bury— a very honest fellow was Jouah Jes 
sop. "He banks with me — that is, there are some pool 
Oatholics in this neighborhood whom I pay — but bless me 1 , 
he told me not to tell. No, indeed. Cynical he may be; 
idle, perhaps — ^most men of fashion are— but Lord Ravenel 
s not the least like his father — is he, Mr. Hali&x ?" 

" I have not seen Lord Ravenel for many years." 

And as ]£, even to this day, Hie mention of the youuc 
man's name brought back thoughts of the last day we bad 
seen him — a day which, its sadness having gone by, still 
kept its unspoken sacredness, distinct from all other days — 
John moved away and went and talked to a girl whom both 
he and the mother liked above most young girls we knew— 
nmple, sumiy-faced Oraoe Oldtower. 

Dandog began. Spite of my Quaker education, or pet 
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hapa for titat very reason, I oelighted to see dancing. 
Dancing, such as was then, when young folk moved brees 
ily andlightly, as if they loved it; skimming like swallows 
down the long lines of the Triumph — gracefully winding in 
and out through the graceful country-dance — liveiy always, 
bat always decorous. In those days people did not think 
it necessary to the pleasures of dancing ^at any strangei 
•diould have liberty to snatch a shy, innocent girl round the 
waist, and whirl her about in mad waltz or awkward 
polka, till she stops, giddy and breathless, with burning 
cheek and tossed hair, looking,— as I would not have liked 
to see our pretty Maud look. 

No ; though while watching the little lady to-n^ht, I 
was inolined to say to her — 

" VhsD 70a do-danes, I wlah yoa 
A wave □' the ae», that ;aa might ever do 
Nothicg but that." 

And m her unwearied spirits she seemed as if she wonld 
readily have responded to the wish. 

We did not see Guy among the dancers, who were now 
forming in a somewhat confused square, in order to execute a 
newduice called quadrilles, of which Miss Grace Oldtower 
was to be the instructress. 

" Where is Guy ?" aaid the mother, who would have miss 
ed him among a room full of people. " Have you seen Guy 
anywhere. Miss Silver?" 

Miss Silver, who sat playing tunes- -rfie had declined 
dancing — turned, coloring visibly. 

" Yes, I have seen him ; he is in the study-" 

" Would you be so kind as to fetch him ?" 

The governess rose and crossed the room, with a stately 
walk — statelier than usual. Her silk gown, of some rich 
soft color, fashioned after Mrs. Hali&x's taste, and the chap- 
let of bayleaves, which Maud had insisted npon putting m 
her dark hair, made an astonishing change in Miss Silver. 
I could not help notidng it to Mrs. Hali^. 

" Yes, indeed, she looks well. John says berfeatures are 
fine ; but, for my part, I don't care for yonr stAt jesque 
bees; I like color—expression. See that bright little Grace 
Oldtower ! — a thoron^ly English rose ;— T uko Aer. Poo> 
HIbb Silver ! I widi '* 
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Wbat, out of compunction for a certun shftrpness witt 
which she had spoken, Mrs. Ilalifax was about to wish, re- 
iniuned undeclared. For, iuBl this minute Ga^ entered, 
'uid leaning his handsome Lead and his tendnrpetits aoiru 
over the "English rose," as his mother called ner, led her 
9at to the dancing. 

We sat down and looked on. 

" Goy danced \aii\j ; ho is rather pale too, I fiincy." 

*'Tired, probably. He was out far too long on the ict. 
UKday, with Maud and Miss Silver. What a pretty crea- 
ture his partner is !" added Ursula, thoughtfully. 

"The children are growing np fest," I said. 

*' Ay, indeed. To think that Guy ia actually twenty-one 
— the age when his father was married !" 

" Guy will be reminding you of that feet some day soon." 

Mrs. Halifax smiled. " The sooner the better, if only be 
makes a worthy choice — if only he brings me a daughter 
whom I can love." 

And I fancied there was love — motherly love — in the 
eyes that followed through the graceful mazes of her danc- 
ing the bonny English rose. 

Guy and his partner sat down be^de ns. His mother 
noticed that be had turned very pale a^aln, and the lad 
owned to be in some pain ; he had twisted his foot that 
morning, in helping Maud and Mias Silver across the ice ; 
but it was a mere trifle — ^not worth mentioning. 

It passed over, with one or two anxious inquiries on the 
mother's part, and a soft, dewy shadow over the down- 
dropped cheek of the little Rose, who evidently did not 
like to thmk of any harm coming to her old play-fellow. 
Then Sir Herbert appeared to lead Mrs. HaU&x in to sup- 
per, Guy limped along with pretty Grace on his arm, and 
all the guests, just enough to fill our longest table in John's 
Btudy, came thronging round in a buzz of mirthfulness. 

Either the warm, hospitable atmosphere, or the sight of 
the merry youngsters, or the general influence of social 
pleasantness, had for the time being dispelled the clond. 
But certainly it was dispelled. The master of the feast 
ooked down two long lines of happy faces — his ovra as 
bright as theirs — down to where, at the foot of the table, 
the mother and mistress sat. She bad been slightly nervoiu 
at times during tlie evening, hut now she appeared tho 
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roughly a . ease and g!ad — glad to see her husbaiLd take bit 
place at the head of his own hospitable board, in the midst 
of his own friends and his own people honored and be- 
loved. It seemed a good omen— an omen that the bittta 
thuigs oatside ffoold pass away. 

How bitter they had been, and how sore the wife's heart 
atill felt, I could see from the jealous way in whicb, smiling 
and cheerful as her demeanor was, she caught every look, 
•very word of those around her, which might chance to 
bear reference to her husband; in her quick avoidance of 
every topic connected with these disastrous times, and, 
above all, in her hurried grasp of a newspaper that some 
careless servant brought in fresh from the night-mail, wet 
with sleet and snow. 

" Do you get your country paper regularly ?" asked some 
one at table. And then some others appeared to recollect 
the Norton Surf/ ISercmay^ and its virulent attacks on their 
host — for there ensued an awkward pause, during which I 
saw Ursula's face beginning to burn. But she conquered 
her wrath, 

" There is often much interest in our provincial papers, 
Sir Herbert. My husband makes a point of taking them 
all in — ^bad and good — of every shade of politics. He be- 
lieves it is only by hearing all sides that you can truly judge 
of the state of the country." 

" Just as a physician must hear all symptoms before he 
decides on the patient's case. At least, so our good old 
fnend Doctor Jessop used to say." 

*' £h ?" said Mr, Jessop, the banker, catching his own 
name, and wakmg up from a brown study, in which he had 
seemed to see nothing — except, perhaps, the newspaper, 
which, in its printed cover, lay between himself and Mr* 
Halifax. " Eh ? did any one — Oh, I beg pardon — ^beg par- 
don — Sir Herbert," hastily added the old man ; who was a 
very meek and worthy soul, and had been perhaps more 
subdued than usual this evening. 

"I was referring," said Sir Herbert, with his usual pon- 
derous civility, " to your excellent brother, who was sc 
much respected among us — for which respect, allow me t<: 
tay, he did not leave us without an inheritor." 

"Ilie old banker answered the formal bow with a kind 
of nervous hurry ; and then Sir Herbert, with a loud pre 
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miae of his right as the oldest frieud of cur fiuoilj, ^ried tc 
obtain ulence for the customary speech, pre&tory to the 
customary toast of " Health uid prosperity to the heir of 
Beech wood." 

There was great applause aod filUng of glaasen ; greai 
smiling and wEiapering ; everybody gtauciDg at poor Guy, 
who turned red and white, and evidently wished himself 
% hundred miles off. In the confusion, I felt my sleeve 
xiached, and saw leaning towards me, hidden by Maud's 
laughing, happy face, the old banlcer. He held in his hand 
the newspaper, which seemed to have so fascinated him, 

" It's the London Gazette. Mr. Halifax gets it three 
hours before any of us. I may open it? It is important 
to me. Mrs, Halifax would excuse, eh ?" 

Of courae she would. Especially if she had seen the old 
man's look, as his trembling fingers vainly tried to unfold 
the sheet without a single rustle's betraying his surrepti- 
tious curiosity. 

Sir Herbert rose, cleared his throat, and began. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I speak as a father myselii and 
as the son of a fiither whom — whom I will not refer to 
here, except to say that bis good heart would have re- 
joiced to see this day. The bi^ esteem in which Sir Balpk 
always held Mr. Halifax, has descended, and will descend — ' 

Here some one called out — 

" Mr. Jessop 1 Look at Mr. Jessop !" 

The old man had suddenly sunk Dack, with s sort ot 
ehoking groan. His eyes were staring blankly, his cheek 
was the color of ashes. But when he saw every one look< 
.ng at him, he tried desperately to recover himself. 

" Tis nothing. Nothing of the slightest moment. Eh ?" 
clutcbing tightly at the paper which Mrs. Hali&x was kindly 
removing out of his hand. " There's no news in it — none 
[ assure you." 

But from his agitation — &om the pitiful effort ne mad« 
to disguise it — ^it was plain enough that there was news. 
Plain, also, as in these dangerous and critical times men 
were only too quick to divine,— in what that news oon- 
asted. Tidings which now made eve^ newspaper a sight 
jf fear,— especially this — the London Gazette. 

Edwin caught aad read the fatal page- -the &tal calnmr 
—known only too well. 
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" W '8 have stopped payment. 

W *8 was a great London house, && lavorite banking 

house in oar countj, with which many provincial banks, 
and JesBop's especially, were widely connected, and would 
be no one Koew how widely involved. 

" W '8 stopped payment !" 

A murmur — a hush of momentary suspense, aa the Ga- 
Bette was passed hurriedly from hand to hand ; and then 
Dur gaesta, one and all, sat looking at one nnother in breath- 
less Tear, Buspicion, or assured dismay. For, as every one 
was aware (we knew our neighbors' afiairs ao well about 
innocent Enderley), there was not a single household of 
that merry little company upon whom, near or remote, the 
blow would not fell — except ours. 

No polite disguise could gloss over the genera] conster- 
nation. Few thought of Jessop — only of themselves. 
Many a father turned pale ; many a mother melted into 
smothered tears. More than one honest countenance that 
five minutes before had beamed like the rising sun, all 
friendliness and jocularity, I saw shrink into a wizened, 
worldly fiioe, with greedy selfishness peering out of the 
comers of its eyes, eager to conceal its own alarms and dive 
as far as pos^ble into the terrors of its neighbors. 

" There will be a run on Jessop'a bank to-morrow," I 
heard one person say, glancing to where the poor old banker 
still sat, with a vacant, stupified smile, assuring all around 
him that " notbing had happened ; really, nothing." 

"A run ? I suppose so. Then it will be ' Sauve gut 
peut,' and the devil take the hindmost." 

" What say you to all this, Mr. Halifax ?" 

John still kept his place. He sat perfectly quiet, and had 
never spoken a syllable. 

When Sir Herbert, who was the first to recover from th* 
shock of these ill-tidings, called him by his name, Mr. Hali 
fax looked quickly up. It was to see, instead of those two 
lines of happy faces, faces, already gathering in troubled 
groups, faces angry, sullen, or miserable, all of which, with 
a vague distrust, seemed instinctively turned upon him, 

" Mr. Halifax," said the baronet ; and one could see how, 
in spite of his steadlast politeness, he too was not without 
bis anxieties — " this is an unpleasant breaking-in upon your 
kindly hospitalities. I suppose through this unproDidou 
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event, each of us must make up our minds to Bomt> lou 
Let me hope youra will be trifling." 

John made no answer. 

" Or, perhaps — though I can hardly ^2P* anything sc 
fortunate — perhaps this failure will not afiect yon at Si ?'- 

He waited — as did many others, for Mr. Halifax's reply ; 
which was long in coming. However, since all seemed to 
UEpect it, it did come at last ; but grave and sad as if it 
irere the annonncement of some great misfortune. 

" Ko, Sir Herbert ; it will not afiect me at all." 

Sir Herbert, and not he alone — looked surprised — uaeaoly 
surprised. Some mutters there were of " congratulation.'* 
rhen arose a troubled murmur of talking, in which the 
master of the house was forgotten; until the baronet said, 
" My Mends, I think we are forgetting our courtesy. Al- 
low me to give you without more delay — the toast I waa 
ibuut to propose, — ' Health, long life, and happiness to Mr. 
Guy Halifax.' " 

And eo poor Guy's birthday toast was drank ; almost in 
ffilence ; and the few words he said in acknowledgment were 
just listened to, scarcely heard. Every one rose from table, 
and the festivities were over. 

One by one all our guests began to make exotise. One 
by one, involuntarily perhaps, yet not the less painfully and 
plainly, they all shrunk away from us, as if in the universal 
trouble we, who had nothing to fear, had no part nor lot. 
Formal congratulations, given with pale lips and wandering 
eyes ; brusque adieus, as eome of tne more honest or less 
courteous wiowed but too obviously how cruelly, even re- 
sentfully, they felt the inequalities of fortune; hasty de- 
partures, full of a dismay that rejected angrily everv shadow 
of consolation ; — all things John had to meet and to bear. 

He met them with composure ; scarcely speaking a word, 
as indeed what was there to say ? To all the friendly 
speeches, real or pretended, he listened with a kind of sad 
gravity : of all harsher words than these— and there were 
aot a few — he took not the least notice, but held his piaoe 
18 master of the house; generously deaf and blind to e^ery- 
'.hing that it were as well the master of the house eiLonli] 
ieither hear nor see. 

At last he was left, a very Farjah of proBperit>, 1/ hii 
own hearth, quite alone. 
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The last carriage had rolled away ; the tired household 
iiad gone to bed ; there waa no one in the study but me 
John came in and stood leaning with both his arms against 
the £r&-place, motionless and silent. He leant there so long^ 
that at last I touched him. 

" Well, Phineas !" 

I BAw this night's events had wounded him to the core. 

"Are Tou thinking of these honest, friendly, diuntereBt«d 

S.csts of ours. Don't! They are not worth a single 
ought." 

" Not an angry thought, certainly." And he smiled ai 
my wrath — a sad smile. 

" Ah, Phineas I now I begin to nnderstand what is meant 
by the curse of prosperity." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A QBEAT, eager, but doggedly-quiet crowd, of which eaoti 
had his or her — for it was half woman — individual terror to 
hide, his or her individual intereat to fight for, and cared 
not a straw for that of any one else. 

It was market-day, and this crowd was collected and col- 
lecting every minute, before the bank at Norton Bury. Il 
included all classes, from the stout former's wife, or market- 
woman, to the pale, frightened lady of " limited income,' 
who had never been in snch a throng before ; from the 
aproned mechanic to the gentleman who sat in his carriage 
at the street corner, confident that whatever poor chance 
there was, his would be the beet. 

Everybody was, as I have said, extremely quiet. Ton 
heard none of the jokes that always rise in and circulate 
through a crowd ; none of the load outcries of a mob. All 
were intent on themselves and their own business ; on that 
fastr-bolted red-baize door, and on the green blind of the 
windows, which informed them that it was " open from ten 
dll four." 

The Abbey clock struck three-qnarers. Then there was 
X alight stirring, a rustling here and there of paper as Bomu 
one drew out and exammed his bank-notes; openly, witfc 
imall fear of theft — they were not worth stealing. 
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Joha and T, a little way o^ etood looking on, wtere wt 
liad once watched a far different crowd ; for Mr, Jessof 
owned the doctor's former hoaiie, and in sight of thegreei - 
Bank blinds were my dear old father's known windows. 

Guy's hirthday had fallen on a Saturday. This was Mon 
day morning. We had driven over to Norton Bury, Jobs 
and I, at an unusaally early hour. He did not exactly teb 
mc why, but it was not difficult to guesa. Kot difficult to 
perc^ve how strongly he was interested, even afiected — at 
any man, knowing all the circumstances, conld not but b€ 
affected — by the sight of that crowd, all the sadder for its 
being such a patient, decent, respectable crowd, oat of which 



" Yes, I was sure it would be so. Jessop'sbank has stich 
a number of small depositors and issues so many smiUl notes, 
lie cannot cash above half of them without some notice. 
If there comes a run, he may have to stop payment this 
very day ; and then, how wide the misery would spread 
among tlje poor, God knows." 

His eye wandered pitifully over the heaving mass of anx- 
ious faces, bine with cold, and growing more and mors 
despondent as every minute they turned with a common 
impulse from the closed bank-door to the Abbey clock, glit- 
tering far up in the sunshiny atmosphere of morning. 

Its finger touched the one heel of the great striding X — 
glided on to the other — the ten strokes fell leisurely and 
regularly upon the clear, frosty air ; then the chimes — Nor- 
ton Bury was proud of its Abbey chimes^burst out in thfl 
tune of " Life let us cherish." 

The bells went through all the tune, to the very last 
note— then ensued silence. The crowd were silent too— 
almost breathless with intent listening — but alas I not to the 
merry Abbey oblmes. 

The bank door xemdned closed — not a rattle at the bolts, 
not a clerk's face peering out above the blind. The house 
was as shut-up and desolate as if it were entirely empty. 

Five whole minutes — by the Abbey clock — did that poor, 

gtient crowd wait on the pavement. Tben a murmur arose, 
le o> two men hammered at the door ; some Mghtened 
women, jostled in the press, began to scream. 
Jolm could bear it no longer, "Come along with me," 
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Le aaid, hurriedly. " I mast see Jeesop — we can get in « 
tiie garden door." 

Tnis was a little gate round the corner of the street, well 
known to ub both in those brief " courting days," when we 
came to tea of evenings, and found Mrs, Jessop and Uraola 
March in the garden watering the plants and tying up the 
roses. Nay, we passed out of it into the same summer par- 
br, where — I cannot tell if John ever knew of the incident, 
It aL events he never mentioned it to me — there had been 
transacted a certain momentous event in Ursula's life and 
mme. Entering by the French window, there rose up to 
my mental vision, in vivid contrast to all present scenes, 
the picture of a young girl I had once seen sitting there, 
witl head drooped, luitting. Could that day be twenty- 
G>e years ago? 

No summer parlor now — its atmosphere was totall; 
changed. It was a dull, dusty room, of which the only lively 
abject was a lai^e fire, the under half of which had burnt 
itself away unstirred into black dingy caverns. Before 
it, with breakfest untasted, sat Jouah Jessop — his feet on the 
lender, his elbows on his knees, the picture of despair. 

" Mr. Jessop, ray good friend 1" 

*' No, I haven't a friend in the world, or shall not have, 
an hour hence. Oh ! it's yon, Mr. Halifax ?— You have not 
an account to close ? You don't hold any notes of mine, 
do you ?" 

John put his hand on the old man's shoulder, and repeat- 
ed that he only came as a friend. 

" Not the first 'friend' I have received this morning. 1 
knew I should be early honored with visitors ;" and the 
banker attempted a dreary smile. " Sir Herbert and htdf- 
a-doaen more are w^ting for me up-stairs. The biggest fish 
must have the first bite— eb, you know ?" 

"I know," Buid John, gloomily. 

" Hark ! those people outside will hammer my door down ! 
— Speak to them, Mr. Halifiix — tell them I'm an old man — 
that I was always an honest man — always. If only they 
would give me time — hark!— just harkl Heaven help mel 
■Ic they want to tear me in pieces?" 

John went out for a few moments, then came back and 
mX dcwn bedde Mr. Jessop. 

"Compose yourself" — the old man was shaking like w 
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isptt. leaf. " Tell me, if yon hare no objectiun to e^7e mt 
this confidence, exactly how your affeirs stand." 

With a gasp of helpless thankfulness, looking np in John's 
bee, while his own quivered like a (Hghtened child's, — the 
banker obeyed. It seemed " that great as was his losa by 
W -— ' 8 fiiilnre, it was not absolute ruin to him. In effect, 
oe was at this moment perfectly solvent, and by oaUing in 
nortsages, i&c., conld meet both the accounts of the gentry 
jvho banked with him, together with all his own notes now 
afloat in the county, principally among the humbler ranks, 
petty tradespeople, and such like, — if only both clasees of 
customers would give him time to pay them. 

"But they will not. There will be a run upon the bank, 
and then all's over with me. It's a hard case — solvent as I 
am — ready and able to pay every farthing — if only 1 had a 
week's time. As it is I must stop payment to-day. Hark I 
they are at the door t Mr. Hali&z, for God's sake qtant 
them !" 

" I will ; only tell me first what sum, added to the cash 
you have available, would keep the bank open — just for a 
day or two," 

At once guided and calmed, the old man's business &oul- 
tiea seemed to return. He began to calculate, and soon 
stated the sum he needed: I think it was three or four 
thousand pounds. 

"Very well; I have thought of a plan. But first — those 
poor fellows out«de. — Thank Heaven, I am a rich man, and 
everybody knows it, Phineas, that inkstand, please." 

He sat down and wrote : curiously the attitude and man- 
ner reminded me of his sitting down and writing at my 
father's table, after the bread riot — years and years ago. 
Soon, a notice signed by Josiah Jessop, and afterwards by 
himself, to the effect that the bank would open, ' withoat 
fail,' at 'one o'clock this day, — was given by John to the 
astonished clerk, to be posted at the window. 

A responsive cheer outside showed how readily those out- 
ride had caught at even this gleam of hope. Also — how 
implicitly they trusted In the mere name of a gentleman 
ivho all over the county was known for ' his word bmng 
•a good as his boDd,' — John Halifax. 

The banker breathed freer ; but his respite was short : an 
imperative message came fi-nm the gentlemen above sturs 
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deuring his presenoe. With s kind of blind dependence, h« 
looked towards John. 

" Let me go in your stead. Tou oan trust me to m&nagt 
matters to the best of my power?" 

The banker overwhelmed him with gratitude. 

" Nay, that ought to be my word, standing in this housQ 
and remembering" — His eyes turned to the two portrMta— 
grimly-colored daubs, yet with a certain apology of Iikene« 
too, which broadly smiled at one another from opposite walle 
—the only memorials now remaining of the good doctor and 
bis cheeiT little old wife. " Come, Mr. Jessop, leave the 
matter with me ; beheve me, it is not only a pleasure, bnt a 
duty." 

The old man melted into senile tears. 

I do not know how John managed the provincial mag 
nates, who were sitting in council considering how best to 
save, firat themBelves, then the bank, lastly — If the poor 
pnblio outside had been made acquunted with that ominooa 
"lastly 1" Or if to the respectable conclave above-atairs, 
who would have recoiled indignantly at the vulgar word 
"jobbing," had been hinted a phrase — which ran oddly in 
and out of the nooks of my bram, keeping time to the mar- 
mur in the street, " Voxpoptdi, vox <fei" — truly, I should 
have got little credit for my Latiaity. 

John came oat in about half an hour, with a cheerful 
countenance ; told me he was going over to Coltham for an 
hour or two— would I wait his return ? 

" And all 'v, settled ?" I asked. 

" Will be soon, I trust. I cant stay to tell you more now. 
Good-bye." 

I was no man of business, and could assist in nothing. 
So I thought the best I could do was to pass the time in 
wandering up and down the ^miliar garden, idly watching 
the hoar-frost on the arbutus leaves, and on the dry etemg 
of what had been httle dear Mrs. Jessop's &varite rosea 
— the same rosea I had seen her among on that momentous 
evening— the evening when Ursula's bent neck flushed more 
erimson than the sunset itself, as I told her John Ilali&z 
was " too noble to die for any woman's love." 

No — he had lived for it — earned it — won it. And rau^g 
iwei these long-ago times, my heart melted— -foolish old 
heart that it was I with a trembling toy, to think thai 
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ProTideiioe bad, in some ir»y, used my poor useless bsiid to 
ipve to him this blessing, a man's chieiest blessing, of a virta 
3QB and loving wife — which had crowned bis life for all these 
wonderfiU years. 

As it neared one o'clock, I conld see my ancient friend the 
Abbey elodc with not a wrinkle in his old iace, staring at me 
tfarough the bare Abbey trees, I began to feel rather anxi 
}ns. I went into the deserted office ; and thence, none foi- 
Indding, ensconced myself behind the sheltering Bank blindsi 

The crowd had scarcely moved ; a very honest, patient, 
flfeary crowd, dense in the centre, thinning towards the 
edges. On its eitremest verge, waiting in a curricle, wa« 
a gentleman, who seemed observing it with a lazy curioaty. 
1, naving like himself apparently nothing better to do, ob- 
served this gentleman. 

He was dressed in the height of the mode, combined 
with a novel and eccentric fashion, whioh had been lately 
set by that extraordinary young nobleman whom everybody 
talked about — my Lord Byron, Hia neckcloth was loose, 
bis throat bare, and his hair fell long and nntidy. Hia &ce, 
that of a man about thirty — I fancied I had seen it before, 
bnt conld not recall where — was delicate, thin, with an 
expression at once cynical and melancholy. He sat in his 
carriage, wrapped in furs, or looked carelessly out on the 
scene before him, as if he had no interest therein — as if there 
was nothing in life worth living for, 

" Poor fellow !" said I to myself, recalling the bright, 
bnsy, laughing faces of our growing up lads, recalling espe- 
cially their lather's— full of all that active energy and wise 
eheerfnlness which gives zest to existence ; God forbid any 
man should die till he has lived to learn it! — "poor fellow! 
I wish his moodiness could take a lesson from us at home !" 

But the gentleman soon retired from my observation nn- 
der his furs ! for the sky had gloomed over, and snow began 
to fall. Those on the pavement shook it drearilv oS, and 
kept turning every minute to the abbey clock — I feared it 
would take the patience of Job to enable them to hold oat 
another quarter of an hour. 

At length some determined band agun battered at the 
Joor, I ^ncied I heard a clerk speaking out of the first- 
8oor wmdow, 

" (Jentlemen" — how tremblingly polite the voice wm ~ 
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" GeDtlemen, in five mlnates — ^podtively five minutes— the 
bank will — " 

The rest of the speech was drowned and lost. Dashing 
round the street comer, the horses all in a fbam, came our 
Betchwood carriage, Mr. Haliiaz leaped out. 

Well might the crowd divide for hun — well might they 
cheer him. For he carried a canvas bag — a great, ugly, 
jrimy-colored bag— a precious, precious bag, with the oon- 
wlation — perhaps the life — of hundreds iu it 1 

I knew, almost by intuition, what he had done — what, in 
one or two instances, was afterwards done by other rich and 
generous Englishmen, during the crisis of this year. 

The bank door flew open like magic. The crowd came 
pushing in ; but when John called out to them, " Good 
people, pray let me pass 1" they yielded and suffered him to 
go in first. He went right up to the desk, behind which, 
Sanked by a tolerable array of similar canvas bags, full of 
gold — but nevertheless waiting in mortal fear, and as white 
as his own neckcloth — the old banker stood. 

" Mr. JesBOp," John said, in a loud, distinct voice, that 
all might hear him, " I have the pleasure to open an account 
with you. I feel satisfied that in these dangerous times no 
credit is more safe than yours. Allow me to pay in to-day 
the sum of five thousand pounds." 

"Five thousand pounds 1" 

The rumor of it was repeated from mouth to mouth. Id 
a small provincial bank, sucb a sum seemed unlimited. It 
gave universal confidence. Many who had been scrambling, 
swearing, almost fighting, to reach the counter and receive 
gold for their notes, put them again into their pockets, un- 
cashed. Others, chiefly women, got them cashed with a 
trembling hand — nay, with tears of joy. A few who had 
oome to close accounts, changed their minds, and even paid 
money in. Ail were satisfied — ^the run upon the bank 
ceased. 

Mr. Haliiiix stood aside, looking on. After the first mur- 
mur of surpiTHB and pleasure, no one seemed to take any 
notice of him, or of what he had done. Only one old widow 
woman, as she slipped three bright guineas ander the lid of 
her market-basket, dropped him a curtsey in pas-sing by. 

**It'8 your doing, Mr. Hali&x The Lord reward yoo, 
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"Tlianli yon," he said, and shook her by Uie hand. I 
thought to myself, watching the many that oame and went, 
onmindfol, ' only this Samaritan /' 

Xo — one person more, Htanding by, addressed him byname 
" This is indeed your doing, and an act of benevolence whicb 
I believe no man alive would have done, except Mr. Halifax.'- 
Ajid the gentleman who spoke — the same I bad seen ont 
tide in his carricle — held out a fidendly hand. 

" I see yon do not remember me. My name is Ravenel,'* 

** Lord Ravenel 1" 

Johi) nttered this exclamation — and no more. I saw that 
tiiis sudden meeting had bronght back, with a cruel tide of 
memory, the last time they met — by the small nursery bed, 
in that apper chamber at Enderley. 

However, this feeling shortly passed away, as must needs 
be ; and we all three began to converse together. 

While be talked, something of the old "Aoselmo" came 
back into Lord Ravenel's &ce : especially when John asked 
him if be would drive over with us to Enderley. 

" Enderley — how strange the word sounds I — yet 1 should 
like to see the place again. Poor old Enderley I" 

Lresolutely — all his gestures seemed dreamy and irreso- 
Inte — ^he drew his hand across his eyes — ^the same white, 
long-fingered, womanish hand which had used to guide - 
Muriel's over the organ keys. 

" Yes — I think I mil go back with yon to Enderley. But 
first I must speak to Mr. Jessop here," 

It was about some poor Catholic iamiliea, who, as we had 
before learnt, had long been his pensionerB. 

" You are a Cathohc still then ?" I asked. " We heard 
the contrary." 

"Did you?— Oh, of coarse. One hears such wonderJhl 
facta about oneself. Probably yon heard also, that I hare 
been to the Holy Land, and turned Jew — called at Coustan- 
tino^e, and come back a Mabommedan." 

*' But are you of your old faitb P" John said. " StiD a 
nnoere Catholic?" 

"Ifyou take Catholic in its original sense, certsunly. I 
im a Tjniverealist. I believe everytoing — and nothing. I.et 
as change the subject." The contemptuous scepticism of 
Ida manner altered, as he enquired after Mrs. llalifex ana 
the children. " No longer children now, I suppose ?" 
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" Scarcely. Guy and Walter are as tall as yfturself; and 
my daughter — " 

"Your daughter?" — with a Start — "oh yes, I recollect. 
Baby Maud. Is she at all like — like — " 

" No." 

Neither said more than tbia ; but it seemed as if their 
hearts warmed to one another, knitted by the same tender 
remembrance. 

We drove home. Lord Ravenel muffled himself up in bia 
fiirs, complaining bitterly of the snow and sleet, 

" Yes, the winter is setting in sharply," John replied, as 
he reined in his horses at the turnpike gate. " This will be 
a hard Christmas for many," 

"Ay, indeed, sir," said the gate-keeper, touching his hat. 
"And if I might naake so bold— it's a dark night and the 
road's lonely" — he added in a mysterious whisper. 

" Thank you, my fidend. I am aware of all that." But 
as John drove on, he remained for some time very silent 

On, across the bleak country, with the snow pelting in our 
faces — along roads so deserted, that onr carriage- wheels 
made the only sound andible, and that might have been 
beard distinctly for miles. 

All ofa sadden the horses were pulled up. Threeorfour 
ill-looking figures had started out of a ditch-bank, and 
caught hold of the reins. 

"Holloa there ! — What do yon want ?" 

" Money." 

" Let go my horses I They're spirited beasts. You'll get 
trampled on," 

"Who cares?" 

This brief colloquy passed in less than a minute. It 
showed at once our position — miles away from any honse— 
on this desolate moor ; showed plainly our dimger — John's 
danger. 

He himself did not seem to recognise it. He stood up- 
right on the box seat, the whip in his hand. 

" Get away, you fellows, or I must drive over you !" 

" Thee'd better I" With a yell one of the men leaped np 
Mnd clung to the neck of the plunging mare — then was dashed 
to tbe ground between her feet. The poor wretch uttered 
one grof n and no more. John sprang out of his oariiaga. 
taugut tbe mare'e head, and backed her 
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"Hold offl — ^the poor fellow is killed, or may be in a 
nuDate. HoldoS^ I sa;.'* 

If ever these men, plaaning perha^ their first ill deed, 
were struck dumb with astonishment, it was to see the gen. 
tieman they were intending to rob t^e up thar comrade in 
his arms, drag hira towarifi the oarri^e-lampSj rab bdow on 
his face, and chafe his heavy hands. But all in rain. The 
blood trickled down from a. wound in the temples — the head, 
ffith its open mouth dropping, fell back npon John's knee. 

" He is quite dead." 

The others gathered round in rilence, watching Mr. Hal- 
ifax, as he still knelt, with the dead man's head leaning 
agdnst him, mournfully regirding it. 

" I think I know him. Where does his wife live ?" 

Some one pointed across the moor, to a light, &int as a 
glow-worm. " Take that rug out of my carriage — wrap 
him in it." The order was at once obeyed. " Now carry 
him home, I will follow presently." 

" Surely not," expostulated Lord Ravenel, who had got 
out of the carriage and stood, shivering and much shocked, 
beside Mr. Hali&s. " You would not surely put yourself 
in the power of these scoundrels ? What brutes they are— 
the lower orders 1" 

" Not altogether— when yon know them. Phmeaa, will 
you drive Lord Ravenel on to Beechwood?" 

" Excuse me — cert^nly not," said Lord Ravenel, with 
dig nity. "We will stay to see the result of the aSair, 
Wliat a singular man Mr. Halifax is, and always was," he 
added, thoughtfully, as he muffled himself up ag^ in his 
furs, and relapsed mto silence. 

Soon, following the track of those black figures across the 
snow, we came to a cluster of peat huts, ^ongaide of the 
moorland road. John took one of the carriage-lamps in hia 
hand, and went in, without saying a word. To my surprise 
Lord Raveirel presently dismounted and followed him. T 
was lefl with the reinsmmy hand, and two or three of those 
Ul-visaged men hovering about the carriage ; but no one at- 
tempted to do me any harm. Nay, when John reappeared, 
ftfter a lapse of some minutes, one of them dvilly picked 
up the whip and put it into his hand. 

" Thank you. Now, my men, tell me what did you want 
with me just now 1" 
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" Money," cried one, " Work," shouMd another. 

*' And a likely way yoa went about to get it I Stopping 
me in the dark, on a lonely road, just like common robbers. 
I did not think any Enderiey men would Lave done a thing 
so cowardly." 

" We bean't cowarda," was the Borly answer. " Thee 
carries pistole, Mr. Halifax." 

"You forced me to do it. My life is as precioas to mj 
irife and children, as — as that poor fetlcw's to bis." — John 
stopped. " Qod help ns, my men 1 it's a hard world for ua 
all sometimes. Why did you not know me better ? Why 
not come to my bouse and ask honestly for a dinner and a 
half crown ? — you shonld have both, any day." 

" Thank'ee, sir," was the general cry. " And, dr," beg- 
ged one old man, " you'll hush up the 'crowner'e 'quest — 
you and this gentleman here. You won't put as in jail, foi 
taking to the road, Mr. Halifax r"' 

" No ; — unless you attack me a^in. But I am not afiraid 
— I'll trust you. Look here!" He took the pistol out of 
bis breast-pocket, cocked it, and fired its two torrels harm- 
lessly into the air. " Now,, good-night , and if ever I carry 
lue-anns again, it will be your fault, not mine." 

So saying, he held the carrii^e-door open for Lord ISa 
venel, who took his place with a suMued and thoughtful 
air : then mounting the boz-seat, John drove, in somewhat 
melancholy ^ence, across the snowy starlit moors to Beech 



CHAPTER XXXn, 

In the home-light. 

It was a scene — glowing almost as those evening picture* 
at Longfield. Those pictures, photographed on memory by 
the summer sun of our lives, and which no paler after-sun 
could have power to reprodsce. Nothing earthly is ever 
reproduced m the same form. I suppose heaven meant it 
W( be so ; that in the perpetual progres^on of our existence, 
<re should be reconinled to loss, and taught that chauge itself 
is bat another form for aspiration. Aspiration, which never 
oan rest, or ought to net, in anything short of the On« 
25 
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nbsoluU PerfeotJon — ^the One all-Batiafying Good, '^inwhooi 
ie no variablenetg, neither shadoie of ttimitiff." 

I Bay this to excuse myself for thongfata, which at times 
made me grave — -eveD in the happy home-light of John's 
study ; where, for several weeks after the Isiat incident I have 
recorded, the family were in the habit of gathering everj 
evetiing. For poor Guy was a captive. The " mere trifle" 
liad turned out to be a sprained foot, which happening to a 
•all and strong young man became scriouB. He bore his 
xapriaonment restlessly enoQgh at first, but itfterwards grew 
more reconciled — took to readin|;, drawing, and society— and 
even began to interest himself in the pursuits of his sister 
Maud, who every morning bad her lessons in the study. 

Miss Silver first proposed this. She had evinced more 
feeling than was usual to her, (dnce Guy's accident ; showed 
him many little feminine kindnesses— out of compucctiott, it 
seemed ; and altogether was much improved. Of evenings, 
as now, she always made one of the " young people," who 
were generally grouped together round Guy's sofa — E^win, 
Walter, and UtUe Maud. The fether and mother sat oppo- 
site — as usual, wde b^ side, he with his newspaper, she with 
her work. Or someUmes Jailing into pleasant idleness, they 
would slip hand in hand, and ^t talkmg to one another in 
an under-tone, or silently and smilingly watch the humors 
of their children. 

For me, I generally took to my nook in the chimney-cor- 
ner — it was a very ancient fire-place, with settles on each 
side, and dogs instead of n grate, upon which many a faggot 
hissed and crackled its merry brief life away. Nothing could 
be more cheery and comfortable than this old-fiiahioned, 
low-roofed room, three sides of which were peopled with 
books — all the books which John had gathered up daring 
the course of his life. Perhaps it was their long-^miliar, 
friendly feces, which made this his favorite room his own 
eapeci^ domain. But he did not keep it tabooed &oni hia 
family ; he liked to have them about him, even in his sta- 
dious hours. 

So, of evenings, we all sat together as now, each busy, 
ftud none interrupting the rest. At intervals, Sashes of ta& 
or laughter broke out, chiefly from Guy, Walter, or Maud, 
when Edwin would look up from his everlasting book, and 
8vea the grave governess relax into a smile. Siooe she had 
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iearnt to smile, it beoame more and more appareot how 
very liaudsome Mias Silver was. " Handsome " ia, I think, 
the fittest word for her; that correctness of form and color, 
which attracts the eye chiefly, and perhaps the eye of meu 
rather than of women ; at least, Mrs. Halifax ooiild never 
be brought to sec it. But then her peculiar taste was for 
ijlender, small brunettes, like Grace Oldtower ; whereas Miss 
Silver was large and fair. 

Fair, in every aenae, most decidedly. And now that she 
evidently began to pay a little more attention to her dress 
tnd her looks, we found out that she was also young, 

" Only twenty-one to-day, Guy aaya," I remarked one 
day to Urauia. 

" How did Gny know it ?" 

" I believe he discovered the ■ wonderful seoret from 
Maud." 

" Maud and her brother Gay have grown wonderfiil 
trienda since his illness. Do you not think so ?" 

" Yes, I found the two of them — and even Miss SUvei^— 
as merry aa possible, when I came into the atudy this morn- 
ing." 

"Did youf" atdd the mother, with an involmitary glance 
at the group opposite. 

There was nothmg particular to observe. They all sat in 
most hannlcss quietude, Edwin reading, Maud at his feet, 
playing with the cat, Miss Silver busy at a piece of that 
debcate muslin-work with which young women then used to 
ornament their gowns. Guy had been drawing a pattern 
for it, and now leant back upon his sofa, shading off the fire 
with his band, and from behind it gazing, as I bad often seen 
him gaze lately, with a ourioos intentneas — at the young 
governess. 

" Guy," said his mother (and Gny started), " what were 
you thinking about?" 

" Oh, nothing ; that is — " here by some accident, Miss 
Silver quitted the room. " Mother, come over here, I want 

J'oo- opinion. There, sit down — though it's nothing ol the 
east importance." 

Nevertheless it was with some hesitation that he brought 
out the mighty question, namely, that it was Miss Silver's 
birthday to-day ; that be thought we ought to remember tt, 
Rid (^ve her some tiifle as a present. 
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"And I was oonadering, this large 'Hora' i oiacred 
from Loudon, — she would uke it extremely : she if so fond 
of botany," 

"What do you know about botany?" said Edwin, sharply 
and rather irrelevantly as it seemed, till I remembered how 
be plnmed himself upon his knowledge of this science, and 
bow he had persisted in taking Maud, and her governess 
also, long wintry walks across the country, "in order to 
Study the oryptogamia." 

Guy vouchsafed no answer to his brother ; he was too 
mnch absorbed in taming over the pages of the beautifnl 
Flora on his knee. 

" What do you say, all of you ? Father, dont you 
think she would like it? Then suppose yon give it to 
her?" 

At this inopportune moment ^Uss Silver returned. 

She nugbt have been aware that she was under disons 
raon — at least so much of discussion a» was implied by 
Guy's eager words and his mother's silence, for she looked 
around her aneasUy, and was about to retire. 

"Do not go," Guy exclaimed, anxiously. 

"Pray do not," his mother added; "we were just talking 
about you, Miss Silver. My son hopes you will accept 
this book from him, and from us all, with all kind birthday 
wishes." 

And rising, with a little more gravity than was her wont, 
Afrs. Halifax touched the girl's forehead with her lips, and 
gave her the present. 

Miss Silver colored and drew back. "Ton are very 
good, but indeed I would mnch rather not have it." 

" Why so ? Do yon dislike ^fts, or this gift in partiou 
iai ?" 

*' Oh, no ; certainly not." 

"Then," said John, as be too came foward and eho<A 
hands with her with an air of hearty kindness, " pray take 
the book. Do let as show how much we respect yon ; how 
entirely we regard you as one of the family." 

Guv turned a look of grateful pleasure to his &ther ; boi 
iSisa Silver, coloring more than ever siill held back, 

" No, I cannot ; indeed I cannot.' 

"Wtycanyonnot P" 

'* li «r >averal reasons." , 
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"GiFe me only ooe of them — as much as can be ex 
uected from a yoong lady," said Mr. Halifax, good-hnmor 
edly. 

" Mr. Guy oi-dered the Flora for himself. I must not 
allow him to renounce his pleasure for me." 

" It would not be renouncing it if you had it," retnrnea 
the lad, in a low tone, at wmch once more hia younger 
•jrother looked up, angrily. 

" What folly about nothing t how can one read with sucii 
t clatter going on ?" 

" Tou old boot-worm ! you care for nothing and nobody 
but yourself," Guy answered laughing. But Edwin, really 
incensed, rose and settled himseu in the lar comer of the 

" Edwin ia right," said the fether, in a tone which in- 
dicated bis determination to end the discus^on, a tone 
which even Miss Silver obeyed. " My dear young lady, 1 
hope you will like your book ; Guy, write her name in it at 
anoe." 

Guy willingly obeyed, but was a good while over the 
task ; his mother came and looked over hiasboolder. 

" Louisa Eugenie — how did you know that, Guy i Lou- 
isa Eugenie Sil is that your name, my dear ?" 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to throw the 

foverness into much confusion, even agitation. At last she 
rew herself up with the old repulsive gesture, which ot 
late had been slowly wearing off. 

" No — I will not deceive you any longer. My right namt 
is Louise Eugenie d' Argent." 

Mrs. Halifax started. "Are yoa a Frenchwoman?" 

" On my fether's ade — yes," 

" Why did you not tell me so ?" 

" Because, if you remember, at our first interview, you 
said no Frenchwoman should educate your daughter. And 
I was homeless — friendless." 

"Better starve than tell aMsehood," cried the mother 
indignantly. 

"I told no falsehood. Tou never asked me of my p» 
rentage.*' 

" Nay," said John, interferin g, "yon must not speak in 
that manner to Mrs, Hali&x. Why did yon renounce yout 
fiitb«r'B name ?" 
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*' Becaose English people would have Boanted my &tIieF*M 
daughter. Ton knew him — everybody knew him — he wao 
D'j&gent the Jacobin — D' Argent the Ronge." 

She threw ont these words defiantly, and quitted the 
room. 

"This is a dreadM discovery. Edwin, yon have men 
most of her— did jon ever imagine — " 

"J knew it, mother," said Edwin, without lilting his eyes 
from his book. " After all, French or English, it inakee ua 
di&renee." 

*' I sboald think not, indeed I" cried Guy, angrfly. 
" Whatever her iather is, if anyone dared to thiriik the worse 
of hor — " 

- " Hush t — till another time," said the father, with a glance 
at Maud, who with wide^pen eyes, in which the teart 
were just sprioging, had haen listening to all these revela- 
tions about her govemege. 

But Maud's tears were soon stopped, as well as this piun- 
(ul conversation, by the entrance of our daily, or rather 
nightly, visitor for these six weeks past. Lord Bavenel. Hia 
presence, always welcome, was a great relief now. We never 
discuiised &nuly afiairs before people. The boys began to 
talk to Lord Ravenel : &aii Maud took her privileged place 
on a footstool beside him. From the first mght she had 
been his favorite, he ssiA, because of her resemblance to 
Muriel. But I think, more than any fancied likeness to that 
sweet losu lace, which he never spoke of without tenderness 
inexpressible, there was something iii Maud's buoyant youth 
— just between childhood and girlhood, having the charms 
of one and the immunities of the other— which was especially 
attractive to this man, who, at three-and-thirty, found life a 
weariness and a burthen — at least, he said so. 

Life was never ^ther weary or burthensome in onr honsc 
— not even to-night, though our friend found us leas lively 
than usual — though John maintained more than his usual 
silence, and Mrs. Halifax fell into troubled reveries. Guy 
and Edwin, both considerably excited, argued and contra- 
dicted one another more warmly than even the Beechwood 
liberty of speech allowed. For Miss Silver, she did not 
ippear i^un. 

Lord Ravenel seemed to take these slight cUaagremeTi* 
%eiT calmly. He stayed his customary time, smiling lan- 
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puidly M ever at the boTB> oontroveraies, or listening witk 
a half-pleased, half-oielancnoly laziness to Maud's gay prattle, 
his eye following her about the room with the privileged 
tenderness that tweniy years' seniority allows a man to tee; 
and show towards a child. At his wonted hour he rode 
nway, sighingly contrasting pleasant Beechwoodwitn dreary 
and solitary Luxmore. 

After his departure, we did not again close round the fire, 
Maud vanished ; the younger hoys also ; Guy settled him- 
.self OD his Bofa, having first taken the pains to limp across 
the room and fetch the Flora, which Edwb had carefully 
stowed away in the book-case. Then making himself com- 
fortable, as the pleasure-loving lad liked well enough to do, 
he lay dreamily gadng at the title-page, where was written 
her name, and " From Guy Halifax, with — " 

" What are you going to add, my son ?" 

He, glancing up at his mother, made her do answer, an<i 
hastily closed the book. 

She looked hart ; hat saying nothing more, began moving 
about the room, putting things in order before retiring, 
John sat in the arm cndr — meditative. She asked him 
what he was thinking about ? 

"Abont that man, Jacc|ues d* Argent." 

" Ton have heard of him, then ?" 

"Few had not, twenty years ago. He was one of the 
most '4>latant beasts* of uie Reign of Terror, A fellow 
withont honesty, consdence, or even common decency." 

"And that man's daughter we have had in our bouse, 
teaching onr innocent child I" 

Alarm and disgust were written on every feature of the 
mother's face. It was scarcely surprising. Now that the 
ferment which had convulsed society in our younger dayt 
was settling down, — though BtUl we were far from that ulti- 



— most English people looked back with horror on the ex 
treme opinions of that time. If Mrs, Halifax had a weak 
point, it was her prejudice against anything French or Ja 
cobinical. Partly from that tepdeacy to moral conversa 
tion which in most persons, especially women, strengthens 
KS old age advances ; partly, I believe, Irom the terribit 
warning given by the late of }ne — of whom for years v« 
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had ncTer heard —whose very name waa either anknown to 
or forgottCD by, onr childreB. 

"John, cant you epeak? Dont you see the ftightfii 
danger?" 

" Love, try and be cahner." 

"How can I? Remember — remember Caroline," 

" Nay, we are not talking of her, bnt of a girl whom we 
biow, and have had good opportunity of knowing. A girl, 
who, whatever may nave been her antecedentB, has hved 
lor SIT months blamelessly io our house." 

" Would to heaven she had never entered it I But it is 
Dottoo late. Sfaemayleave — she shall leave, immediately." 

"Mother I" burst out Guy. Never dnoe she bore hmi, 
had his mother heard her name uttered in such a tone. 

She stood petrified. 

"Mother, you are unjust, beartlese, cruel. She shall not 
leave ; she shall not, I say 1" 

"Guy, how dare you speak to your mother in that 
way?" 

" Yes, &ther, I dare. I'll dare anything rather than — " 

" Stop. Mind what you are saying — or you may repent 
it." 

And Mr. Hali&x, shaking in that low tone to which his 
?oice fell in serious displeasure, l^d a heavy hand on tht^ 
lad's shoulder. Father and son exchanged fiery glances. 
The mother, terrified, rushed between them. 

" Don't, John 1 Don't be angry with him. He could not 
help it, — my poor boy !" 

At her piteous look, Guy and his father buth drew back, 
John put nis arm round his wife, and made her wt down. 
She was trembling exceedingly. 

" You see, Guy, how wrong you have been. How could 
vou wound your mother so f " 

" I did not mean to wound her," the Ijid answered. " I 
only wished to prevent her from being unjust and unkind 
to one to whom ^e must show all justice and kiiidness. On 
whom I respect, esteem — whom I love." 

" Love I" 

"Yes, motherl Yes, fiither! Ilovc hei. I intend Ic 
starry her." 

Guy siud this with an sir of quiet determination, ven 
different from the usual impetuodty wf his character. 11 
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was easy lo perceive that a great change Lad come ovei 
dim ; that in this passion, the eilent growth of wliicli nc 
one had suspected, he was moat thoroaghly in earnest 
From the boy he had suddenly started up into the man ; 
and his parents saw it. 

They looked at him, and then moumfally at one another 
The fetner was the first to speak, 

" All this is very sudden. Ton should have told us of it 
before." 

" I did not know it myself till — till very lately," the 
youth answered more softly, lowering his head and hlush- 
mg. 

" Ib Miss Silver— is the lady aware of it ?" 

" No." 

" That is well," said the father, after a pause. "In this 
silence you have acted as an honorable lover should, towards 
her ; as a dutiful son should act towards his parents." 

Ouy looked pleased. He stole his hand nearer his mother'a, 
but me neither took it nor repelled it ; she seemed quite 
Ntunned. 

Atthispoint I noticed that Maud bad crept into the room; 
— I sent her out agiun as quickly as I could. Alas 1 this was 
the first secret that needed to be kept from her ; the first 
p^fiil mystery in our happy, happy home 1 

In any such home the " first fiuling in love," whether oi' 
son or ^ughter, necessarily makes a great change. Greater 
if the former than the latter. There is ofteu a pitiiul truth 
— I know not why it should be so, but so it is — in the 
foolish rhyme, wbioh the mother had langhingly said over 
to me this morning I — 



And when, as in this case, the son wishes to marry oue 
whom his fethar may not wholly approve, whom his mother 
dues not heartily love, surely the pain is deepened tenfold. 

Those who in the dazzled vision of youth see only the 
beauty and splendor of love — first love, who deem it oom 
prises the whole of life, beginning, ^m, and end — may mar- 
vel that I, who have been young, and now am old, see ac 
I WW that night, not only the lover's, but the parents' side 
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of il« qaeetioii. I felt overwhelmed witb sadnesa, aa, view 
idg the titree, I coanted ap in all its bearings and ood 
aeqaences, near and remote, this attachment of ponr Guy's. 

*' Well, &ther," he eud at laat, gnesmng by intuition that 
the Other's heart would best nnderstand his own. 

"Well, my eon," John answered, sadly. 

" You were young once," 

" So I was ;" with a tender glance upon the lad's heat&] 
ud excited countenance. " Do not suppose I cannot feel 
iritli yon. Still, I wian yon had been less precipitate." 

"You were little older than I am when you married?' 

" Bat my marri^e was rather different from this pro- 
jected one of yours. I knew yonr mother well, and she 
knew me. Both of us had been tried — by trouble which we 
shared together, by absence, by many and various cares. 
We chose one anolJier, not hastUy or blindly, bat with free 
will and open eyes. Xo, Guy," he added, speaking 
earnestly and softly, " mine was no sudden fancy, no frantic 
pasmoD. I honored yonr mother above all women. I loved 
r.er as my own souL" 

'^So do I love Louise. 1 would die for her any day." 

At the son's impetuofflty the father smiled ; not inoredu 
lonely, only sadly. 

AH this while the mother had sat motionless, never utter- 
ing a sound. Suddenly, hearing a footstep and a light knock 
at the door, she darted forward and locked it, crying, in a 
voice that one could have hardly recognised as hers — 

" No admittance 1 Go away," 

A note was pushed in under the door. Mrs. Halifax 
picked it up;— opened it, read it mechanically, and sat down 
again ; tafcmg no notice even when Guy, catching sight of 
the hand-writing, eagerly seized the paper. 

It was merely a line, stating ^Mlss Sliver's wish to leave 
BeechwDod immediately ; signed with her full name — her 
right name — " Louise Eugeme d' Ai^nt." 

A postscript added : " Your silence I shall take as per- 
misNon to depart ; and shall be gone early to-morrow." 

■'To-morrow! Gone to-morrow! And she does not 
Bven know that — that I love her. Mother, yon have ruined 
u} happiness. I will never for^ve yon — never 1" 

Kever forgive his mother ! His mother, who had borne 
bim, nursed mm, reared him ; who had loved bim with that 
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■.ove — ^like none other in the world — the love of a womia 
for her first-bom son, all these twenty-one years I 

It was hard. I think the moat paswonate lover, in reason- 
able moments, would allow that it was hard. No marvel 
that even her husband's elaap could not remove the look of 
heart-broken, Bpeechless suffering which settled stonily down 
in Ursola's &ce, as she watched her boy — storming about, 
Eiirious with uncontrollable passion and pain. 

At last, motter-like, she forgot the oassion in pity of the 
uein. 

" He is not strong yet ; he will do uimself harm. Let me 
go to bim I John, let me I" Her husband released her. 

Faintly, with a weak, uncertain walk, she went np to Guy 
and touched his arm. 

"You must keep quiet, or you will be ill. I cannot have 
my son ill — not for any ^1. Come, sit down — here, bedde 
your mother." 

She was obeyed. Looking into her eyes, and seeing no 
anger there, nothing but grief and love, the young man's 
right spirit came into him agiun. 

" O, mother, mother, forgive me 1 I am so miserable — so 
miserable." 

He laid his head on her shoulder. She kissed and clasped 
bim close — her boy who never conld be wholly hers again, 
who had learned to love someone else dearer than his mother. 

After a while she said, " Father, shake hands with Guy 
Tell him, that we forgive his being angry with us ; that per- 
hftps, some day—" 

She etoppei^ uncertain as to the Other's mind, or seeking 
utrength for her own. 

"&me day," John continued, "Guy will find out that we 
san have nothing— in the world — except our children's good 
—so dear to us as their happiness." 

Guy looked up, beaming with hope and joy. "O&therl 
mother ! will you, indeed — " 

"We will indeed say nothing," the &ther answered, 
miiling; "nothing, until to-morrow. Then we will all three 
Dalk the matter quietly over, and see what can be done." 

Of course, I knew to a certainty the oondioon they would 
nmelo 

17* 
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I^TS that ni^t, aa I Bat up pondering over all that had 
liappened, Mrs. Halilkx came into 1117 room. 

Sne looked round ; asked me, according to her wont, it 
(here was anything I wanted before she retired for the night? 
—'(Ursula was as good to me as any sister) — then stood by 
my easy-chair. I would not meet ner eyes, bnt I saw her 
htmds flattering in their restless way. 

I pointed to her accustomed chair. 

" No, I cant sit down. I must say good night." Theii, 
coming at once to the point—" Phineas, you are always up 
first in the morning. Will you — John thinis it had better 
be from yon — will yon ^ve a message ^otn na to— Maud's 
governess ?" 

" Yes. What shall I say ?" 

" Merely, that we request she will not leave Beecliwood 
imtil we have seen her." 

If Miss Silver had overheard the manner and tone of that 
" request," I donbt if it would not have hastened rather 
than delayed her departure. But, God help the poor mother! 
her wounds were still fresh. 

" Would it not be better," I suggested, " if you were to 
write to her ?" 

" I can't ; no, I can't" — spoken with the sharpness of ex 
ceeding p^n. Soon after, as in a Mnt apology, she added, 
" I am so tired ; we are very late to-night." 

" Yes ; it is almost morning. I thought yon were both 
m bed." 

" No ; we have been «tting talking in Guy's room. His 
&ther thought it would be better." 

*' And is all settled ?" 

«1«9." 

Haling told me this, and having as it were by sndi • 
eonolosion confessed it was right, the question should be 
tbna '■■ settled," Guy's mother seemed more herself. 

"Tes," she repeated, "John thinks it ought to be. Al 
^east, that she should know Gay's-— the feeUng with which 
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Guj regfirds her. I^ after the probation of a year, it fitiL 
remuns, and he la content to be^ life on a small income, 
we have given our consent to our son's marriage." 

\t Btruck me bow tbe mother's mind entirely dwelt on 
the one party b thia matter — " Guy's feelings" — " Our son'i 
marriage" — and bo on. The other side of the qnedtion, oi 
the possibility of any hindrance there, never seemed to en 
ter her imagination. Perhaps It would not, even into mine 
ibr I shared the &mily ftutb in its best-beloved GKiy ; but 
for Mrs. Halifax's so entirely ignoring the idea that any 
oOQSent except ber son's and his parents' was uecesxary to 
this marri^e. 

" It wtII not part him &om us so very much, you see, 
Phineas," she said, evidently trying to view the bright side 
— " and she has no relatives living — not one. For income 
— Guy will have the entire profit of tbe Norton Bury mills ; 
(md they might begin, as we did, in the old Norton Bury 
house — the dear old house," 

The thought of her own youn^ days seemed to come, 
soothingly and sweet, taking the stmg out of ber psun, show- 
ing her how it was but right and justice that Nature's holy 
law should be fulfilled — that children, in their turn, should 
love, and marry, and be happy, like their parents, 

" Yea," she answered, as I gently hinted thia ; " I know 
rou are right ; all is quite right, and as it should be, though 
it was a shock at fii^t. No matter ; John esteems her — 
John likes her. For me — oh, I shall make a capital — what 
IS itP^a capital motfier-in4aw — in time I" 

With that smile, which was almost cheerful, she bade 
me good night — rather hastily, perhaps, as if she wished to 
leave me while her cheerfulness lasted. Then I heard her 
a.i'p along the passage, pauung once — most likely at 
Guy's room door; her own closed, and the house was in 
silence. 

I rose early in themomini, ; — not one whit too eai'ly, fo. 
I met iCss Silver in the hc^ bonneted and shawled, car 
rying down with her own hands a poition of her chattels. 
She evidently contemplated an immediate departure. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that, without betraying my 
ruasons, whieG, of course, was impossible, I could perauade 
her to change her determination. 

Poor girl 1 last night's events had apparently shaken hei 
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from thtit iodifierence whicli she seemed to think tfa« bo8l 
armor of a helpless, proud govemeSB against the world. 
She would scarcely listen to a word. She was in extreme 
e^tatioD ; half-a-dozen times she insisted on leaving, and 
then sat down ag^. 

I had not given her credit for so much wholesome irreso 
lation — 80 muoh genuine feeling. Her maimer almost eour 
rinced me of a fact which every one else seemed to bold 
ts cert^, but which I myself should have liked to see 
proved ; namely, that Guy, in asking her love, would have 
— what in every right and happy marriage a man ought to 
have — the knowledge that the love was his before he asked 
for it. 

Seeing this, my heart warmed to the girl. I respected 
her brave departure— I rejoiced that it was needless. Wil- 
lingly I would have quieted her distress with some hopeiiil, 
ambiguous word, but that would have been trenching, as no 
one ever ought to trench, on the lover's sole right. So I 
held my tongue, watching with an amused pleasure the 
color hovering to and fro over that usually impassive fao6 
At last, at the opening of the study door — we stood in the 
hall stiU — those blushes rose up to her forehead in one in- 
voluntary tide. 

But it was only Edwin, who had lately taken to a habii 
of getting up very early, — to study mathematios. He 
looked surprised at seeing me with Misa Silver. 

" What IS that box ? She is not going ?" 

"No; I have been entreating her not. Add your per- 
su^ions, Edwin." 

For Edwin, with all his quietness, was a lad of much wis- 
dom, great influence, and no little penetration. I felt 
inclined to believe that though as yet he had not been let 
into the secret of last night, he guessed it pretty well already. 

He might have done, by the peculiar manner in which he 
vent up to the governess and took her hand. 

" Pray stay ; I beg of you." 

She made no more ado, but stayed. 

I left her with Edwin, and took my usual morning walk, 
np and down the garden, till breaktaat-time. 

A strange and painful break&at it was, even thoagh tiu 
mtfflt important mement of its painfulness, Cruy, was but- 
|»ly absent. The rest of us kept up a firagmentary, ftvk 
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ward coEversat.on, everyone ruiind the room looking, ac 
indeed one might have expected they would look, with one 
exception. 

Mi88 Silver, wiio from her behavior last night, and her 
demeanor to me this morning, I had supposed would now 
have gathered np all her baaghtineea to resist Guy's parents 
—as, ignorant both of his feelings and their intention? 
jwards her, a young lady of her proud spiiit might well 
eaist — was, to my astonishment, as mild and meek as this 
si.ft, spring morning. Nay, like it, seemed often on the very 
verge of the melting mood. More than once, her drooping 
sye-lashes were gemmed with tears. And when, the break- 
fast-table being quickly deserted — Edwin, indeed, had left It 
almost immediately — she, sitting absently in her place, wa£ 
gently touched by Mrs. Halifax, she started up, with tht 
same vivid rush of color that I had before noticed. It com- 
pletely altered the expression of her &ce ; made her look 
ten years younger — ten years happier, and, being bappier, 
ten times more amiable. 

This expression — ^I was not the only one to notice it- 
was, by some intuition, reflected on the mother's. It made 
softer thao any speech of hers to Miss Silver, the few 
words — 

"My dear, will you come with me into the study?" 

" To lessons ? Yes, I beg your pardon I Maud — where 
is Maud ?" 

" Never mind lessons ^ust yet. We will have a Uttle chat 
with my son. Uncle Phmeas, you'll oome ? Will you come, 
too, my dear P" 

" If you wish it." And with an wr of unwonted obedi- 
ence, she followed Mrs. Halifax. 

Poor Guy ! — confused young lover ! — meeting for the first 
time after his confession the acknowledged object of his 
preference — I really felt sorry for him I And, except that 
women have generally twice as much self-control m such 
cases as men — and Miss Silver proved it — I might even have 
been sorry for her. But then her uncertainties would soon 
be over. She had not to make — all her family being aware 
ihe was then and there making it — that terrible " offer of 
marriage," which, I am given to understand, is, even under 
the most &vorable circumstances, as formidable as going np 
CA the oaonon's month. 
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I speak of it jeatingl;^, lus we all jested aneasilr tha\ 
ia'>niuig, save Mrs. EEalifiix, who scarcely spoke a word. 
At length, when Miaa Silver, growing painfully restleas, 
again referred to "lessons,'' she aaid— 

"Not yet, I want Maud for half an hour. Will you 
be 60 kind as to take my place, and sit with my son the 
while P" 

"Oh, certainly!" 

I was vexed with her — really vexed — for that ready 
iissent ; but then, who knows the ins and outs of womcn't 
ways? At any rate, for Guy's sake this must be got over 
— the quicker the better. His mother rose. 

" My SOD, my dear boy I" She leant over him, whisper- 
ing — I think she kissed him — then slowly, qnietly, she 
walked oat of the study. I followed. Outside the door 
we parted, and I heard her go up-sttura to her own room. 

It might have been half an hour afterwards, when Maud 
and I, coming in from the garden, met her standing in the 
hall. No one was with her, and she was doing nothing ; 
two very remarkable &cts in the daily life of the mother of 
the {soDsiy. 

Maud ran up to her with some primroses. 

" Very pretty, very pretty, my child." 

"But yoii don't look at them — you don't care for them— 
ni go and show them to Miss Silver." 

"No," was the hasty answer. "Come back, Maud — 
Miss Silver is occupied." 

Making some excuse, I sent the child away, for I saw 
that even Maud's presence was intolerable to her mother. 
That poor mother, whose suspense was growing into posi- 
tive agon^ I 

She waited — standing at the dining-room window — listen- 
ing — going in and out of the hall,-— for another ten minutes. 

" It is very strange — very strange indeed. He promised 
X> come to tell me ; surely at least he ought to come and 
tell me first — me, his mother — " 

She stopped at the word, oppressed by exceeding piun. 

" Hark I was that the study door f" 

" I think so ; one minute more and yon will be quite 
asrtain." 

Ay ! one minnte more, and n-e were quite certun. The 
Toong lovei entered — his bittei' tidings written on his &oe 
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" She has refused me, mother. I never shall be happ} 
more." 

Poor Guy! — I slipped out of his Mght and left the lad 
ilone with nis mother. 

Another hour passed of tnis strange, strange day. The 
house seemed painfully quiet. Maud, disconsolate and cross, 
had taken herself away to the beech-wood with Walter ; the 
father and Edwin were busy at the mills, and had sent woid 
hat neither would return to dinner. I wandered from room 
to room, always excepting that shut-up room where, as I 
took care, no one should disturb the mother and son. 

At last I heard them both going np-stairs — Guy was still 
too lame to walk without assistanoe. I heard the poor lad's 
fretful tones, and the soothing, cheerful voice that answered 
them. " Verily," thought I, " if, since he must fall in love, 
Guy had only fixed his ideal standard of womanhood a little 
nearer home— if he had only chosen for his wife a woman 
a little more like his mother I" But I suppose that would 
have been expecting impossibilities. 

Well, he had been refused ! — our Guy, whom we all would 
have imagined irresistible — our Guy, " whom to look on was 
to love." Some harsh folk might say this might be a good 
lesson for the lad— nay, for most lads ; but I deny it. — I 
doubt if any young man, meeting at the outset of life a re- 
jection hke {hia, which either ignorance or heedlessness on 
the woman's part bad made totally unexpected, ever is the 
better for it : perhaps, for many years, cruelly the worse. 
For, most women being qiiicksighted about love, and most 
men — especially young men— hlmd enough in its betrayal, 
— any woman who wUfully allows an offer only to refuse it, 
lowers not only herself but her whole sex, for a long, long 
time after in the lover's eyes. At least I think so ; — as I wa< 
thinking, m the way old bachelors are prone to moralize over 
such thmgs, when, coming out of Guy's room I met Mrs- 
Halifax. 

She croBSei' the passage, hastily but noiselessly, to a small 
ante-room which Miss Silver had for her own private stndy 
— out of which half-a-dozen stairs led to the chamber where 
he and her pupil sat. The ante-room was open, the Wi 
ehambei door closed. 

" She is in there P" 

" I believe she ia," 
28 
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Haya mother stood irresolate. Her knit brow and ner 
vooB maimer betrayed some detenninatioD slie had come to^ 
wliich had cost her hard : saddenly ahe turned to me. 

" Keep the children oat of the way, will yon, Fhineaa ? 
Dont let them know— don't let anybody know — aboai 
Gny." 

*' Of course not." 

** There is some mistake — there must be some mistaka 
Peihaps she is not sure of onr consent — his father's and 
Oiine ; very right of her — very right I I honor her for hei 
indecision. Bat she must be assured to the contrary — ^my 
boy's peace mast not be sacrificed. You nnderstand, 



Ay, perhaps better than she did herself poor mother I 
Yet, when in answer to the hasty knock, I caught a 
glimpse of Miss Silver opening the door — Miss Silver, with 
heir all falling down dJaheveUed, and features swollen with 
crying, — I went away completely at &u1t, as the standers- 
by seem doomed to be in all love a&irs. I began to hope 
Jiat this would settle itself somehow — in all parties under- 
Aanding one another after the good old romantic Gabion, 
and " bring very happy to the end of their lives." 

I saw nothing more of anyone, until tea-time: when Mrs 
Hali&i: and the governess came in together. Something in 
their manner struck me — one being subdued and gentle, the 
other tender and kind. Both, however, were exceedingly 
^rave — nay, sad ; but it appeared to be that sadness whidi 
LS received ^ inevitable, and is quite distinct from either 



Neither Guy nor Edwin, nor the fiither, were present. 
When John's voice was heard in the hall, Misa Silver had 
inst risen to retire with Maud. 

" Good night," the mother answered jn the samewhisp^ 
—rose, kissed her kindly, and let her go. 

When Edwin and lus father appe^^, they too looked 
remarkably grave — as grave as if they had known by intui- 
tion all the trouble in ^e house. Of course, no one referred 
to it. The motter merely noticed how late they were, and 
how tired they both looked. Supper passed in silence, uid 
then £ Iwin touk up Via candle to go to bed. 

His fiither called him back. "Edwin, yoa will tb 
member ?" 
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"I will, fethei-.' 

" ^metbiug is anuBH with Edwin," said his motner, when 
Che two younger boys had closed the door behind them 
" What did you wish him to remember ?" 

Her husband's sole reply was to draw her to him with 
that peculiarly tender gaze, which she knew well to be the 
.orcwaming of trouble ; troable he could not save her fVom 
— ojuld only help her to bear. Ursula Md her head on his 
houlder with one deep sob of long-smothered pain. 

" I suppose you know all. I thought yon would soon 
guess. Oh, John, our happy days are over I Our children 
are children no more." 

*' But ours still, love — always will be ours." 

" What of that, when we can no longer make them 
happy ? When they look for happiness to others and not to 
us ? My own poor boy I To think that his mother can 
ndther give him comfort, nor save him pain, any more." 

She wept bitterly. 

When she was somewhat soothed, John, making her sit 
down by him, but turning a little from her, bade her tell 
him all that had happened to-day. A few words explained 
the history of Guy's rejection, and its cause, 

" She lovea some one else. When I — as his mother — went 
and asked her the question, she confessed this." 

"And what did you say ?" 

"What could I say? I could not blame her. I waa 
even sorry for ber. She cried so bitterly, and be^ed me to 
forgive her. I sdd I did, &eely, and hoped she would be 



hapOT.** 
"That' 



lat was ri^ht. I am glad yon siud bo. Did she tel) 
you who he — thia lover, was ?" 

" No. She sdd she could not, until he gave her permis- 
rion. That whether they would ever be married, she did 
not know. She knew nothing, save that he was good and 
kind, and the only creature in the world who had ever car«4 
for her." 

" Poor girl !" 

" John," — startled by his manner — " you have something 
10 tell me? You know who this is — ^this man who hai 
■tood between my son and his happiness 7" 

"Yes, I do know." 

I cannot iay how &r thf* niother saw — what, as if by ■ 
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flaah of ngbcning /did; bat Bbe looked ap inherLaaband'i 
■ice, wilh a sadden speeiihleBs dread. 

" Love, it ia a great miafortuDe, bat it U do one's blame 
■ — nrfther oars, nor theirB — they never thought of Guv's 
loviM her. He says so— -Edwin himseif.'- 

*' £ it Edwin ?" — in a cry as if her heart was breakiDg. 
" His own brother — ^his very own brother [ my poor 

Well might the mother mourn ! Well might the &ther 
^k as if years of care had been added to his life that day I 
For a disMter like thia happening in any honsehold — espe- 
dally a honsehold where love is recognised as a tan^ble 
truth, neither to be langhed at, passed carelessly over, nor 
lectured down — makes the lamily cease to be a family, in 
many things, from henceforward. The two strong^t 
feelings of life clash ; the bond of brotherly unity, in its 
perfectness, is broken for ever. 

For some minutes we sat, bewildered as it were, thinking 
of the tale as if it had been told of some other family than 
oars. Mechanioally the mother rdsed her eyes ; the first 
object they chanced to meet was a rade water-color draw- 
ing, kept, coarse daab as it was, beoaase it was the only 
reminder we had of what never could be recalled— one red- 
oheeked child with a hoop, staring at another red-cbeekcd 
child with a nosegay — supposed to represent little Edwin and 
little Gay. 

" Guy taught Edwin to walk, Edwin made Guy le&m 
his letters. How fond they were of one another — those two 
boys. Now — ^brother will set against brother I They will 
never feel like brothers — never again." 

" Love — " 

"Don't, John ! don't apeak to me just yet. It is so ter- 
nble to think of. Both my boys— both my two noble 
boys I to be miserable for that girl'a sake. Ob I that she 
had never darkened our doors. Oh 1 that she had never 
been bom." 



" Never 1" cried the mother desperately ; " I will nol 
»Uow it. Gay is the eldest. His brother has acted meanly 
So has she. No, J^hn, I will not allow it." 

"Ton will not allow what has already hanpenrd — what 
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Proviclence has permitted to happen ? TJrBula, yoa toilet 
^they love one another." 

This one fa«ti — this solemn upholding of the pr&eininent 
right and law of love, — which law John believed in, they 
both believed in, ao sacredly and firmly — appeared to force 
itself upon Mrs. Hali&x's mind. Her passion subdued. 

" I cannot judge clearly. You can — always. Husband, 
elp me!" 

" Poor wife 1 — poor mother !" he uttered, caressing hei , 
nd in that caress himself all but giving way — " Alas I that 
I should have brought thee into such a sea of trouble." 

Perhaps he referred to the circumstance of hia bringing 
Miss Silver into our house ; perhaps to his own blindness, 
or want of parental caution, in throwing the young people 
continually together. However, John was not one to la- 
ment over things inevitable ; or by overweening blame of 
his own want of foresight, to imply a doubt of the foresee- 
ing of Providence. 

" Love," he said, " I fear we have been too anxious to play 
Dms ex maehind with our children, forgetting in whose 
Hands are marrying and saving in marriage — life's crosses 
and life's crowns. Troub^ lias come when we looked not 
for it. We can but try to see the right course, and seeing 
t, to act upon it." 

Ursula assented — ^with a bursting heart it seemed — but 
still sfae assented, believing even as m her young days, that 
her husband's will was wisest, best. 

He told her, in few words, all that Edwin bad that day 
confessed to his iather ; how these two, being much toge- 
ther, had become attached to one another, as young folks 
will — couples whom no one would ever tiiink suited each 
for each — except Nature, and the instincts of their own 
hearts. Absorbed m this love — which Edwin solemnly de 
dared, was never openly declared till this morning — they 
neither of them thought of Guy. And thus things Dad be- 
&llen — things which no earthly power could remove or obli- 
terate — things in which, whatever way we looked, all seemed 
darkness. We could but walk blindly on, a step at a time, 
trusting to that Futh, of which all our lives past bad borne 
eonfirmation — the firm laith that evil itself is to the 9m> 
pie and God-fearing but the di^uised messenger of good 

Something like this Jvhn said, talking as hia wife loved 
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to bear him tall — every quiet, low vord droppiDfr IJk« 
biilin npon her grieved heart ; not trying to deceive hei 
into the notion that pain is not pun, but showinj^ her Low 
bjst to bear it. At length she looked np, as if with God'a 
help — and her hoeband's comfortii^ — she could bear it. 

" Only one thing — Gay does not know. He need not 
know juBt yet — not tJU he is stronger. Surely Edwin wiP 
a<>t tell him." 

"No; he promised me he wonld not. Do not start so. 
Indeed, there is no fear." 

But that very assurance seemed to rouae it. She b^an 
straining her ears to catch the least noise in the rooms over 
head— the boys' room, Guy and Walter shared one; 
Edwin had his to himself 

" They surely will not meet. Yet Guy sometimes likea 
sitting over Edwin's fire. Hark 1 — was not that the oreaV- 
ing of Guy's room-door ?" 

*' Love — " detuning her. 

"I know, John. I am not thinking of going. Gay 
might suspect something. No, indeed I am not s&aid 
They were always fond of one another — my boys," 

She sat down, violently forcing herself not to listen, not 
to fear. But the truth was too strong for her. 

" Hark I I am snre they are talkmg. John, yon said 
Edwin promised?" 

" Faithfully promised," 

" But i£, by some acddent, Guy found out the truth f 
Hark I they are talking very lond. That is a chiur &Ilen. 
Oh, John--don't keep me ! My boys — my boys." And 
she ran np-stairs in an agony. 

What a sight for a mother's eyes. Two brothers — of 
whom it had been our boast that from babyhood they had 
never been known to lift a hand against each other — now 
struggling together like C^ and Abel. And from the friry 
in their faces, the quarrel might have had a similar en^g, 

"Guy!— -Edwin 1" Bat the mother might as well have 
ehrieked to the winds. 

The fether came and parted them, " Boys, are yougonf 
mad? fighting like brutes in this way. Shame, Guy I 
Edwin, I trusted you." 

" I could not help it, &ther. He had no right to steal 
nto my room - no right to snatch her letter &rom me." 
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" It was her letter, then ?" cried G ly, ftuiously Sh« 
imtee to yon ? Yon were writing back to her ?" 

Edwin made no answer ; but held out his hand for tha 
letter, with that look of white passion in him so rarely 
seen — perhaps not thrice since his infimcy, Guy toot no 
heed. 

" Give it me back, Guy ; — I warn you," 

"Not till I have read it. I have a right," 

** Ton have none. She is mine." 

" Yours ?" Guv laughed in his &ce. 

" Yea, mine. Ask my fiither— aak my mother. They 
know." 

"Mother I" — the letter fell from the poor lad's hand. 
" Mother, you would not deceive me. He only says it tc 
vex me. I was in a passion, I know. Mother, it isn't 
true ?" 

His piteous tone — the almost ciiildish way m which he 
caught at her sleeve, as she turned from him — ah, poor 
Guyl 

"Edwin, is it my brother Edwin? Who would havb 
thought it?" Half bewildered, he looked from one to the 
other of us all ; but no one spoke, no one contradicted him, 

Edwin, his passes qmte gone, stooped in a sorrowful and 
humble way to pick up his betrothed's letter. Then Guy 
flew at him, and caught him by the collar. 

"You coward I — how dared you? No, I wont hurt 

him; she is fond of him. Go away, every one of yon. Oh, 
mother, mother, mother !" 

He fell on her neck, sobbing. She gathered him in Iter 
anus, as she had used to do in his culdhood ; and so ve 
\f-{t diem. 

'^As one whom his mother comfortah!^ 

Ay, prophet of Israel, thou wert wise. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

'OHK and I sat over the study fire till long after midnight 

Many an anxious watch I had kept with him, but none 

sadder than this. Because now, for the first time, our house 

was divided against itself. A sorrow had entered it, not 
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from inthout bat from within — a Borrow which we could not 
meet and bear, as a family Alas I darker and darker had 
the hitter truth forced itself upon as, that neither joy nor 
affiiutioD would ever find oa as a iamil/ again. 

I think all parents must feel cmelly a pang like this — the 
first trouble in which the^ cannot hdp their children — the 
6rst time when those children must learn to stand alone, 
each for himself, compelled to carry his own burthen and 
work out, well or ill, his individual fife. When the utmost 
the wisest or tenderest father can do, ia to keep near with 
outstretched hand that the child may cling to, assured of 
finding sympathy, coonsel, and lore. 

If tUs &ther had stood aloof all his life, on some pinnaole 
of paternal "pride," paternal "dignity" — if he had not 
maae himself his boys* comranioD, counsellor, and friend^ 
how great would have been his terrors now I 

For, as we both knew well— too well to trust ourselves tc 
say it — if there was one thing in the world that ruins a lad, 
drives him to despei'ation, enuta the door upon him, and 
spens many another door, of which the entrance is the very 
eate of heU — ^it is such a disappointment as this which had 
happened to our Guy. 

His &ther saw it all. Saw it dearer, crueller, than even 
his mother could see. Yet when, very late, almost at dawn, 
she came in, with the tidings that Guy was himself again 
now — sleeping as quietly as a child — her husband was ab!o 
to join in her deep thankfulness, and give her hope for the 
days to come. 

" But what is to be done with Giy? " 

" God knows," John answered. Bnt his tone expressed 
a meaning different from that generally conveyed in the 
words ; a meaning which the mother oaught at once, and 
rested on. 

"Ay — you are right. He knows 1" — And so they went 
iw&y together, almost content. 

Next morning I woke late ; the sunshine falling across my 
bed, and the sparrows chattering lond in the ivy. I had 
been dreaming with a curious pertinacity, of the old days at 
llose Cottage, the days when John first fell in love with 
Ursula. 

" Uncle Phineas." I heard myself called. 

It was John's son, who sat opponte, with wan, wild eyes. 
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uid a settled aDguish oa his month — ^that merry, handsome 
mouth — ^the only really handsome month in the family. 

" Yon are up early, my hoy." 

*' What was the good of lying in bed ? I am not ill. 
Beddes, I wish to go ahout as naual. I don't wish anybody 
to think that — that I care." 

He stopped — evidently fighting bard against himself A 
new lesson, alas ! for our Guy. 

" Was I too violent last night f I did not mean it. I 
mean to be a man. Not the first man whom a lady haa 
retused — eh?" And braving it out, he began to whistle; 
but the lips fell— the frank brow grew knotted with pain. 
The lad broke Into a passion of misery. 

The chief business was, that he had been deceived. Un- 
wittingly, we well believed — but still deceived. Many little 
things he told me — Guy's was a nature that at once spent 
and soothed itself, by talking — of Miss Silver's extreme 
gentleness and kindness towards him; a kindness which 
seemed so like, so cruelly like love. 

Love! — Oh, she loved me. She told me bo. Of conrsel 
—I was Eldwin's brother." 

Ay, there was the sting, which never could be removed; 
which might rankle in the boy's heart for life. He had not 
only lost his love, but what is more precious than love — faith 
in womankind. He began to make light of his losings — tc 
think the prize was not so great after all. He sat on my 
bed, singing — Goy had a fine voice and ear — singing out of 
mockery, songs which I had an especial aversion to — light 
songs written by an Irishman, Mr. Thomas Moore, about 
girla and wine, and being " far from the lips we love," but 
always ready enough "to make love tothebpsweare near." 
Then, laughmg at me, he threw up the window aikd looked out. 

I think it was wrong of those two, wrong and selfish, as 
all lovers are — young lovers in the flush of their happiness; 
I tnink it was cruel of Edwin and Louise to walk up and 
down there, in the elder brother's very eyes. 

For a moment he strn^led against bis passion. 

" Uncle Phineas, just look here. How charming ! Hi, 
hal Did yon ever see such a couple of fools?" 

Fools, may be, but happy ; happy to the very core — 
thoroughly engrossed in their happiness. The e1d«rbroth« 
was slmost maddened by it. 
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" He muBt mind what he does — tell him so, Viele Plnncs.-u» 
— it would be safer. He mv«t miad, or I will not anHuei 
for myself. I was fond of Edwin — I was indeed — but now 
It seems xometimes aa if I fuUed him," 

"Guyl" 

"Oh, if it had been a stranger, and not he ! If it had 
been any one in the world except my brother !" 

And m that bitter cry, the lad's heart melted again ; il 
was such a tender heart — his mother's heart. 

After a time he recovered himself, and came down with 
ffle to breakfast, as he bad insisted upon doine ; met them 
all, even Miss Silver — and Edwin, who had {daced himself 
by her side with an sar of right. These lovers, however 
deeply grieved they looked — and to do them justice, it was 
reaUy bo — needed not to be grieved over by any of us. 

M'or, looking at the father and mother, would we have 
dared to grieve over th^m. In the silent watches of the 
night, heart to heart, hnsband and wife had taken counsel 
together; together bad carried their sorrow to the only 
Ijghtener of burthens. It seemed that theirs was lightened 
that even in this strange entanglement of &te they were 
able to wait patiently — tmBtin|; unto the Almighty mercy 
not only themselves but the children He had g^veu them. 

When, breakfast beine over, John according to his custom 
read the chapter and the prayer — no one rose up or went 
out ; no one refused, even in this anguish of strife, jealousy, 
anddisanion — to repeat after him the "Our Father" of their 
childhood. 

I believe every one of us remembered for years, with an 
awe that was not altogether pain, this morning's chapter and 
prayer. 

When it was ended, worldly troubles closed round us 
agwn. 

Nothing seemed natural. We hung about in twos and 
threes, uncert«n what to do. Guy walked up and down 
alone, TTjh mother asked him if| seeing his foot was so 
wull, he wonid like to go down to the nulls as usual ; bat 
he declined. Miss Silver made some saggestion about 
" lessons," which Edwin J ealoa sly negatived imme<^tely, 
■nd proposed that she and Maud shonld take a drive some- 
where, 

Mra. Halifax eagerly assented, "Lady >ldtovrar hw 
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SMJ Aantmg Lhem both for some time. You trocld like tc 
BO, would yon not, for a day or two ?" swd she, address 
lug the governess. 

Guy caught at this. " Goii^ away, are you P When ?" 

He put the queetioQ to Miss Silver direct — his eyes blaz- 
ing right into her own. She made some coniUsed reply, 
ftbont "leaving immediately." 

" In the carriage, of course ? Shall I have the honor jI 
driving you ?" 

" No," said Edwin, decisively. 

A fierce, vindictive look passed between the brothers- h 
look terrible in itself— more terrible in its warning of daya 
to oome. No wonder the mother shuddered — no wonder 
the young betrothed, pale and alarmed, slipped out of the 
room, Edwin followed her. Then Guy, snatching up his 
sister, lifted her roughly on his knee. 

" Come along, Maud. You'll be my girl now. Nobody 
else wants you. Kiss me, child." 

But the httle lady drew back, 

" So, you hate me too ? Mwin has been teaching yon ■ 
Very well. Get away, you cheat !" 

He pushed her vioientlv aside. Maud began to cry. 

Ker father looked up n-om his book — the book he had not 
been reading — though he bitd seemingly thought it best to 
take no notice of what was passing around bim. 

"■ Come here, Maad, my child. Guy, yoa should not be 
nnkind to yonr little mstor. Try and command yoorael^ 
ru/ dear boy 1" 

The words, though spoken gentlj, almost in a whisper, 
irere more than the lad's chafed spirit could brook. 

" Father, you insult me. I will not bear it. I will quit 
the room." 

He went out, shutting the dpor passionately after bim. 
Hia mother rose up to follow him — then sat down agwn. 
The eyes that she lifted to her husband were deprecating, 
fjcseeching, heavy with a speechless pain. 

For John — he said nothing. Not though, as was plain 
to see, this, the first angry or disrespectful word be had ever 
reci-'ived from any one of his children, stmck him like an 
irrow ; for a moment stirred him even to wrath— holy wrath 
—the just displeasure of a &ther who feels that the least 
portion ot his child's sin is the sin aeainst him. Perhapt 
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UuB very feeliug, distiact from, Euid far t-«yond, all penona 
b'iign.ttion, all sense of offemlod digoi'.y, made tbe aoger 
strangely brief— so brie^ that when Uie other children, 
awed and startled, looked for some ebullition of it, — ^lo J 
it was all gone. In its stead was soir.ething at whitjk the 
children, more awed stiU, crept out of the room. 

TJrsola even, alarmed, looked in bis taoe as if tor the first 
ime she could not comprehend her husband. 

"John, you should forgive poor Guy; he did not intend 
any harm." 

" No — no." 

*'And be is BO very miserable. Kever before did he &i] 
m bis daty to you." 

" But what if I have fiuled in mine to him ? — What if — 
you used to say I could not understand Guy — 'what if Ibave 
come short towards hhn ? I, that am accountable to Grod 
for every one of my children," 

"John — John "—she knelt down and put heramu romid 
his neck. "Husband, do not look unhappy. I did not 
mean to blame you— we may be wrong, both of us — aH of 
ns. But we will not be afraid. We Enow Who pities us, 
even aa we pity our children." 

Thus she spoke, and more to the same pnrport ; but it 
waa a long time before her words brought any consolation. 
Then the parents talked together, trying to arrange some 
plan wheieby Guy's mind might be occupied and soothed, 
or else £dwin removed out of his ught for a little while. 
Onoe I hinted at the advantage of Guy's leaving home ; but 
Mrs. Halifax seemed to shrink from this project as though 
it were a foreboding of perpetual exile. 

" No, no ; anytbmg bat that. Beside, Gny wonld not 
wish it. He has never left me in his life. Hia going would 
seem like the general breaking up of the family." 

Alas I she Sd not, would not see that the family was 
already '* broken." Broken, more than either absence, mar- 
riage, or death itself could have effected. 

One thing more we had to oon^der — a thing at once 
latural aod right, in any family, namely, bow to hide ita 
wonnds from the chattering scandalous world. And so, 
when by a happy chance there came over that morning oot 
good friend Lady Oldtower and her carriage lull of daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Halilaz communicated with a simple dignity tJiat 
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qaeOfld all comment, the fact of " my eon Edwin's engage 
ment," and accepted the invitation for Maud and Miss Sil 
Per, wbicli waa willingly repeated and pressed, , 

One thing I noticed, that in speaking of or to tbe girl whc 
in a single day from merely the governess had become, and 
waa sedulously treated as, our own, Mrs. Halifex invariably 
oalled her as heretofore, " Miss Silver," or "my dear," never 
Sy any chance " Louise," or " MademoiseUe D' Argent." 

Before she left Beechwood, Edwin came in and hurriedly 
^K>ke to faia mother. What he said was evidently p^tul 
to both. 

" I am not aware of it, Edwin ; I had not tbe slightest 
mt«ntion of offending her. Is she already made your judge 
and referee as to the actions of your mother ?" 

Edwin was a good lad, though perhaps a little less loving 
than the rest of the boys. His self-restraint, his exceeding 
patience, lulled the threatened storm. 

" But you will be kind to her, mother — I know you irill." 

"Did I not say so ?" 

" And may I bring her to yon here?" 

" If you choose." 

It was the first open recognition between the mother and 
her son's betrothed. Their other meeting had been in pub- 
fic, when, with a sedulons dread, both had behaved exactly 
as UBnal, and no word or manner had betrayed their altered 
relations. Now, when for the first time it was needfiil for 
Miss Silver to be received as a daughter elect, with all the 
natural sympathy due from one woman to another under 
similar circumstances, all the warmth of kindness due from 
a mother to her son's chosen wife — then the want, tht 
mournful want, made itself felt. 

Mrs. Hali&x stood at the dining-room window, tryipg 
vainly to regain self-control. 

" K I could only love her. It only she had made me love 
her I" she muttered sver and over again. 

I hoped, from the bottom of my soul, that Edwin had not 
heard her— had not seen her involuntarily recoil, as he led 
to his mother his handsome girl that he seemed so proud of, 
nis happy affianced wife. Happiness melts some natures, like 
il>ring and sunshine. Louise looked up with swimming eyef>. 

" Oh I be kind to me 1 Nobody v « ever kind to me tiD 
[oamahere!" 
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Hie good )>eart gave way : Mrs. Hali&x opeDed hei aima 

" Be true to Edwin — lov6 £dwin, and I snail love yoi^- 
I am sure I shall." 

Eisang her once or twice, the motlier let foil a few tears 
then sat down, still keeping the girl's hand, and bnsying 
herself with Tarions little kindnesses about her. 

" Are yoa sure yon are well wrapped Bp ? E^win, see 
that she has my fur oloak in the carnage. What oold 
fingers I Have some wine before yoa start, my dear." 

SUss Silver altogether melted ; sobhing, she murmured 
kimething about foi^veness. 

"Nay, did I say a word about forgiveness? Then do 
not you. Let us be patient — we shall all be happy in time." 

"And— Guy?" 

" Guy will be himself soon," returned the mother, rathM' 
proudly. " We will not mention him, if you please, my dear." 

At this moment, Guy must have heard the carriage- 
wheels and guessed Miss Silver was going ; for he appeared 
at the parlor door. He found his mother toying witn Miss 
Silvei-'s band ; — Edwin standing by, proud and glad, with 
his arm clasped round Louise. 

He did not remove it. In his brother's very iace,—per. 
haps because of the expression of that &ce — ^the lover held 
&kst his own. 

Mrs. Halifax rose up, alarmed. " She is just going, Guy. 
Shake hands and bid her good-bye." 

The girl's hand, which was sorrowiuUy and kindly ex ' 
tended, Guy snatched and held fast. 

" Let her pass," cried Edwin, angrily. 

" Most certainly. I have not the least wish to detain her. 
Good-bye 1 A pleasant journey 1" And still keeping her 
hand, he gazed with burning eyes on the features he had so 
loved — as boys do love — with a wild imaginative passion, 
kindled by beauty alone. " I shall clium my rigbt— just for 
once — may I, dster Louise ?" 

With a glance of defiance at Edwin, Guy caught his bro 
thei's betrothed round the waist and kissed her — onoe — 
twice — savagely. 

It was done so suddenly and under such an ingenious 
disguise of " right," that open vengeance was imposable. 
But OS Edwin hurried Louise away, the look that passed be. 
twoot tb* two y 3ung men was enough to blot out henc<v 
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forward all friendship, all brotherhood. That insult would 
never be forgotten. 

She was gone — the hoase was free of her and Edwin too. 
Gny was len alone with me and his mother, 

Mra. Halifax eat sewins- She seemed to take no note of 
his comings and goings— ^ia restless starts — his fits of dark 
mnsbg, when his face grew like the &ce of some stranger, 
some one whom he would have shrank from — any one out 
our own merry Guy. 

" Mother" — the voice startled me — such irritable, intol^ 
rable bitterness, marred its once pleasant tones. "When 
do they come back?" 

" Do you mean " 

"I mean those people." 

"In a week or so. Your brother returns to-night, ol 
course." 

" My brother, eh ? Better not say it — it's an ugly word." 

Mrs, Halifax attempted no reproof; she knew that it 
would have been useless — worse than useless — then. 

" Mother," Guy said at last, coming np and leaning 
(gainst her chair, "you must let me go." 

"Where, my son?" 

"Anywhere— out of their fdght — ^those two. You see, I 
cannot bear it. It maddens me — ^makes me wicked — makes 
me not myself. Or rather makes me truly myst^, which is 
altogether wicked." 

"No, Guy — no, my own boy. Have patience— all this 
will pa&s away." 

" It might, if I had anything to do. Mother," kneeling 
down by her with a piteous gaze — "mother, you need not 
look so wretched. I wouldn't hann Edwin — would not take 
from him his happiness; but to live in sight of it day afler 
day, hoar atler hour — I cant do it I Do not ask me — let 
me get away." 

"Bat where?" 

" Anywhere, as I said ; only let me go &r away &om 
(hem, where no possible news of them can reach me. In 
some place, oh, mother darling ! where I can trouble no one 
md make no one miserable." 

The mother feebly shook her head. As if such a spot 
ould be foimd on earth, while she lived! 

Bat she saw that Guy was right. To expect him to r» 
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nuun at home was cruelty. As he bad s^d, he could not 
bear it — few could. Few even among women — of men 
mnch fewer. One great renunciation is possible, aometimes 
easy, as death may be ; but to " die daily ?" In youth, too, 
with all the passions Tehemt^nt, the self-knowledge and self 
control small? No; Nature herself^ in that universal deure 
to escape, which comes with such a trial, hints at the unna- 
taralneas of the ordeal ; in which soon or late, the weak he 
Dome paralysed or calicos; the strong — God help tliem I— 
are apt to turn wicked. 

Gay's instinct of flight was, his mother felt, wisest, safest, 
best. 

" My boy, yon shall have yout desire ; you shall go." 

I had not expected it of her — at least, not so immediately. 
I had thought, boiuid up in him as she was, accustomed tc 
his daily aght, his osuly fondness — for he was more with her, 
and "'petted" her more than any other of the children — I had 
tbongnt to have seen some reluctance, some grieved entreaty 
— but no ! Not even when, gaining her consent, the boy 
looked up as if her allowing him to quit her was the greatest 
kindness she had ever in his life bestowed. 

" And when shall I go ?" 

" Whenever you choose." 

" To-day, perhaps I might get away to-day ?" 

"Tou can, if you wish, my dear boy." 

But no sooner had she Bsid it, than the full force and 
meaning of the renunciation seemed to burst upon her. , Hei 
fingers, which had been smoothing Guy's hand as it lay on 
her lap, tightly closed round it ; with the other hand she put 
back his hair, ga^ng — gazing, as if it were impos^ble to part 
with him. 

"Guy, — oh, Guy, my heart is breaking! Promise that 
you will try to be yourself again — that you will never b« 
anythingother than my own good boy, if I i^ee to let you 
go?" What he answered, or what further passed between 
them was not for me either to hear or to know. I left the 
room immediately. 

When, some time after John's hour for returning from the 
mills, 1 also returned to the house, I found that everything 
mis settled for Guy's immediate departure. 

There was some business in Spain^something about An 
dalneiBn wool —which his father made the ostensible KBBoa 
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Tor tht jour^iey. It would occupy him and distract hie mind 
besides giving him constant necessity ot change And thev 
say travel is the hest cure for the heartache. We hoped it 
might prove so. 

Perhaps the sorest point, and one that had been left un- 
decided til] both parents saw that in Guy's present mood any 
opposition was hurtful, even dangerous, was the lad's obaii. 
late determination to depart alone. He refused his mother's 
^sonipanionship to London, even his father's across the coun- 
try to the nearest point where one of those new and danger- 
ous things called railways tempted travellers to their de- 
struction. But Guy would go by it — the maddest and 
strangest way of locomotion pleased him best So it was 
settled he should go, as he pleaded, this very day. 

A strange day it seemed — long and yet how short ! Mrs. 
Halifax was incessantly busy. I caught sight of her now 
and then, flitting from room to room, with Guy's books in 
her hand — Guy's linen thrown across her arm. Sometimes 
she stood a few minutes by the window, doing a few stitches 
of necessary work, wMeh, when even nurse Watkins offered 
to do — Jenny, who bad been a rosy lass when Guy was bom 
—she refused abruptly, and went stitching on. 

There were no regular meals that day ; better not, per- 
haps. I saw John come up to his wife as she stood sewing, 
and bring her a piece of bread and a glass of. wine — but she 
could not touch either. 

" Mother, try," whispered Guy, monmfiilly. " What will 
become of me if I have made you ill?" 

" Oh, no fear, no fear !" She smiled, took the wine and 
swallowed it — ^broke off a bit of the bread, — and went on 
with her work. 

The last hour or two passed so confusedly that I do not 
well remember them. I can only call to mind seeing Guy 
and his mother everywhere side by side, doing everj'thing 
together, as if gruda^ng each instant remaining till the final 
instant came. I have also a vivid impression of her astonish 
ing composure, of her calm voice when talking to Guy about 
indefinite trifles, or, though that was seldom, to any other 
af us It never faltered — never lost its rich, ronnd, cheer* 
tulnessoftone; asif she wished him to carry it assnch, and 
no other — the fiuniliar mother's voice — m his memory aorow 
the seas, 

27 
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Onoe onl; it grew sharp, when Walter, who hovered abom 
diacouBoUtely, Knelt down to &aten his brother's portman 
tcao. 
" No I Let go I I can do everything myself." 
And now the lime was £ut flying — her boy must depart. 
All the household collected in tne hall to bid Mr. Qay 
good-bye — Mr. Guy, whom everybody waa bo fond oi 
Thej believed — which was all that any one, aave onrselvea 
Bver knew — ^that sudden business had called him away od a 
long and anxious journey. They lingered about him , re- 
spectfully, with eager, honest blesaines, such as it was good 
the lad should have — good that he should bear an ay with 
him from England and &om home. 

UnaUy, Guy, his &ther and hia mother, went into the 
study by themselves. Soon even his Mher came out and 
shut the door, that there should be not a single witness to 
the last few words between mother and son. These hfong 
over, they both came into the hall together, brave and calm 
— which calmness was muntained even to the last good-bye. 
Thus we sent onr Guy away, cheerfully and with bless- 
*gs — away, into the wide, dangerous world ; alone, with no 
guard or restraint, except (and in that exe^t lay the whole 
mystery of our cheerfiilness) — the fear of God, his Other's 
nounseLB, and his mother's prayers. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Two years rolled over Beechwood — two eventful years. 
The la^ of the children ceased to be a child; and we pie- 
pared for that great era In all household history, the first 
marriage in the family. It waa to be celebrated very quiet' 
ly, as Edwin and Louise both deured. Time had healed 
over many a pang, and tanght many a soothing lesson ; still 
it could not be supposed that this marrit^e was without its 
piunfulness. 

Guy still remiuned abroad ; his going had produced the 
h appy result intended. Month after month his letters came, 
each more hopeful than the last, each bringing balm to the 
mother's heart. Then hewroteto others beside bis mother 
Hand and Walter replied to him in long home-historiea 
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uid b^an to talk without hedtaUon — ^nay, with great pridt 
and pleasure — " of my brother who is abroad." 

The tamily wound was closing, the family peace aboat to 
be restored ; Maud even fancied Guy ought to come home 
to " our wedding ;" — but then she had never been told the 
whole of past circumatances ; and, besides, she was atill too 
yonng to understand love matters. Yet so mercifully had 
time smoothed down all things, that it Hometlmes appeared 
even to us elders as if those three days of bittemesa were a 
mere dream—as if the year we dreaded bad passed as calmly 
B> any other year. Save that in this interval Ursula's haii 
had begun to turn from brown to grey ; and John first men- 
tioned, so cufBorily that I cannot even now remember when 
or where, that slight pain, almost too alight to complin of, 
which he swd warned nim in climbing Enderley Hill that hs 
oould not climb so &st as when he was young. And I re 
turned his smile, telling him we were evidently growing old 
men ; and must soon aet our faces to descend the hill of life. 
Easy enough I was in saying this, thinking, as I often did, 
with great content, that there was not the faintest donbt 
which of us would reach the bottom first. 

Yet I was glad to have safely passed my half century ot 
Hfe — ^glad to nave seen many of John's cares laid to rest, 
more especially those externa] troubles which I have not 
lately referred to — for, indeed, they were absorbed and for- 
gotten in the home-troubles that came atler. He had lived 
down all slanders, as he aaid he would. Far and near tra- 
velled the story of the day when Jessop's bank was neat 
breaking ; far and near, though secretly — for we found it 
out chiefly by its results — poor people whispered the tale of 
a gentleman who had been attacked on the high roads, and 
whose only attempt at bringing the robbers to justice was tc 
help the widow or one and send the others safe out of the 
coiutry at his own expense, not Government's. None of 
these were notable or showy deeds — scarcely one of them 
got, even under the disguise of asterisks, mto the newspaper ; 
the " Norton Bury Mfiroury," for its last dying sting, still 
complained (and very justly), that there was not a gentle- 
man in the county whose name so seldom headed a cbaritj 
■utwcriptioD as that of John Hali&x, Esquire, of Beechwood 
But the right made its way, as, soon or late, the right al 
wiys does; he believed his good name was able to defend 
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itBiA£, and it did defend itself; be had &uth in the only vio 
Vory worth having — the universal victory of Trnthj and 
truth conquered at last. 

To drire with him aorosa the country — he never carried 
pistols DOW — or to walk with him, as one day before Edwin'e 
wedding we wallced, a goodly procession, through the &mi- 
liar streets of Norton Bury, was a perpetual pleasure to the 
rest of the family. Everybody knew him, everybody greeted 
tim, everybody smiled as he passed — as though bia presence 
iod his recognition were good things to have and to win. 
Hie wile often lauglied, and said she doubted whether even 
Mr. O'Conneli of Derrynane, who was just now making a 
commotion in Ireland, lighting the fire of religions and politi- 
cal discord from one end to the other of County Clare; — she 
donbted if even Daniel O'Conneli had more popularity 
among his own people than John Halifax had in the primi 
tive neighborhood where he had lived so long. 

Mrs. Halifax herself was remarkably gay this morning. 
She had had letters from Guy ; together with a lovely pre- 
sent, for which he said he had ransacked all the magazint dea 
modes in Paris — a white embroidered China shawl. It had 
arrived this morning — Lord Ravenel being the bearer. This 
was not the first time by many that be had brought us news 
of our Guy, and thereby made himself welcome at Beech- 
wood. ]m>re welcome than he might have been otherwise ; 
for his manner of life was so different from ours. Not that 
Lord Ravenel coald be accused of any likeness to his father ; 
but blood is blood, and education and habits are not to be 
easily overcome. The boys laughed at him for his ^isto- 
cratic, languid ways ; Maud teazed him for bis mild cynicism 
and the little interest he seemed to take in anything ; while 
the mother herself was somewhat restless about his coming, 
wondering what posrible good his acquaintance could do tt 
OS, or ours to him, seeing we moved in totitlly different 
spheres. But John himself was invari;ib!y l<ind, nay, tender 
over him — we all guessed why. And perhaps even had not 
the young man had so many good points, while his faults 
were more negations than positive jJl qualities, we likewise 
hould have been tender over him — for Muriel's sake. 

H# had arrived at Beeehwood this morning, and felling as 
jBual into our fa;nily routine, had come with as to Nortcm 
Bury. He looked up with more interest than usual in hii 
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penmvc eyea, ia je crossed the threshold of onr old house, 
iind told Maud how he had come there many years ago with 
hia father. 

"That was the first time Tever met yonr father," I oyop 
heard him say to Maud^ — not without feeling ; as if he 
thonght he owed fate some gratitude for the meeting. 

Mra. Halifax, in the casual civil inquiry whiish was al 
he old earl ever won in our house, asked after the healtb 
■f Lord Luxmore. 

" TTe is stiU at Compl^gne. Does not Guy mention him ? 
Lord Lnsmore takes the greatest pleasure in Guy's soinety." 

By her start, this was evidently new and not welcome 
tidings to Guy's mother. No wonder. Any mother in 
England would have shrunk from the thought that her best- 
beloved son — especially a young man of Guy's temperament, 
and under Guy's present circumstances — was thrown into 
the society which now surrounded the debauched dotage 
of the too-notorious Earl of Luxmore. 

" My Bon did not mention it. He has been too mnch 
occupied in business matters, to write home ft-eijuently, since 
he reached Paris. However, his stay there is limited ;" and 
this seemed to relieve her. " I doubt if he will have much 
time left to visit CompiSgne." 

She said no more than this, of course, to Lord Lnzmore's 
son ; but her disquiet was sufficiently apparent. 

■' It was I who brought your son to Compi6gne — where 
he is a universal favorite, from his wit and liveliness. I 
know no one who is a more pleasant companion than Guy." 

Guy's mother bowed — but coldly. 

"I think, Mrs. Halifax, you are aware that the earl's 
tastes and mine difler widely — have always diifered. But 
he is an old man, and I am his only son. He likes to see me 
sometimes, and I go : — though, I must confess, I take little 
pleasure in the circle he has around him," 

"In which circle, as I understand, my son is constantl> 
m eluded ?" 

"Why not? It is a very biilliant drcle. The whole 
oourt of Charles Dix can afford none more amusing. Pot 
the rest, what matters ? One learns to take things as thej 
Mem, without peering below the surface. One wearies of 
.mpotent Quixotism against unconquerable evils." 

"That is not our creed U Beechwood," said Mrs. Hali&x, 
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abruptly u she oeaaed the oonversaUon. But over and 
anon it eeemed to recur to her mind — ay, through all tht 
mirth of the vonng people, — all the graver pleasure which 
the lather took in the happineBS of hia eon Edwin ; his good 
son, who had never ^ven nim a rangle care. He declared, 
this settling of Edwin had been to him almost like the dnyn 
vhen he himself used to come of evenings, hammer in hand 
jO put up shelves in the house, or naU the currant-bushoc 
against the wall, doine everything con amore, and with the 
atmost care, kaowmg it woidd come under the quick obset 
rant eyea of Ursula March. 

"That Is, of Ursula Halifax— for I don't think I let hei 
see a migle one of my wonderful doings until she was 
Ursula Hali&x. — Do you remember, Phineas, when yon 
came to viMt us the first time, and found ua gardening ?" 

" And she had an a white gown and a straw hat with 
blue ribbons. What a young thing she looked I — hardly 
older than Mistress Maud here." 

John put his arm round his wife's w^t — not so sleudei 
as it had been, but comely and gracelul still, repeating — 
with something of the musical cadence of his boyish readiDge 
of poetry — a hne or two from the sweet old English song — 

" And wban with euvj Time transported 

SbaJl think to rob us ofour jojs, 

Ton'll in jour girls again be conrt«d. 

And ril go wooing with 1D7 boys." 

Urstda langhed, and for the time being the shadow paasea 
from her oonntenance. Her husband had happily not noticed 
it : and apparently she did not winh to tell him her trouble. 
She let him spend a happy day, even grew happy herself in 
response to hia care to make her so, by the resolute putting 
away of aU panful present thoughts, and calling back of sweet 
and soothing memories belonging to the old married home, 
John seemed determined that, if possible, the mai-riage that 
was to be should be as sacred and as hopeful as their own. 

So fiLll of it were we all, that not until the day after, 
when Lord Ravenel hai left ua — longing apparently to be 
laked to stay for the wedding, but John did not ask him — 
I remembered what he had sud about Guy's asaociatioD 
with Lord Luxraore's set. It was recalled to me by th« 
mother's anxious fhce, as she gave me a foreign letter to poot 
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'Punt it yourself, will you, Phineaa? I voaldnut Lareit 
nuscarry, or be lato in its arrival, on any account." 

Ho, for I saw it was to lier son, at Paris. 

" It will be the last letter I shall need to write," she 
Added, agmn lingering over it, to be cert^ that all waa 
correct — ^the ad£-eBe being somewhat illegible for that tree, 
Snn hand of hers. "My boy is coming home." 

"Guy coming homel To the marriage?" 

" No ; but immediately after. He is quite himself now. 
Qe longs to come home." 

" And his mother ?" 

His mother could not speak. Like light to ber eyes, like 
life to her heart, was the thought of Guy's coming home. 
All that week she looked ten years younger. With a step 
buoyant as any ^rl's, she went about the marriage prepa- 
rations ; together with other preparations, perhaps dearer 
still to the motherly heart, where, if any preference did 
lurk, it was for the one for whom — possibly from whom — 
she had suffered most, of aU her children. 

John too, though the fiither's joy was graver and not 
anmiied with some anxiety — anxiety which he always put 
aside in his wife's presence — seemed eager to have fus sod 
at home. 

" He ia the eldest son," he repeated more than once, 
when talking to me of his hope that Guy would now settle 
permanently at Beechwood. "After myseli^ the head ol 
the femily." 

After John I It was almost ridiculous to peer so &t into 
the future as that. 

Of all the happy feces I saw the day before tLe mar- 
riage, I think the nappiest was Mrs. Halifas's, as I met her 
coming out of Guy's room, which, ever since he left, had 
been locked up, unoccupied. Now hia mother threw open 
the door with a cheerful air. 

" You may go in if you like, Uncle Phineas, Does it not 
look nice ?" 

It did indeed, with the fresh white curtains ; the bed laid 
ill in order ; the book-shelves arranged, and even the fowl- 
ng-piece and fishing-rod put in their right places. 

The room looked veiy neat, I said, with an amused doubt 
IS to how long it was to remain so. 

" That is true, indeed How he used to throw his thingt 
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about ! A Bad untidy boy I" And his mother landed 
but I saw all her featurea were trembling with emotion. 

" He will not be exaotlv a boy now. I wonder if w( 
tihall find him tnnoh changed." 

■■ Very likely. Brown, with a great beard ; he said so in 
one of his letters. I shall hardly know my boy again.'* — 
With a lighting-up of the eye that furnished a flat contra 
lictioD to the mother's statement. 

" Here are some of Mrs, Tod's rosea, I see." 

" She made me take them. She s^d, Master Guy always 
ased to stop and pick a bonch as he rode past. She hopes 
she shall see him ride past on Sunday next. 6uy must pay 
her one of his very first viats ; the good old soul !" 

I hinted that Oay would have to pay visits half over the 
conntry, to judge by the number of invitatioDS I had heard 
of. 

" Yes. Everybody wants to steal my boy. Everybody 
has a welcome for him. — How bright old Watkina has 
polished that gun t — Sir Herbert says, Gay must come over 
to the footing next week. He used to be exceedingly fond 
of going to the Manor-hoiue." 

I Buuled, to see the innocent smile of this good mother, 
who would have recoiled at the accusation of match-mak- 
ing. Yet I knew she was thinking of her great favorite, 
Eretty Grace Oldtower ; who was Grace Oldtower still, and 
ad refused, gossip s^d, half the brilliant matches in the 
county, to the amazement and strong disapprobaUon of all 
her fnenda — excepting Mrs. Hali&x. 

" Come away, Pbincas 1" slightly sighing, as if her joy 
weighed her down, or as if conscious that she was letting 
fancy carry her too far into the unknown fiiture. " His 
room is quite ready now, whatever time the boy arrives. 
Oome away." 

She shut and locked the door. To be opened — when ? 

Morning broke, and none could have desired a brightei 
marriage-morning. Sunshine out of doors — sunshine on all 
the foces within ; only ftmily iaces, — for no other guests had 
been invited, and we had kept the day as secret as we could; 
there was nothing John disliked more than a show wedding. 
Therefore it was with some surprise that while they were 
sll up-etairs adorning themselves for church, Maud and I, 
(tanding at the haU-door, saw Lord Ravenel's traveUina 
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uarn^e drive up to it, and Lord Ravenel bimself, wiUi a 
qaicker and more decided geetare than was natural to him, 
spnng out. 

Mitud ran into the porch ; utartling him much, apparently ; 
for indeed she was a aweet vision ot youth, happiness, and 
grace, in her pretty bridesm^d's dress. 

"lb this the wedding morning? I did not know — I will 
ome again to-morrow ;" and he seemed e^er to eaoapfl 
aok to his carriage. 

This action relieved me from a vague apprehension of ill 
tidings, and made less pdniul the first question whidb rose 
to my lips, " Had he seen Gay ?" 

"No," 

"We thought foi the moment it might be Guy come 
home," Maud cried, " We are expecting him. Have you 
beard of him wnce we saw you? Is he quite well?" 

"I believe so." 

I thought the answer brief; but then he was looking iii- 
tentlj; upon Guy's sister, who held his hands in her childish, 
affectionate way ; she had not yet relinquished her privi- 
ege of being Lord Ravenel'a " pet," When, hesitatingly, he 
proposed returning to Luxmore, unwilling to intrude upon 
the marriage, the little lady would not hear of il for a mo- 
ment. She took the unexpected guest to the study, left 
him there with her lather, explained to her mother all about 
his arrival and his having missed seeing Guy — appearing 
entirely delighted. 

I came into the drawing-room and sat watching the sun 
shining on marriage-garmente and marriage-feces, all as 
bright as bright coiud be,— including the mother's. Il had 
clouded over for a few moments, wneu the postman's ring 
was heard ; but she s^d at once that it was most unlikely 
Guy would write — she had told him there was no need to 
write. So she stood dontent, smoothing down the soft; folds 
of her beautiful shawl, which Guy meant her to wear torflay. 
This, together with his fond remembrauce of h^, seemed 
almost as comfortable as the visible presence of her boj-. 
Her boy, who was sure to come to-morrow. 

"John, is that you? How softly you came in. And 
Ifjrd Bavenel 1 He knows we are glad to see him. Shal 
we make him one of our own fiunily for the time beiug 
uid take him with ns to sec Edwin married?" 
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Lord Ravmel bowed. 

** Maud tells ns 70a have not seen Gay. I doabl if ba 
will be able to arrive to-day ; but we folly expect him 
UMnorrow." 

Lord Ravenel bowed again. Mrs. Hali&z bmA something 
^K>at this unexpected arrival of his. 

" He oame on business," John answered qnickly, and 
Unola made no more inquiries. 

She stood, talking with Lord Ravenel — as 1 could see ter 
itand now, playing with the deep fnnge of her shawl ; the 
son glandng on that rich nlk diesa of her &Torite sUTer- 
grey; a picture of matronly grace and calm content, as 
charming as even the handsome, happy bride. 

I was still looking at her, when John called me adds. 
I followed him into the stady. 

" Shot the door," 

By his tone and look, I knew in a moment that something 
bad happened. 

" Yes. I'll tell you presently — if there's time.?' 

While he was speakmg, some violent pwn — phyucal or 
mental, or both — seemed to seize him. I had my nand on 
the door to call Ursula, but he held me fast, with a kind ol 

"Call no one. I am used to it. Water !" 

He drank a glassful, which stood by, breathed once or 
twice heavily, and gradually recovered himself. The color 
had scarcely come back into his face, when we heard Maud 
run langhing through the hall. 

"Father, where are you ? We are WMting for you." 

" I will come in two minntes, my child." 

Having said this, in his own natural voice, he closed the 
door agam, and spoke to me rapidly. 

" Phmeas, I want you to Stay away from chnrch ; make 
Bome excuse, or I will for you. Write a letter for me to ' 
this address in Paris. Say — Guy Hali&z'e &ther will be 
there without fail, within a week, to answer all demands." 

" All demands 1" I echoed, Iwwildered. 

He repeated the sentence word for word. "Can yon 
remember it ? Literally, mindl And post it at once, be- 
fore we return from church." 

Here the mother's c^ was heard. "John, are yon 
eoming?" 
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■* Is a moment, love," for her hand waa on the door out 
ude ; l>ut her hnaband held the other handle fast. He theL 
went on, breathlessly, " Yon nnderetand, PbineaH ? And 
you will be careM — very careful ? She miM not knmo — 
not till to-night." 

" One word. Guy ie alive and well T" 

" Yet — yes," 

« Thank God I" 

But Gay's fether was gone while I spoke. Heavy as Ine 
ews might be — this ill news whioh had struck me with 
apprehension the moment I saw Lord Ravenel — it was still 
eudarable. I could not conj^ire ap any grief so bitter as 
the boy's dying. 

Therefore, with a quietness that came naturally tinder 
bhe compulsion of such a necessity as the present, I rejoined 
the rest, made my excuses, and answered all objections. 
I watched the marrif^e party leave the house. A simple 

SroeesMon — the mother first, leaning on Edwin ; then 
[and, Walter, and Lord Ravenel ; John walked last, with 
Louise upon his arm. Thus I saw them move up the gar- 
den and through the beech-wood, to the little chnrch on the 
hill. 

I then wrote the letter and sent it off. That done, 1 
went back into the study. Knowing nothing — able to 
guess nothing — a dull patience came over me, the patience 
with which we often wwt for unknown, inevitable misfor 
tunes. Sometimes I dmost forgot Guy in my startled re- 
membrance of his father's look as he called me away, and 
sat down — or rather dropped down — into his chair. Was 
it illness ? yet he had not complained ; he hardly ever 
complained, and scarcely had a day's sickness from year 
to year. And as I watched him and Louise up the gar ' 
den, I had noticed his free, firm gjut, without the least Sign 
of unsteadiness or weakness. Beddes, he was not one to 
keep any but a necessary secret from those who loved 
him. He could not be seriously ill, or we should have 
known it. 

Thus I pondered, until I heard the ohnrch bells ring out 
merrily. The marriage was over, 

I was just in time to meet them at the front gates, which 
they entered — our Edwin and his wife — through a living 
fine of smiting &ces, treading upon the carpet of straw* 
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flttwers. Enderley wonldnotbedeftandedofitsvtilcome — 
all the v'Uage escorted the yoaoff oonple in triumph home 
I have a misty reaollection of how happy everybt dj 
lookod, how the ann waa Bhiniog, and the bells rmgtiig, & id 
the people cheering — a mingled phantasmagoria of BigL.« 
uid Bonnda, in which I only saw one person distinctly, — 
lohn. 

He waited while tho yonng folks passed in — stood on tbe 
.atl-Hteps — in a few words thanked hb people, and bade 
them to the general rejoicing. They, nproanous, answered 
tc loud hairaha, and one energetic voice cried ont — 

" One cheer more for Master Gay !" 

Gny'a mother tnmed delighted — her eyes shining with 
proud tears. 

" John — thank them ; tell them that Guy will thank them 
himaelf to-morrow." 



fact — ^that Guy would be home to-morrow. 

All (Ms while, and at the marriage-breakfast likewise, 
Mr. Haliiaz kept the same calm demeanor. Once only, 
when the rest were all gathered round the bride and bride- 
groom, he said to me — 

" Phineas — is it done ?" 

"What is done?" asked Ursula, suddenly pandng. 

" A letter I asked him to write for me this morning." 

Now I had all my life been proud of John's face — that it 
was a safe face to trust in — that it could not, or if it conld, 
it would not, boast that stony calm under which some men 
are so proud of disguising themselves and their emotions 
from those nearest and dearest to them. If he were sad. 
we knew it ; if he were happy, we knew it too. It washiB 
prin<^ple, that nothing but the strongest motive should 
make a man stoop to even the smallest hypocrisy. 

Therefore, hearing him thus speak to his wife, I was struck 
with great alarm. Mrs. Halifax herself seemed une^y, 

" A busmess letter, I suppose ?" 

"Partly on business. I will tell you all about it this 
jrening." 

Shft looked re-assured. " Just as you like ; you know 1 
am not curious." But passing on, she turned back. "John, 
if it was anything important to be done — anything that I 
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oaght tu knov at once, yoa won^d not keep me iii igao 
Mace?" 

" No — my dearest 1 No !" 

Then what had happened mnat be something in whioh no 
help availed ? something altogether past and iri-emediable 
something which he rightly wished tjo keep concealed, for b 
few hours at least, from his other children, so aa not to mat 
the bappiness of thb day, of which there could be no second, 
bis Browning day of their lives — this wedding-day of Edwin 
ind Lonise. 

So, hfl sat at the marriage-table ; he drank the marriage 
liealth ; he gave them both a marriage-blessing. Finally, 
he sent them away, smiling and sorrowful — as is the boun 
den duty of young married couples to depart — Edwin paus- 
ing on the oarriage-step to embrace his mother with especial 
tenderness, and whisper her to "^ve his love to Guy." 

"It reminds one of Guy's leaving," said the mother, 
hastily bru^ing back the tears that would spring and roll 
down her smiling face. She had never, until this moment, 
reverted to that miserable day. '* John, do you think it 
possible the hoy can be at home to-night ?" 

John answered emphatically, but very 8oftl}[, '* No," 

"Why not! My letter would reach him in full time. 
Lord Ravenel has been to Paris and back canoe then. Bui 
— " turning iiill upon the yoimg nobleman — " I think yon 
stud you had not seen Guy ?" 

"No." 

" Did yon hear anything of him ?" 

"I— MraHalifiiK— " 

Exceedingly distressed, almost beyond his power of self- 
restraint, the yonng man looked appealingly to John, who 
replied for him ; 

" Lord Ravenel brought me a letter from Guy this moni' 
uig." 

"A letterfromGuy — and yon never told me. Howvery 
Strang ) I" 

StiB, she seemed only to think it " strange." Some dif- 
ficulty or folly, perhaps — you could see by the sudden flush- 
ing of her cheek and her quick, distrustful glance at Lord 
Ravenel, what she imagined it was— that the boy had con- 
fessed to his lather. With an instinct of oonceabnent — the 
mother's instinct — for tte moment she asked no questiona 
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We were all still Btanding at the hall-door. UnremEtiiig 
she saSbred her husband to take her arm in his and bring 
her into the study. 

"Now — the letter, please I Children, go away; I want 
to apeak to your father. — The letter, John ?" 

Her hand, whioh she held out, shook much. Sb« tried 
lo unfold the paper — stopped^ and looked up ^teouslj. 

" It is not to tell me ne is not coming home f I caji 
ear anything, you know — but he «»u«C come home." 

John only answered, " Read," — and took firm hold oi 
ler band while she read — as we hold the hand of one un- 
dergoing great torture, — which must be nndergone, and 
which no biuaan love can either prepare for, remove, or 
alleviate. 

The letter, which I saw afterwarde, was thus — 

" IIbab Fathkk and Mothbb, 

"I have diegraced you alL I have been dmnk — in a 
gaming-houBe, A man insulted me — it was about my lather 
— but yoft will hear — all the world will hear presently. I 
struck him — there was something in my hand, and — the 
man was hurt, 

" He may be dead by this time. I don't know. 

" I am away to America to-night. I shall never come 
home any more. God btess yoa aU. 

" Guy TT a I If it, 

"P.S. — I got my mother's letter to-day. Mother — I was 
not in my right senses, or I should not bave done it. 
Mother, darling! forget me. Don't let me haye broken 
yonr heart." 

Alas, he had broken it I 

" Never come home any more 1 — Never come home any 
more !" 

She repeated this over and over agun, vacantly ; nothing 
but these five words. 

Nature refiised to bear it ; or rather. Nature merdfblly 
helped her to bear it. When John took bis wife in hu 
urns, she was insensible ; and remained so, witt interral^ 
Ibr hours. 

This was the end of Edwin's wedding-d&j. 
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CHAPTER XXXVl. 



1-oED Ratknbl knew — as all Paris did by ttaa time— tLe 
whole story. Though, a» he truly said, he had not seen 
Gay. The lad was burned off immediately, for fear of 
justice : but he had written from shipboard to Lord Rave- 
ael, begging him himself to take the letter and break the 
news to ns at Beechwood. 

The man be bad struck was not one of Lord Luzmore's 
^et — though it was through some of his " noble " friends 
Guy had fallen into bis company He was an Englishman, 
lately succeeded to a baronetcy and estate ; his name — ' 
how we started to hear it, though by Lord Ravenel and by 
us for his sake, it was both prononnced and listened to, Si^ 
if none of ns had ever heard it before — Sir Gerard Ver- 

Aa Boon as Ursula recovered, Mr. Halifax and Lord 
Ravenel went to Paris together. This was necessary, not 
only to meet justice, but to track the boy — to whose desti 
nation we bad no clue but the wide word, America. Guy's 
mother bnrried them away — bis mother, who rose iromher 
oed, and moved about the boose like a ghost — up-stairs and 
down-stairs — everywhere — excepting in that room, which 
was now once more locked, and the oater blind drawn 
down, as if death himself had taken possesion there. 

Alas! we learned now that there may be sorrows bit 
terer even than death. 

Mr, Halifax went away. Then followed a long season ol 
lorpid gloom— days or weeks, I hardly remember — during 
which we, living shut up at Beechwood, knew that our 
name — John's stainless, honorable name — was in every 
body's month — parroted abroad in every society— can- 
vassed in every newspaper. We tried, Walter and I, tc 
«top them at first, dreading lest the mother might read in 
tome foul print or other scurrilous tales about her boy ; or, 
ts long remained doubtful, learn that he was proclaimed 
Uirough France and England as a homicide- — an assassin 
But concealments were idle — she wonld read eierything— 
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hear everything — meet everything — eveii thtise neighbon 
wVo, out of curiontj' or sympathr, called at Beechwood. 
Not many times, thonKh ; they aaid they could not undeT' 
Btand Mrs, Ilah&x. So, after a while, they all loft her 
alone, except good little Grace Oldtower. 

" Come often," I heard her say to this g^rl, whom eh^ 
was fond of: they had sat talking a whole morning — ^idly 
and pensively ; of little things around them, never once 
referring to things ont^de. " Come often, though the house 
is dnlL Does it not feel strange, with Mr. Hali&x away ?" 

Ay, this was the change — stranger at first than what 
had befallen Guy — for that long seemed a thing we could 
not realize ; like a story told of some other &mily than 
ours. The present tangible blank was the house with its 
head and master away. 

Curiously enough, but from his domestic habits easily 
accountable, he had scarcely ever been more than a few 
days absent from home before. We missed him continu- 
ally ; in his place at the head of the table ; in his chair by 
the fire ; his quick ring at the ball-bell, when he came ttp 
from the mills — his step— his voice — his laugh. '£he lire 
and soul of the house seemed to have gone out of it, from 
the hour the fiither went away. 

I think in the wonderlul working of things — as we know 
all things do work together for good — this iact was good 
for Ursula. It taught her that, in losing Gn^, she bad not 
lost aU her blessings. It showed her ^at id the passion 
of her mother-love she might have been tempted to forget 
— many mothers do — that beyond all maternal duty, is the 
duty that a woman owes to her husband ; beyond all 
loves, is the love that was hers before any of them were bom. 

So, gradually, as every day John's letters came, — and she 
used to watch for them and seize them as if they had been 
lovt!-letters ; as every da^ she seemed to miss him more, 
and count more upon his return; referring all deciraons, 
and all little pleasures planned for her, to the time " when 

?our &ther comes home;" — hope and comfort began to 
nwD in the heart of the mourning mother. 
And when at last John fixed the day of bin coming back, 
I saw Urenla tying up the small bundle of his letters — hn 
Letters, of which in all her h:ippy life she bad had so tew 
tender, comforting, comfortable letters. 
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" I hope I shall never need to have any more," she sud, 
lAtf-smUing — the f^t smile which began to dawn in her 
poor &oe, as if she must accnstom it to look bright ^aix 
in time for her husband's coming. 

And when the day arrived, she put all the house in trim 
order dressed herself in her prettiest gown, sat patient 
wliilc Maud brushed and curled her hair — how white !* 
bad turned of late I — and then waited, with a flush on bei 
cheek — like that of a young girl w^ting for her lover — foi 
the sound of carriage wheels. 

All that had to be told abont Gny — and it was better 
news than any one of as had hoped for— ^ohn had already 
told in his letters. When he came back, therefore, he was 
barthened with no trouble undiaclosed — greeted with no 
imgulsb of fear or bitter remembrance, Aa he sprang out of 
the post-chaise, it was to find his wife standing at the door 
and his home smiling for him ita bi'ightest welcome. No 
blessing oa earth oould be like the bles^g of the Other's 
retarn 

John looked pale, but not paler than might have been 
expected. Grave too — hut it was a soft seriousness alto- 
gether free from the restlessness of keen anxiety. The first 
shock of this heavy misfortune was over. He paid all his 
son's debts ; he had, as £ir as was posdble, saved his good 
name ; he had made a safe home for the lad, and heara of 
his safely reaching it, in the New World. Nothing more 
was left but to cover over the inevitable grief^ and hope that 
time would blot out the intolerable shame. That since 
Guy's hand was clear of blood — and since his recovery, Sii 
Gerard Yermilye had risen into a poative hero of society- 
men's minds would gradually lose the impression of a deed 
committed in the heat of yontb, and repented of witb such 
bitter atonement. 

So the father took his old place and looked round on the 
remnant of his children, grave indeed, but not weighed down 
by incurable suffering. Something, deeper even than the 
bard time be had recently passed tnrough, seemed to have 
made bis home more than ever dear to him. He sat in his 
arm-chair, never weary of noticing everything pleasant 
about hira, of saying how pretty Beechwood looked, and 
QOw delioiouB it was to be at home. And perpetnally, if 
ray chance unlinked it, his hand would return to its elan 
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of UnoU'B ; — the minnte die left her place- by his aula, bm 
reatleea "Love, where are you going?" would call hea 
back agaiD, And once, when the children were out of the 
room, and I, ratting in a diu-k corner, was probably thought 
absent likewise, I saw John take his wife's &ce between hi» 
two batid§, and look in i^— the fondest, most lingering, sad 
dest look I — then fold her tightly to hia breast. 

" I must never be away aom her again. Mine — ^for aa 
kmg as I live, mine — my wife, my Ursula I" 

Due took it all naturally, as she had taken every expreadon 
of bis love these nine-and-twenty years. I left them, stand- 
bg eye to eye, heart to heart, aa if nothing in this world 
oould ever part them, 

2fext morning was as gay as any of our mornings used to 
be, for, before break&st, came Edwin and Louise. And 
alter breakfast the &ther and mother and I walked up and 
down the garden for an hoar, talking over the prospects of 
the yonng couple. Then the post came — ^but we had no 
need to watch for it now. It only brought a letter from 
Lord Ravenel. 

John read it somewhat more serioudy than he had been 
used to read these letters — which for the last year or so had 
come often enough — the boys usually quizioDg, and Mistreae 
Maud vehemently defending, the dehcate small handwritii^, 
the exquisite paper, the coioneted seal aod the frank in the 
corner. John Uked to have them, and his wife also — she 
being not indifferent to the &ct, confirmed by many other 
&cts, that if there was one man in the world whom Lord 
Ravenel honored and admired, it was John Halifax of 
Beechwood. But this time her pleasure was apparently 
damped ; and when Maud, clainung the letter as nsu^ 
spread abroad, delightedly, the news that " her" Lord Ra- 
venel was coming Portly, I imagined this vidt was not so 
welcome as usual to the parents. 

Yet still, as many a time before, when Mr. Hali&x closed 
die letter, he sighed, looked sorrowful, saying only, " Poor 
Lord Bavenell" 

"John," asked his wife, spea^g in a whisper, for by 
adt consent all public allusion to bis doings at Paris wai 
voided in the fiunily — " did yon, by any chance, hear aof 

filing of you uiow whom I mean ?" 

' Kot one syllable " 
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*' You inquired ?" He aasented. " I knew yon wonld. 
She must be aJmost an old woman now, or perhaps she le 
dead. Poor Caroline 1" 

It was the first time for yearn and years that this name 
hitd been breathed in our household. Involuntarily it car- 
ried me back — perhaps others besides me — to the day at 
Longfield when little Gny hi>d devoted himself to hie 
" pretty lady ;" when we tirat heard that other name which 
by a corions coinunctnre of drcumstances had since be- 
come so &tally ramiliar, and which wonld henceforward 
be like the sound of a dead-bell in onr iamily — Geranl 
Vermilye, 

On Lord Ravenel's re-appearance at Beechwood — and he 
■eemed eager and glad to come — I was tempted to wish him 
away. He never crossed the threshold but his presence 
brought a shadow over the parents' looks — and no wonder. 
The young people were gay and fiiendly as ever ; made him 
always weleome with us; and he rode over daily from deso- 
late, long-uninhabited Luxmore, where, in all its desolation, 
he appeared so fond of abiding. 

He wanted to take Maud and Walter over there one day, 
to see some magnificent firs that were beina; cut down in a 
wholesale massacre, leaving the grand old hall as bare as a 
workhouse front. Bat the father objected ; he was clearly 
determined that all the hospitalities between Luzmore and 
Beechwood should be on the Beechwood side. 

Lord Ravenel apparently perceived this. " Luxmore is 
not Compi4gne,'' he said to me, with bia dreary smile, half- 
sad, half-cynical. " Mr. Hali&x might indulge me with the 
sodety of his children." 

And as he lay on the grass — it was full summer now — 
watching Maud's white dress flit about under the trees, I 
saw, or fancied I saw, something different to any former 
expression that had ever lighted up the sofl languid mien of 
William Lord Ravenel. 

" How tall that child has grown lately I She is about 
aineteen, T think ?" 

" Not seventeen till December." 

" Ah, so young ? — Well, it is pleasant to be young 1— 
n««r little Maud!" 

Ue turned on one side, hiding the snn from hia eyes with 
thosv deliaat« ringed hand» — which manj a time our boy> 
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lad laugbed at, saTing they were mere ]siiy*a hands, fit fln 
ao work at atl. 

Perhaps Lord Ravenel felt the olond that had come over 
OTir intercourse with him ; a cloud which, conmdering late 
evcnta, was soarcely unnatnral : for when evening came, bin 
leave-taking, always a regret, seemed now as painliil as his 
blast indifference to all emotions, pleasant or unpleasant, 
oonld allow. He lingered— he hedtated — he repeated mnny 
times how glad he ^ould be to «ee Beecbwood again ; bow 
all the world was to him "flat, stale, and unprofitable," ex- 
oept Beecbwood, 

John made no special answer; except that frank smile 
not without a certain kindly satire, nnder which the yomig 
nobleman's Byronic affeotatians generally melted away like 
mists in the monung. He kindled np into warmth and 



" I thank yon, Mr. Hali'ax — I thank yon heartily for all 
you and your household have been to me. I trust I shall 
enjoy your frieadship for msny years. And ii, in any way, 
I might offer mine, or any small influence in the world — '* 

" Your influence is not small," John returned earnestly. 
" I have often told yon bo. I know no man who has widet 
opportunities than yon have." 

" But I have let them slip — for ever." 

" No, not for ever. Yon are young still ; yon have half 
a lifetime before you." 

" Have I ?" And for the moment one would hardly hav* 
recognised the ealtow, spiritless face, that with all the deli- 
cacy of boyhood still, at times looked so exceedingly old. 

" No, no, Mr. Halifax, who ever beard of a man begin 
ning life at seven-and-thirty ?" 

"Are you really seven-and-thirty?" asked Maud. 

" Yes — yes, my ^1. Is it so very old ?" 

He patted her on the shoulder, took her bavd, gazed at 
it — the round, rosy, girlish hand—with a melancholy teo- 
demess ; — ^then bade " Good-bye " to ns all generally, and 
rode off. 

It struck me then, though I hurried the thought away — 
U struck me afterwards, and does now with renewed sur- 
prise — ^how strange it was that the mother never noting oi 
took into account certain poesibililies that would have oo 
ourred natnrally to any worldly mother. I can only e> 'fiaio 
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i by rememberiDg the nnwoddlinesB of our ives at Beech 
wood, the heavy cares which now pressed upon qb troic 
without, and the notable feet — which our own femLy ex 
penenoe ought to have taught ns, yet did not — that in caset 
[ike this, often those whom one would have expected to be 
moat quick-sighted, are the most strangely, irretrievably, 
mournfully blind. 

When, the v^ry next day. Lord Ravenel, not on Iior9» 
Mck but In his rarely-used luxurious coroneted carriage 
drove up to Beechwood, every one in the house excejit my 
»elf was inconceivably astonished to see him back again. 

He said that he had delayed his journey to Paris, but gave 
no explanation of that delay. He joined as usual in our mid- 
day dinner ; and after dinner, still as usual, took a walk with 
me and Maud. It happened to be through the beech-wood, 
vlmoBt the identical path that I remembered taking, years and 
ears ago, with John and Ursula. I was surprised to hear 
lord Ravenel allude to the fact, a well-known fact in our 
family ; for I think all Others and mothers like to relate, 
and all children to hear, the slightest incidents of the pa 
renta' courting days. 

" You did not know father and mother when th^ were 
young ?" siud Maud, catcbmg our conversation imd Ashing 
hack her innocent, merry fiioe upon us. 

"No, scarcely likely," And he smiled. "Oh, yes — il 
might have been — ^I forget, I am not a young man now. 
How old were Mr. and Mrs. Hali&x when they married?" 

"Fathei was twenty-one and mother was eighteen — onl^ 
a year older than I," And Maud, half ashamed of thu 
Buggeative remark, ran away. Her gay candor proved t« 
me — perhaps to others besides me — the girl's entire free- 
heartedness. The Irank innocence of childhood was still bers. 

Lord Ravenel looked after her and sighed. " It is good 
to marry early ; do you not think so, Mr. Fletcher f " 

I told him — (I was rather sorry after I had said it, if one 
ought to be sorry for having, when questioned, given one's 
honest opinion}— I told him that I thought those happiest 
Evho found their happiness early, but that 1 did not see why 
bappiness should he rejected because it was the will of Pro- 
ndence that it should not be found till late. 

" I wonder " he s^d, dreamily, " I wondei whether T fAttl 
ever find it.'' 
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I asked him — it was by an impnlse iireraHtib e — why h« 
bad never married ? 

" Becanae I seyer foond any woman either to love or tc 
believe in. Worse," he added, bitterly, " I did not think 
there lived the woman who could be believed in." 

We bad come out of the beeoh-wood and were standing 
foy the low churchyard wall ; the sun glittered on the white 
marble bcadstone on which was inscribed, "Hnriel Joj 
Uali&x." 

Lord Ravenel leaned over the wall, his eyes fixed npcm 
chat little grave. After a while, be s«d, sighing, — 

" Do yon know, I have thought sometimes that, had she 
lived, I conld have loved — I might; have married — that 
child!" 



on knowing what Ixtrd Ravenel was talking about. 

'^ I was saying," he answered, taking both her hands and 
ooking down mto her bright, anshnnking eyes, "I wae 
saying, how dearly I loved your sister Munel." i 

"I know that," and Maud became grave at once. "I 
know you care for me because I am like my dster Ma 
tieL" 

" If it were so, would you be sorry or glad ?" 

" Glad, and proud too. But you said, or yon werp going 
to say, something more. What was it ?" 

He hesitated long, then answered — 

*' I will tell you another time." 

Maud went away rather cross and dissatisfied, but evi* 
dently suspecting nothing. For me, I began to be seriously 
nneasy about her and Lord RaveneL 

Of all kinds of love, there is one which common sense and 
romance have often combined to hold obnosions, improba- 
ble, or ridiculous, but which has always seemed to me the 
most real and pathetic form that the pasdon evei takes ; — 
I mean, love in spite of great disparity of age. Even when 
this is on the woman's »de, I can imagine drcumstano^ 
that would make it &r less ludicrous and pitiful ; and there 
are few things to roe more touching, more full of sad ear- 
nest, than to see an old man in .ove with a young mrl. 

Lord Ravenel's case would hardly come under ^is cate- 
^ry ; yet the difier^ce between seventeen and thirty «eveB 
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iras snffloient to warrant in turn a trembling uncertainty, ac 
eager catching at the skirts of that vanishmg yonth whose 

firedoiuness he never seemed to have recogDised till now 
t waa with a moumM interest that all day I watched bini 
follow the child about, gather her posies, help her to water 
faer flowers, and accommodate himself to those whims and 
Qmcies, of which, as the pet and the yoangest, Mistresf. 
Maud had her full share. 

When, at her usual hour of half-past nine, the little lady 
was summoned away to bed, "to keep up her roses," he 
looked half resentful of the mother's interference. 

"Maud is not a child now; and this may be my last 
night — " he stopped, sen^tively, at the invcduntary fore- 
boding. 

" T^ur last night ? Nonsense ! you will come back soon 
•gain. You must — yon shalli" said Maud, dedavely. 

" I hope I may- — ^I trust in Heaven I may !" 

He spoke low, holding her hand distantly and reverently, 
not attempting to kiss it, as in all his former farewells he 
had invariably done. 

" Maud, remember me ! However or whenever I come 
back, dearest child, be faithful, and remember me I" 

Maud fled away with a sob of childish pain — partly anger, 
the mother thought — and slightly apologized to the guest 
for her daughter's " naughtiness," 

Lord Ravenel sat silent for a long, long time. 

Just when we thought he proposed leaving, he said, 
abruptly, " Mr. Hali&x, may 1 have five minutes' speech 
with you in the stndy ?" 

The five nunutes extended to half an faonr. Mrs. Halifax 
wondered what on earth they were talking abont. I held 
my peace. At last the fivther came in alone. 

" John, is Lord Ravenel gone ?" 

" Not yet," 

" What could he have wanted to say to you ?" 

John sat down by his wife, picked up the ball of her 
knitting, rolled and nnroUed it. She saw at once that Bom»- 
thing had grieved and perplexed him exceedingly. Hei 
heart shnmk back — that still sore heart ! — recoiled with a 
not unnatural fear, 

"Oh, husband, is it any new misfortune P" 

" No, love," cheering her with a nnilo; "nothing thai 
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&ttiers and motbers in general would connder as auffli. He 
haa asked me for our Maud." 

" What for ?" was the mother's first exceedingly mmple 
qnestJOD — and then she guessed its answer. " Imposeib^ 1 
Ridiculous — absolutdy ridiculouB I ^e is only a cnild." 

" Nevertheleas, Lord Kavenel wishes to marry our llttk 
Maud." 

" Lord Ravenel wishes to marry our Maud I** 

Mrs. Hali&s repeated this to herself more than once, be 
fore she was able to enterbun it as a reaUty. When she did, 
the first impression it made upon her mind was altogether 
pun. 

" Oh, John ! I hoped we had done with these sort of 
things ; I thought we should have been left in peace with 
the rest of our children," 

John smiled again; for, indeed, there was a oomic^ side 
to her view of the eubject ; but its serious phase soon re- 
turned ; doubly so, when, looking up, they both saw Lord 
Ravenel standing before them. Firm bia attitude was, 
firmer thau usual; and it was with something of his father's 
stately air, mingled with a more chivalrio and sincerer grace, 
that he stooped forward and kissed the hand of Maud's 
mother. 

" Mr. Halifax has told you all, I believe ?" 

"He haa." 

" May I, then, with entire trust in you both, awidt my 
answer ?" 

He waited it, patiently enough, with little apparent doubt 
as to what it would be. Besides, it was only the prior ques- 
tion of parental consent, not the vital point of Maud's pre> 
terenoe. And, with all his natural humility Lord Kavenel 
might be forgiven if^ brought up in the world, he was 
aware of hia position therein ; — ^nor quite nnconsdons that 
It was not merely William Ravenel, but the only son and 
heir of the Earl of Luxmore, who oame a-wooing. 

Not till afler a long pause, and even a whispered word or 
two between the husband and wife, who knew each other's 
minds so well that no more consultation was needed — did 
the snitor again, with a more formal air, ask for an answer 

"It is difficult to ^ve. I find that my wife, like my 
Mif, had no idea of your feelings. The extreme sadden 
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** P&rdoD me : my intentiou has not been sudden. It ii 
the growth of many montfas — ^years 1 might almost aay." 

" We are the more grieved." 

" Grieved P' 

Lord Ravenel'8 extreme surprise startled him from the 
mere saitor into the lover ; he glan<^ed from one to the 
other in undisguised alarm. John hesitated ; the mother 
eaid something about the " great difference betweeo them." 

" In age, do you mean ? I am aware of that," he an- 
twered, with some sadness. "But twenty years is not 
an insuperable bar in marria^." 

"No," s^d Mrs. Hali&s, thoughtiully. 

" And for any other disparity — in fortune or rank- ' 

" I think, Lord Ravenel," — and the mother spoke with 
her " dignified" air — " you know enough of my uusband's 
character and opinions to be assured how lightly he 
would bold such a disparity — if you allude to that sup- 
posed to exist between the son of the Earl of Luxmore 
and the daughter of John Haliiax." 

The young nobleman colored, as if with ingenuous shame 
at what he had been implying. " I am glad of it. Let me 
assure yon there will be no mipediments on the aide of my 
family. The earl has long wished me to marry. He knows 
well enough that I can marry whom I please— and shall 
inarry for love only. Give me your leave to win your little 
Maud," 

A dead nlence. 

" Again pardon me," Lord Rarenel said with some hau- 
teur ,• "I cannot have clearly explained myself Let mb 
repeat, Mr. Halifax, that I ask your permission to win your 
daughter's affection, and, in due time, her hand." 

"I would that you had asked of me anything that it 
could be less imposubl^ to give you." 

" Impossible ! What do you mean ? — Mrs. Hali&x — " 
He turned instinctively to the woman — the mother. 

Ursula's eyes were full of a sad kindness — the kindnost 
any mother most feel towards one who worthUy wooa hex 
daughter — ^bnt she repHed distinctly — 

"I feel, with my husband, that such a marriage would be 
unpoBsible." 

Lord Ravenel grew scarlet — sat down — rose ^idn, and 
stood fiicing them, pale and hans-htv. 
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** If I ma) ask — yonr reaeons ?" 

"Since you ask— certainly," John replied. ' lliOQgb. 
believe me, I ^ve them with the deepest pmn. Lord Ravo 
nel, do you not yourself gee that our Maud " 

*' Wait one moment," he interrupted. " There la not, there 
cannot be, any previous attachment?" 

The supposition made the parents smile. " Indeed, no 
ttiinK of the kind: she is a mere child." 

" Toa think her too young for marriage then?" W3a the 
aagcr answer. " Be it so. I will wait, though my youth, 
alas I is slipping from me ; but I will wait — ^two years, three 
— any time you choose to name." 

John needed not to reply. The very soirow of his deci- 
Bion showed how inevitable and irrevocable it was. 

Lord Ravenel's pride rose a^^st it. 

" I fear in this my novel position I am somewhat slow of 
comprehension. Would it be so great a misfortune to youi 
daughter if I made her Viscountesa Ravenel, and in course 
of tmie Countess of Luimore?" 

" I believe it would. Her mother and I would rather aer. 
our little Maud lying beside her sister Muriel, than see her 
Oountess of Luxmore." 

These words, hard as they were, John uttered bo softly 
and with such infinite grief and pain, that they struok tbe 
young man, not with anger, but with an indefinite awe, as if 
a ghost from his youth — his wasted youth — had risen up tc 
pomt out that truth, and show him that what seemed insult 
or vengeance, was only a bitter necesdty. 

All be did was to repeat, in a subdued manner — *' Yoar 
reasons ?" 

"Ah, Lord Ravenel!" John answered sadly, "do yoo 
not see yourself that the distance between us and you ia 
wide as the poles ? Not in worldly things, but in things fiu 
deeper ; — personal things, which strike at the root of love, 
home — nay, honor," 

Lord Ravenel started, " Would you imply that any 
thing in my past life, aimless and useless as it may hare 
been, ia unworthy of my honor— the honor of our house?" 

Saying this he stopped — recoiled — as if suddenly made 
aware by the very words himself had uttered, what — ood- 
trasted nith the unsullied dignity of the tradesman's life, 
the spotless innocence of the tiadesmui's daughtei^- -whal 
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a fi>ti] tattered rag, fit to be torn .down by an hoiiest gust, 
was that flaantiug emblazoDment, the BO-called "honor* 
of Lnxmore ! 

"I underetand yon now. 'The mm of the fatherg shah 
be viuted upon ttie children,' a8 yonr Bible says — yoiir 
Bible, that I had half began to believe in. Be it ao. Mr. 
Halifax, I will detain you no longer." 

John intercepted the young man's departure. 

" No, yon do not understand me. I hold no man account- 
Able for any errors, any shortcominga, except bis own." 

" I am to conclnde, then, that it le to myself yoa refiis« 
your daughter ?" 

" It is." 

Lord Ravenel once more bowed, with saroastio emphasis. 

" I entreat yon not to mistake me," John oontinued, most 
earnestly. " I know nothing of you that the world would 
condemn, much that it would even admire ; but your world 
is not onr world, nor your aims our aims. If I gave you 
my httle Maud, it wonld confer on j^ou no lasting happi- 
ness, and it would be thrusting my child, my own nesh and 
blood, to the brink of that whirlpool where, soon or late, 
every miserable life must go down." 

Lord Ravenel made no answer. H'>' new-bom energy, 
his pride, his sarcasm, had sucoessively vanished ; dead, 
passive melancholy resumed its empire over him. Mr. 
Halifax regarded him with mournful compassion. 

" O that I had foreseen this ! I would have placed the 
breadth of all England between you and my child." 

" Would you ?" 

"Understand me, Not because you do not possess our 
warm interest, onr friendship : both will always be yours. 
But these are external ties, which m^y exist through many 
differences. In marriage there must be perfect unity ; — on^ 
aim, one fidth, one love, or the marriage is incomplete, nn- 
hohr — a mere dvil contract and no more." 

Lord Ravenel looked up amazed at this doctrine, then sat 
awhile, pondering drearily. 

" Yes, you may be right," at last he said. " Tour Maud 
k not for me, nor those like me. Between m aod you is thai 
'great gulf fixed ;' — what did the old fiible say f I forget 
— Che sard sa>-d I I am bat as vthers ; I am bat what I 
T»« born to be." 

19* 
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" Do yon rGCOgnise what yon were bom to be ? Not oalj 
a nobleman, bnl a gentleman ; not only a gentleman, but a 
man — man, made in the image of God. I^w can you, how 
dare Ton, give the lie to your Creator ?" 

"WhattaaBhegiveDme? What have I to thank him for ?" 

" First manhood ; the manhood His Son disdained not to 
vear ; worldly gifta, such as rank, richea, influence, things 
;vhich others have to spend half an existence m eamiDg; 
ife io its best prime, with mnch of yonth yet remaining — 
— with grief endured, wisdom learnt, experisice won 
Would to Heaven, that by any poor word of mine I could 
make you feel all that you are— all that yon might be !" 

A gleam, bright as a boy's hope, wild as a boy's daring, 
flashed from those listless eyes^then faded. 

" Tou mean, Mr. Halifax, what I might have been. ' Now 
it is too late." 

"There is no saoh word as ' too late,* in the wide world — 
D&y, not in the miiverse. What ! shall we, whose atom of 
time is but a fragment out of an ever-present eternity— shall 
we, so long as we live, or even at onr life's ending, dare to 
ery out to the Eternal One, ' It is too late !'" 

As John spoke, in much more exdtemcnt than was nanal 
to him, a sudden flush or rather spasm of color flashed his 
tace, then &ded away, leaving him pallid to the very lips. 
He sat down hastily, in hia frequent attitude, with the left 
arm passed across his breast. 

" Lord Ravenel." Hia voice was &int, as though speech 
was painful to him. 

The other looked up, the old look of reverent attention, 
which I remembered m the boy-lord who came to see as at 
Norton Bury ; in the young " Anselmo," whose enthusiastic 
hero-worship had fized itself^ with an almost unreasoning 
trust, on Muriel's father. 

" Lord Ravenel, forgive anything I have said that may 
ha^e hnrt you. It would grieve me inexpressibly if we did 
not rart as Mends." 

"Part?" 

"Foi a time, we must. I dare not risk farther alfaei 
four happiness or my child's." 

" No, not hers, ftuard it. I blame yoa not. The lovo- 
^, mnocent child I God forbid she should ever hare a Wl 
Hke mine '" 
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He sat dlent,. his clasped handa listlesaly droppinff, bU 
iwuntecance dreamy; yet, it seemed to me, less hopelesHlv 
gad ; then with a sudden effort rose. 

" I must go now." 

Crossing oyer to Mrs, Halifax, he thanked her, with mnoh 
emotion, for all her kindness. 

" For your husband, I owe bim more than kindness, as 
perhaps I may prove some day. K not tiy to believe th 
best of me you can. Good-bye." 

Tliey both s^d good-bye, and bade God bless him ; with 
scarcely less tenderness than if things had ended as he 
desired, and, instead of this farewell, sad aud indefinite 
beyond most farewells, they were giving the parental wel- 
come to a newl^-ohosen son. 

Ere finally qmtting us. Lord Ravenel turned baok to speak 
to John once more, ne^tatingty and monmiully. 

" If she — if the child should ask or wonder about thy 
absence — she likes me in her innocent way, you know — you 
will tell hei^-What shall you tell her ?" 

" Nothing, It is bMt not," 

" Ay, it 18, it is," 

He shook hands with us all three, without saying any- 
thing else ; then the carri^e rolled away, and we saw hjs 
fece— that pale, gentle, melancholy face — no more. 

It was years and years before any one beyond ouraelvea 
knew what a near escape onr little Maud had had of be- 
(mming Viscountess Raveuel — ^fhtore Countess of Luxmor& 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

IT was not many weeks after this departure of Lord Rave 
nel'8 — the pain of which was almost forgotten in the com 
fort of Guy's first long home letter, whieli c&me about thi 
time — that John one morning, suddenly dropjdng hi( 
Bews|iaper, eYclaimi'd, 

" Lo d Lusmore is dead." 

Tt's, he had returned to his dust, this old b^d man ; i 
>ld, that people had begun to think he woirid never die. H 
*as gone ; the man who, if we owned an enemy in the 
"Torid, had certainly proved himself that enemy. Some 
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tbin^ jwciiliar U there in a decease like tbw — of one whom, 
living, ve have always felt oaraelvea justified in condenm 
ing, avoiding — perhaps hating. Until death Hteppisg is be- 
tween, removes him to another tribunal than this petty jus- 
tioe of oarB, and laying a solemn finger upon our montha, 
forbids UH either to think or utter a word of hatred aKainst 
that which ia now — ^what f — a diaembodied spirit — a faand- 
nl of corrupting clay, 

fiord Lnxmore was dead. He had gone to his acoonnt : 
t was not onrs to judge him. We never knew — I believe 
uu one except his son ever Ailly knew — the history of hie 
death-bed. 

John sat in nleuoe, the p^per before him, long after we 
had passed the news and discosBed it, not without awe, aL 
round the breakfast table. 

Maud stole up — hesitatingly, and asked to see the an 
Donncement of the Earl's decease. 

" N'o, my child ; but you shall hear it read aloud, if yon 
choose." 

I guessed the reason of his refusal ; when looking over 
him as he read, I saw, after the long list of titles owned bj 
the new Earl of Lnxmore, one bitter line ; bow it must 
have cut to the heart of him whom we first heard of as 
" poor William 1" , 

" Had lik&cue isgue, Caroline, marriedin 1 7 — , to Rich- 
ard Brithwood, Esquire, afteneards divorced." 

And by a curious coincidence, about twenty lines tbr- 
tber down I read among the ^shionable maniages — 

" At the British Embassy, Baris, Sir Gerard Vermilye, 
Bart; to the youthfid and beautiful daughter of " 

I forget who. 1 only saw that the name was not her 
name, of whom the "youthful and beautiful " bride bad 
most likely never heard. He had not married Lady Caroline. 

Thin morning's intelligence brought the Luzmore &inily 
so much to our thoughts, that driving out after break&st, 
John and I involuntarily recurred to the subject. Nay, 
talking on, in the solitude of our front seat — ^for Mn. 
Halifax, SGss Halifax, and Mrs. Edwin Halifax, in the car- 
riage behind, were deep in some other subject — wo fell 
nywn a topic wliich by tacit consent had been laid amde, at 
b oar household we held t good to lay atnde, any inevita 
M« regret. 
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" Poor Maud I how eager she was to hear tht newn to 
day. She little thinks how vitally It might have concerned 
htr.» 

" No," John answered thoughtfully; then asked me with 
some abniptness : " Why did you say ' poor Maud ?' " 

I really could not tell ; it waa a mere accident., the un 
fitting indiuation of some crotchets of mine, which had 
jften come into my mind lately. Crotchets, perhaps peou 
iar to one, who, never having known a certain possession, 
tound himself rather prone to over-rate its value. But it 
Bometimes struck me as hard, considering how little honest 
and sincere love there is in the world, that MaM should 
never have known of Lord Ravenel's. 

Possibly, asainst my will, my answer implied something 
of this ; for John was a long time silent. Then l-e began 
to talk of various matters ; telling me of many improve- 
ments he was planning and executing on his property, and 
among his people. In all his plans, and in the carrying out 
of them, I noticed one peculiarity, strong in him through- 
out hiB Ufe, but latterly grown stronger than ever— Qiun^y, 
that whatever he found to do, he did immediately. Pro- 
crastination had never been one of his &ults; now, he 
seemed to have a horror of putting anything off even for a 
^ngle hour. Nothing that could be done, did he lay aaida 
uniil it was done ; his business affairs were kept in pei'fect 
order ; each day's work being completed with the day. And 
in the thoueana-and-one httle things that were constantly 
arimng, fiom his position as magistrate and landowner, and 
his general interest in the movements of the time, the same 
system was invariably pursued. In his relations with the 
world outside, as in bis own little valley, he seemed deter- 
mined to " work while it was day." If he could possibly 
avoid it, no application was ever unattended to ; no duty 
left unfinished; no good unacknowledged ; no evil unreme- 
died, or at least unforgiven. 

" John," I swd, as to-day this peculiarity of his struck 
me more than usual ; " thou art oertainly one of the faith- 
^ servants whom the Master when He cometh will find 
matching." 

"I hope so It ought to be thus with all men — bu| 
JBpecially with me." 

I imagined, &om his tone, tbAt he was thinking oJ hif 
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reflpoiist >ility as &ther, master, owner of large tfeallh. 
How oonld I know — how oould I gueea — beyond this I 

" I)o you think she looks pale, Phineas ?" he miked, eoA 
dcnly. 

" Who — jora wife ?" 

" No, Mand. My little Mand." 

It waa but lately that be called her " his" little Maud ; 
•i.^ with that extreme tenacity of attachment which was a 
part of his nature — refuang to put any one love in another 
love's place— his second daughter had never been to him like 
the first. Now, however, I had noticed that he took Maud 
nearer to his heart, made her more often his companion, 
watching her with a sedolouB tendernesB— it was easy tc 
gness why. 

" She may have looked a little paler of late, a little more 
thoBRhtful. But I am sure she is not unhappy." 

" I believe not — thank God !" 

" Surely," I said anxiously, " yon have never lepented 
what you did about Lord Ravenel ?" 

" No — not ODce. It cost me so much, that I know it was 
right to be done." 

" But if things had been otherwise — if you had not been 
80 sure of Maud's feelings — " 

He started pdnfully ; then answered — " I think I should 
have done it still." 

I was silent. The paramount right, the high prerogative 
of love, which he held as strongly as I did, seemed attacked 
in its liberty divine. For the moment, it was afi if he too 
had in his middle-age gone over to the cold-blooded ranks 
of harsh parental prudence, despotic paternal rule ; as if 
Ursula March's lover and Maud's father were two distinct 
beings. One finds it so, ofben enough, with men. 

" John," I said, " could you have done it ? could yon have 
broken the child's heart ?" 

" Yes, if it were to save her peace — perhaps her soul, I 
couid have broken my child's heart." 

He spoke solemnly, with an accent of inexpresdble p^, 
•s if this were sot the first time by many that he had pon- 
dered over snch a possibility. 

" I wish, Phineiw, to make clear to you, m case of — of aay 
Attnre misconceptions — my mind on this matter. One ru;;fat 
alone I held superior to the right of love — duty. It is a 
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&tb(!r'a datj, at all risks, at all costs, to save hia child from 
anythin J which he believes would peril her duty — so long as 
she is too young to understand fully how beyond the claim 
of any human being, be it father or lover, is God's claim to 
herself and her immoi'tal soul. Anything whioh would en- 
danger that should be cut off — though it be the right hand 
—the right eye. But, thank God, it was not thus with my 
ittle Maud." 

'' Nor with him either. He bore hia disappointment 
»ell." 

"Nobly. It may make a true nobleman of him yel 
But, being what be is, and for as long as he rem^s so, be 
must not be trusted with my little Maud. I must take care 
of her while I live; afterwards — " 

His smile iaded, or rather was transmuted into that grave 
thonghtfulness which I had lately noticed in him, when, as 
now, he fell into one of hia long silences. There was no- 
thing sad about it ; rather a serenity which reminded me of 
that sweet look of bis boyhood, which had vaniBhed daring 
the manifold cares of hia middle life. The expression of the 
mouth, as I saw it in profile — close and oaun — almost in- 
clined me to go back to the ianciful follies of onr youth, 
and call him " David." 

We drove through Norton Bury, and left. Mrs. Edwin 
there. Then on, along the &niitiar road, towards the 
Manor-house : past the white gate, within sight of little 
Longfield. 

"It looks just the same — the tenant takes good care of 
It," And John's eyes turned fondly to his old home. 

" Ay, just the same. Do you know your wife was saying 
to me this morning, that when Guy comes back, when all 
the young folk are married, and you retire fi'om business 
and settle into the otium cu/m dignitate, the learned leisure 
you used to plan — she would like to give up BeechwoodP 
She B^d, she hopes you and she will end your days to- 
gether at Little LongBeld." 

"Did she? Tes, I know that has been always her 
dream." 

" Scar ;e1y a dream, or one that is not unllliely to be ful- 
filled. 1 like to fancy you both two old people, sitting on 
either side the fire— or on the same aide, if you like it beet; 
very cheerful — you will make such a merry old man, John, 
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irith till yoDf cbildren roond yoa, and indefinite grand 
children aboat the honse coatinnaUy. Or else you two wiL 
sit alone together, just as in your early married daya — you 
and your old wife — the deareat and bandBomeet old lady 
that ever was seen." 

"Phineas — dont — don't." I was startled by the tone in 
whii^ he answered the lightness of mine. " I mean —don't 
be planning out the future. Tt, is foolish — it is almost wrong. 
Good's will is not as our will ; and He knows best." 

I would have spoken ; but just then we reached the 
Manor-house gate, and plnuged at once into present life, 
and into the hospitable arole of the Oldtowers. 

They were all in the excitement of a wonderfiil piece of 



been in the house five minutes. 

" Have yon heard this extraordinary report about th« 
Luxmore ramily ?" 

I could see Maud turn with eager attention — Sung hei 
eyes wistfiilly on Lady Oldtower. 

" About the earl's death ? Yes, we saw it in the news 
paper." And John passed on to some other point of con 
versation. In vain. 

" This news relates to the present earl. I never heard of 
such a thing — never. In feet, if true, his conduct is some 
thing which in its self-denial approaches absolute insanity 
Is it poB^ble that, being so great a friend of your family, he 
has not informed yon of the circumstances ?" 

These drcumstances, with some patience, we extracted 
from the voluble Lady Oldtower, She bad learnt them — I 
forget how : bat ill news never wants a toneue to carry it 

It seemed that on the earl's death it was discovered, what 
had already been long suspected, that his liabilities, like hif 
extravagances, were enormous. That he was obliged U. 
live abroad, to escape in some degree the clamorous nannt 
ing of the hundreds he had ruined : poor tradespeople, who 
knew that their only chance of payment was dnring the old 
man's lifetime, for his whole property was entailed on the 

Whether Lord Ravenel had ever been acquainted with 
this state of things, or whethei', bdng in ignorance of it, hif 
own style of ivmg had in a d^^ree imitated his father*! 
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rumor djd not say, nor indeed was it of macii "vrasequence 
The tacts subeeqnently becoming known unir,ftuately aft&' 
Lord Luxmore's death, made all former conjcc'unrea nnnecefl 
sary. 

Not a week before he died, the late earl and his eoa — 
chiefly it was believed on the latter's instigation — had cut 
aff thd entail, thereby making the whole property saleaole, 
knd atfulable for the payment of creditors. Thue by hig 
Ovn act, and — as some one had told somebody that some- 
tiody else had beard Lord Ravenel say — " for the honor of 
the family,** the present earl had sncoeedeJ to ar empty 
^tle, and — beggary. 

" Or," Lady Oldtower added, " what to a mao of rant 
will be the same aa beggary — a paltry two hna'^rtid a-year 
or so — which he has reserved, tney say, just m keep him 
from destitution. Ah — here comes Mr. Jessop ; I thought 
he would. He can tell us all about it." 

Old Mr. Jessop was as much excited as any one present. 

"Ay — it's all true — only too true, Mr, Halifax. He was 
at my house last night." 

" Last night t" I do not think anybody caught the 
child's exclamation but me ; I could not help watching lit 
tie Maud, noticing what strong emotion, still perfectly 
child-like and unguarded in its demonstration, was shaking 
her innocent bosom, and overflowing at her eyes. How- 
ever, as she sat still in the comer, nobody observed her, 

" Yea, he slept at my house—Lord Havenel, the Earl of 
Luzmore I mean. Much good will his title do him I My 
head clerk is better off than he. He has stripped himself 
of every penny, except —bless me, I forgot ; — if r. Halifax, 
he gave me a letter for you." 

John walked to the window, to read it ; but having read 
it, passed it openly round the drcle ; as indeed was beat. 
" Mt deah FaiBSD, 

" Tou will have heard that my fkther is no more." 

("He used always to say 'the Earl,'" whispered Maud, 
as she looked over my shoulder.) 

" I write this merely to say, what I feel sure yon will 
already have believed — that anything which you may learn 
eonoeming his aflairs, I was myself unaware o^ except m a 
very slight degree, when I last visited Beeohwood, 
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"W1U yon likewise believe that in all I have done or in 
tend doiii^, your interests aa niy tenant — which I hope yoH 
frill remain — have been, and ahall be, eedulonsly goarded? 

"My gratelhl remembrance to all your household. 
" Futhfhlly youTB, and theirs, 

" LtrxMOBB." 

"GiTe me back the letter, Maud, my child." 

She had been taking possession of it, as in right of bemg 
his "pet" she general^ did of all Lord Ravenel's letters. 
Bat now, without a word of objection, she surrendered it 
to her &ther. 

" What does he mean, Mr, Jessop, abont my interests m 
his tenant F" 

"Bless me— I am so grieved about the matter, that 
everything goes astray in my head. He wished me to 
explain to you, that he has reserved one portion of the 
Lnxmore property intact — Enderley mills. The rent you 
pay will, he says, be a BuSicient income for him ; wad then 
while your lease lasts no other landlord can injure you. 
Very thought&l of hun— very thoughtful indeed, Mr. 
H^fex." 

John made do answer. 

"I never saw a man so altered. He went over soma 
Blatters with me — private cbar^tjes, in which I have been 
his agent, you know — grave, ilear-headed, bunness-Iike ; 
my cfork himself could not hav done better. Afterwards 
we sat and talked, and I tried — I'oolishly enongh, when the 
thing waa done ! — to show him what a frantic act it was 
both towards himself and his hei'-e. But he could not see 
it. He said, catting off the entail would harm nobody ■" 
for that he did not intend ever to marry. Poor fellow !" 

" la he with you still ?" John askfld, in a low tone. 

" No ; he left this morning for Paris ; his lather is to b« 
fanned there. Afterwards, he said, his movements were 
ijtiite uncertain. He bade me good-hye — I — I didn't like 
it, 1 can issore you." 

And the old man, blowing his n<v*= with his yeJlow 
fjocket-bandkerohief, and twitching his features into all 
manner of shapes, seemed determined to put aStde the 
melancholy subject, and dilated on tl e can and hu «&ir« 
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Nor did any one. Something in this ^oung nobleman'i 
noble act — it lias since been not without a parallel among 
our anstocracy — silenced the tongue of gossip itself. The 
deed was so new — so unlike anything that had been con- 
ceived possible, especially in a man like Lord Ravenel, who 
bad always borne the character of a harmless, idle, misan 
thropic nonentity— that society was really nonploased con 
semmg it. Of t)ie many loquacioua visitors who came that 
noming to ponr apon Lady Oldtower all the onriosity of 
Coltham — fashionable Coltham, &moD8 for all the scand^ 
cf haut ton — there was none who did not speak of Lord 
Lusmore and his afl^rs w'th an uncomfortable, wondering 
awe. Some suggested be was going mad — others, raking 
\m stories current of bis early youth, Uiought be had tum^ 
Catholic again, and was about to enter a monastery. One 
or two honest hearts protested that he was a noble fellow, 
and it was a pity he had determined to be the last of the 
Lnxmores. 

For ourselves — Mr. and Mrs. Halifax, Maud, and I — we 
never spoke to one another on the snbject all morning. 
Not until after luncheon, when John and I had somehow 
stolen out of the way of the visitors, and were walking to 
and fro in the garden. The sunny fruit garden — ancient, 
Dutch, and square — with its barricade of a high hedge, a 
stone wall, and between it and the house a sMning fenoe 
of great laurel trees. 

Maud appeared suddeoly before us from among these 
laurels, breathless. 

" I got away after you, &ther. I — I wanted to find aonu 
strawberries — and — I wanted to speak to you." 

" Speak on, little lady." 

He linked her arm in his, and she paced between ns np 
and down the broad walk — but without diverging to the 
strawberry beds. She was grave and paler than ordinary. 
Her &tber asked if she were tired ? 

" No, but my head aches. Those Coltham people do talk 
so. Father, I want yon to explain to me, for I can't well 
understand it, all this that they have been saying about Lord 
Raven el." 

John explained as simply and briefly as he could. 

" I understand. Then, though he is Earl of Luxmore, he 
« quite poor— poorer than any of us 1 And he hag mkd*' 
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himself poor, in order to pay his owl and his &thur'B debu 
and keep other people from Buffering from any &iilt of bur 
bit so?" 

" Yes, my child." 

" Is it not a very noble act, father ?** 

" Very noble." 

'* I think it is the noblest act I ever heard of. I should 
.t-e to tell him ho. When is he coming to Beechwood P" 

Maad BpokL quickly, with flushed cheeks, in the impeto- 
•.MiB manner she inberited from her mother. Her question 
not being immediately answered, she repeated it still more 
eagerly. 

Her &ther replied — " I do not know." 

" How very strange ! I thonght he would come at once 
—to-night, probably." 

I reminded her that Lord Ravenel bad left for Fans, l»d- 
ding good-bye to Mr. Jessop. 

" He ought to have come to us instead of to Mr. Jessop. 
Write and tell him so, father. Tell him bow glad we shall 
be to see him. And perhaps yon can help him: yon who 
help everybody. He always said you were his best friend." 

"Did he?" 

" Ah, now, do write, &ther dear— ^I am sure you wilL" 

John looked down on the little maid who himg on bis 
arm so persuasively, then looked sorrowiiilly away 

"My child — I cannot." 

"What, not write to him? When he is pooi and in 
trouble ? That is not like yon, father," and Maud half 
loosed her arm. 

Her &ther quietly pat the little rebellions hand back again 
to its place. He was evidently debating within himself 
whether he should tell her the whole truth, or how mudi of 
it. Not that the debate was new, for he must already have 
foreseen this possible, nay, cortdn, conjuncture. Especially 
IS all hia deahngs with his family had hitherto been open as 
daylight. He held that to prevaricate, or wilfully to give 
the impression of a falsehood, is almost as mean as a direct 
lie. When anything occurred that he could not tell hia 
children, he always said plainly, " I caimot tell you," and 
tli^ asked no more. 

I wondered exceedingly how he would deal with Maud, 

She walked with him, submissive yet not satisfied, gluio 
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iDg at Tiim froia time to time, muting for him to speak. At 
last she could wait no longer. 

"I am sure there is something wrong. You do not care 
lor Lord Ravenel as much as you used to do." 

" More, if pOBsible," 

" 'ITien write to him. Say, we want to see him — I want 
I see him. Ask him to come and stay a .ong while at 
Beechwood." 

"I cannot, Maud. It would he imposdhle for him to 
oome. I do not think he is likely to visit Beechwood 
for some time." 

"How long? Six months? A year, perhaps?" 

" It may be several years." 

*'Then, I was right. Something has happened ; ^ou arti 
not friends with him any longer. And he is pooi^ m trou 
ble — oh, father I" 

She snatched her hand away, and flashed n|-on him 
reproachful eyes. John took her gently by the aim, and 
made her wt down .upon the wall of a little stone bridge, 
ander which the moat slipped with a quiet murmur. Maud's 
tears dropped into it fast and free. 

That very outburst, brief and thundery as a child's pas- 
sion, gave consolation both to her father and me. Wnen 
it lessened, John spoke. 

" Now has my fittle Maud ceased to be angry wJth her 
fether ?" 

" I did not mean to be angry — only I was so startled— -so 
grieved. Tell me what has happened, please, father I*" 

" I will tell you — so far as I can. Lord Ravenel and 
myself had some conversation, of a very painful kind, the 
last night he was with us. After it, we both considered it 
advifame he should not visit us agjun for the present." 

"Why not? Had you quarrelled? or if yon had, I 
thonght my father was always the first to forgive every- 
body." 

" No, Maud, we had not quarrelled." 

" TTien, what was it ?" > 

" My child, you must not ask, for indeed I cannot tel 
fon." 

Maud sprang up^the rebellious spirit flashing out again. 
** Not tell me— me, his pet — me, th.it cared for him mo»' 
thwi any of yon did. I think you ought to tell me, &thei. 
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** Yon mnst sUow me to decide that, if von pk&se." 

After tills answer Maud paused, and said htuablf , *' Dott 
iny one elae know ?" 

" Yonr mother, and yoar ancle Phineas, who happened 
io be present at the time. Ko one else : and no one etw 
shall know." 

John spoke with that sUght qnirering and bloNieaa of the 
Bpfi which any mental excitement nsu^y produced in him. 
Be sat down by his daughter's nde and took her hand. 

" I knew this would grieve yon, and I kept it from yon a£ 
long as I could. Xow yon must only be patiMit, and like a 
^ood child trust yonr &ther," 

Something in his manner qoieted her. She only sighed, 
and sud, "She conld not nnderstand it." 

" Neither can I — oftentimes, my poor little Maud. There 
are so many sad things in life that we have to take npon trust, 
and bear, and be patient with — yet never nnderstand. I 
snppose we shall some day." 

His eyes wandered npward to the wide-arched blue sky, 
which in its calm beauty makes us &ncy that Paradise is 
there, even though we know that " the kinpdom ofMeaoen 
U within us^^K^ that the kingdom of spirits maybe around 
us and about as, everywhere. 

Maud looked at her &ther, and crept closer to him — into 
his arms. 

" I did not mean to be naughty. I will try not to mind 
loung him. But I Uked Lo^ Raveoel so mnoh — and he 
was so fond of me." 

" Child" — and her father himself oonld not help arailing at 
ihe simphcity of her speech — " it is often easiest to lose those 
we are fond of and who are fond of ns, because in one 
sense we never can really lose them. Nothing in this 
world, nor, I believe, in any other, can part those who tmly 
and fiithfully love." 

I thmk he was hardly aware how much he was implying, 
at least not in its relation to her, or else he would not have 
said it. And he would surely have noticed, as I did, that 
the word " love" which had not be^i mentioned before — it 
was "liking," "fond o^" "care for," or some such round 
about ebilush phrase— the word '* love," made Maud start 
She darted from one to the otiier of ns a keen glance ot 
iaqniry, and then 'umed the color of a July rose. 
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Iter attitude, her bloshes, the aby trembling &bont hei 
mouth, reminded me Tividly, too vividly, of her mothei 
twenty-eight years ago. 

Alarmed, I tried to hasten the end of our conversation, 
lest, voluntarily or involuntarily, it might produce the very 
results which, though they might not have altered John's 
determination, woiJd have almoet broken his heart. 

So, begging herto " kiss and make frienda," which Maud 
did, timidly, and without attempting ibrther questions, 1 
hnrried the &ther and daughter into the house ; deferring 
for mature consideration, the question whether or not I 
should trouble John with any too-anxious doubts of mine 
oonceming her. 

As we i&ove back throngh Norton Bury, I saw that while 
her mother and Lady Oldtower conversed, Maud sat opposite 
rather more ulent than her wont ; but when the ladies dis- 



and assuming at once the prerogatives and immmiities ot 
both. 

Her ^rlish ladyship at last got tired of silks and ribbons, 
ind stood with me at the shop-door, amusing herself with 
commenting on the passers-by. 

These were not so plentiful as I once remembered, though 
rtill the old town wore its old face — appearing fairer that 
ever, as I myself grew older. The same Coltham coach 
stopped at the Lamb Inn, and the same group of idle loun- 

Sirs took an interest in its disemboguing of its contents 
ut r^waya had done an ill turn to Uie coach and to pool 
Norton Bury : where there used to be six inside passengers, 
to-day was turned out only one. 

" What a queer-looking little woman 1 Uncle Phineas, 
people shouldn't dress so fine as that when they are old." 

Maud's criticism was scarcely just. The hg^t-colored, 
Bimsy gown, shorter than even Coltham fiishionablea would 
have esteemed decent, the fluttering bonnet, the abundance 
of flaunting curls — ^no wonder that the stranger atti«oted 
KHiriderable notioe in quiet Nori.oii B:iry, As she tripped 
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■nindn^y along, in her silk stockini;^ and lighl ahoea. c 
smothered jeer arose. 

" People shoold not laugh at an old ivomao, howevei 
ooDceited she may be," aud Hand, indignantly. 

" Ib she old ?" 

" Jnst look." 

And sorely when, as she tnmed irom ride to aide, I oan^t 
ner full face — what a &oe it was 1 withered, (hin, salfow 
almost to deathlinees, with a bright rouge-spot on each 
cheek, a broad smile on the ghastly month. 

" Ib she crazy, TJnde Phineas ?" 

"Possibly. Do not look at her." For I was sure this 
must be the wreck of sudi a life aa womanhood does some- 
times dnk to — a life, the mere knowledge of which bad 
never yet entered Maud's pnre world. 

She seemed surprised, but obeyed me and went in. I 
stood at the shop-door, watching the inoreadng crowd, and 
pitying, with that pity mixed with shame that every honest 
man must feel towards a degraded woman, the wretched 
object of their jeers. Half-frightened, she still kept up that 
set smile, skipping dcunttly from side to ude of the pave- 
ment, darting at and peering into every carriage that passed. 
Afisersble creature aa she looked, there was a oen^u grace 
and ease in her movements, as if she had fallen from some 
far higher estat*. 

At the moment, the Mythe carriage, with Mr. Brithwood 
in it, dozing his dsdly dnvo away, Gs gouty foot propped 
up before nim — slowly lumbered up the street. The wo- 
man made a dart at it, but was held back. 

" Can^lle ! I always hated your Norton Bury 1 CM mj 
carriage. I will go home." 

Through its coarse discordance, its insane rage, I thought 
I knew the voice. Espedally when, assuming a tone of 
command, she addressed the old coachman : 

*' Draw up, Peter ; you are very late. People, give way I 
Don't you see my carriage P" 

There was a roar of laughter, so loud that even Mr 
Brithwood opened his dull, £unken eyes, and stared about 



" Canaille I" — and the scream was more of terror than 
luiger, as she almost flung herself under the horses' beadi 
li ner eagerness to escape from the mob. '* Let me so V 
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tXf carnage is wwiting I am Lady Caro1.De Britli- 
wood I" 

The 'equire heard her. For a siaglc initant they gazed 
ni one another — besotted hnsbaod, dishonored, divorced 
wife — gazed with horror and fear, as two dnnere who had 
been each other's undoing, might meet io the poetic tor 
oients ot Dante's "Inferno," or the tangible fire and brim 
ttone of many a b&nd but honest Christian's hell. One dngle 
nstant,— and then Richard Brithwood made up bis mind. 

"Coachman, drive on!" 

But the man — ^he was an old man — seemed to hesitate at 
urging his horses right over "my lady," He even looked 
down on her with a sort of compasaon — I remembered 
having heard say that she was always kmd and a£lkble to her 
servants. 

" Drive on, you fool ! Here " — and Mr. Brithwood threw 
some coin amongst the mob — " Fetch the constable — some 
of you; take the woman to the watcb-honse 1" 

And the carriage rolled on, leaving her there, croached 
on the kerbstone, gazing after it with something between a 
laugh and a moan. 

Nobody touched her. Perhaps some had heard of her ; 
a few might even have seen her — driving through Norton 
Bury in her pristine state, as the young 'squire's handsome 
wife — the charming Lady Caroline. 

- 1 was so absorbed in the sickening sight, that I did not 
perceive how John and Ursula, st^ding behind me, had 
seen it likewise — evidently seen and understood it alL 

"What is to be done?" she whispered to him. 

" What ought we to do?" 

Here Maud came running oat to see what was amiss in 
the street. 

" Go in, child," said Mrs. Hali^ sharply. " Stay till I 
fetch yoiL" 

Lady Oldtower also advanced to the door; but cat:^hin)( 
some notion of what the disturbance was, shocked an3 
scandalized, retired into the shop agwn, 

John looked earnestly at Lis wife, but for onoe she did 
(tot or would not understand his meaning ; she drew back 
■DA^oly. 

" What must be done ? — I mean, ivhat do y oa want mi 
of" 
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** What on\y a woataa can do—^ woman lile you, and ie 
yonr portion " 

" TeB, if it were only myself. But think of the house- 
hold—think of Mand. People will talk so. It is hard to 
know how to act." 

"Nay; how did One act — how would He act now, if He 
stood in the street this day ? If we take care of aught ol 
His, will He not take care of ns and of our children?** 

Mrs. Haliiax paused, thought a moment, hesitated— 
fielded. 

" John, yon are right ; you are always right. I will do 
anything you please." 

And then I saw, through the astonished crowd, iu &ce ot 
scores of window-eaBers, all of whom knew them, and a 
great number of wnom they also knew, Mr, Hali&s and his 
wife walk up to where the miserable woman lay. 

John touched her lightly on the shoulder — ^e screamed 
and cowered down. 

"Are you the constable? He said he would send the 
v>nstahle." 

" Hush 1 — do not be afraid. Cousin— Cousin Caroline," 

Grod knows how long it was since any woman had spoken 
to her in that tone. It seemed to startle back her shattered 
wits. She rose to her feet, smiling airily. 

" Madame, you are very kind. I believe I have had the 
pleasure of seeing you somewhere. Your name is " 

"Ursula Hali&x. Do you remember ?" — speaking gen- 
tly, as she would have done to a child. 

Lady Caroline bowed — a ghastly mockery of her former 
sprightly grace, "Not exactly; but I dare say I shall 
presently — au revoir, madame!" 

She was going away, kissing her hand — that yellow, 
wrinkled, old woman's hand — ^bnt John stopped her. 

" My wife wants to speak to you. Lady Caroline. She 
wishes you to come home with ns." 

" Plait-U t — oh yes ; I understand. I shall be happy — 
most happy," 

John offered her his arm with an air of grave deference; 
Mrs. Halifax supported her on the other nde. Without 
more ado, they put her in the i.irriage and drove home, 
eaving Maud in my chargst, and leaving astoundod Norton 
Bury to think and say — exactly what It pleased. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 



Fob nearly three years Lady CaroliDe lived in oni houst 
—it that miserable existence of hers could be called living 
— bed-ridden, fallen into second childhood: 

" Pleued -with ft rattla, tickled with a itrav,-" 

oblivious to both past Euid present, recognising none of on, 
and taking no noUce of luiybody, except novr and then ot 
Edwin's little daughter, baby Louise. 

We knew that all our neighbors talked us over, making 
iar more than a nine days' wonder of the " very extraordi- 
nary conduct " of Mr. and Mrs, Halifax. That even good 
Lady Oldtower heatated a little before she suffered her tribe 
of &ir danghters to visit under the boiub roof where lay, 
quite out of the way, that poor wreck of vomanhvod, which 
would hardly have t^ted any woman now. But in pro- 
oesa of time the gossip ceased of itself; and when, one 
summer day, a sm^ decent fimeral moved out of our gar- 
den gate to Enderley churchyard, all the comment was — 

" Oh I is she dead ? — What a relief it must be I How 
verj kind of Mr. and Mrs. Halifax t" 

Ye"*, she was dead, and had "made no sign," either oi 
repeniance, grief, or gratitude. Unless one could consider 
as such >■ moment's Ughtening before death, which Maud 
declared dbe saw in her — Maud, who had tended her with 
a devoteooess which neither lather nor mother forbade, be 
lieving that a woman cannot too soon learn womanhood's 
best " misaon " — ^nseflilness, tenderness, and charity. Miss 
Hali&x was certain that a tew minutes before the last mi- 
nute, she saw a gleam of sense in the filmy eyes, and stoop- 
ing down, had canght some feeble murmur about " William 
— ^poor William !" 

She did Dot tell me this; she spoke of it to no one bat 
net mother, and to her briefly. So the wetched life, onct 
beautitul and loveful, was now ended, oi perhaps borne intt 
some new sphere to begin again its str^^le auer the high 
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est beHUtjr, the only perfect love. Wliat are we tliat w« 
ahonid puoe limits to the infinite meroy of 'iie Lord and 
Griver of Zjfe, onto whom all life returns ? 

W e buried her and left her ; — poor Lady Caroline ! 

No ODO interfered with us, and we appealed to no one 
In truth, there was uo one unto whom we could appeal. 
Lord Luxmore, immediately after bis Other's funeral, had 
iisappeared, whither, do one knew except his solicitor ; who 
treated with and entirely satisfied the host of creditors, and 
into whose hands the sole debtor, John Halifax, paid hia 
yearly rent. Therewith, he wiote several times to Lord 
Lnxmoi'e ; but the letters were simply acknowledged through 
the lawyer : never answered. Whether in any ot them John 
alluded to Lady Caroline, I do not "know; but I rather 
think not, as it would have served no purpose and only 
inOicted pdn. No doubt, her brother had long since be- 
lieved her dead, as we and the world had done. 

In that same world, one man, even a nobleman, is of little 
account. Lord Ravenel sank in its wide waste of waten, 
and they closed over him. Whether he were drowned or 
saved, was of small moment to any one. He was soon for- 
gotten, — eve^where except at Beechwood ; and sometimea 
it seemed as if he were even foi^otten there. Save that in 
our family we found it bard to learn this easy, convenient 
habit — to forget. 

Hard, though seven years had passed wnce we saw Guy's 
merry face, to avoid mis«ng it keenly still. The mother, as 
ber years crept on, ottentimes wearied for him with a 
yearning that could not be told. The father, as Edwin be- 
came engrossed in bis own aSairs, and Walter's undecided 
temperament kept him a boy long after boyhood, often 
seemed to look round v^uely for an eldest son's young 
strength to lean upon ; often said anxiously, " I wish Guy 
were at home." 

Yet Still there was oo hint of his coming ; better he never 
eame at all than came against hie will, or came to meet th« 
least pain, the sLiadow of disgrace. And he was contented 
ind prosperous in the western world, leadii^ an active and 
iseful life, earning au honorable name. I^ had taken a 
partner, he told un : there was real friendship between them, 
and they were doing well ; perhaps might make in a Jew 
/Mrs, one of those rapid fortunes wluob olevw men of 
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businwB do uuAf in America, and did especially at toat 
time. 

He was abiu eager aud earnest npon other and higher 
'.sares than mere bu^nesa ; entered warmly into his &thei'H 
Bympathy about many political measures now occupying 
men's mmds, A gteac number of comparative facts con- 
cerning the &ctory children in England and America; a 
mafls of evidence used by Mr. Fowell Buxton in bis argu 
ntonts for the abolition tii' slavery, and many other things, 
jriginated in the impulsive activity, now settled into mature 
manly energy, of Mr. Guy Haliiax, of Boston, U.S.—" our 
Guy." 

"Tht> iad is making a sdr in the world," said his father 
one day, when we bad read his last letter. " I shall not 
wonder it, when he ooines home, a deputation from his 
native Norton Bury were to appear, requesting him to 
accept the honor of representing tbem in Parliament. He 
would suit them — at loast, as regards the canvassing and 
the ladies — a great dMl better than his old father — eh, 
'ove P" 

Mrs. Halifax smiled, rather unwillingly, for her husband 
referred to a anbject wnich had cost her some pain at the 
time. Aitcr the Reform Bill passed, many of our neigh- 
bors, who had long desired that one of John's high charac- 
ter, practical knowledge, and influence in the town, should 
be its M.P., and were aware that his sole objection to enter- 
mg the House was the add qnestion of Reform, urged him 
very earnestly to stand for Norton Bury. 

To everybody's surprise, and none more tban oar own, 
he refused. 

Publicly he assigned no reason for this, except his convic- 
tion that he could not discharge as he onght and as he would 
once have done, duties which he held so sacred and indis- 
pensable. His letter, brief and umple, thanking bis " good 
neighbors," and wishing them "a younger and worthier" 
member, might be found in some old file of the Norton 
Bury Herald still. Even the Norton Bury Mercnry, in re- 
printing it, commented on its touching honesty and brevity, 
knd — concluding his political career was ended with it, — 
condescended to bestow on Mr. Halifax the usual obituiir} 
Sne — 

We owdd h«ve b«lt«! >i«irf>d a belter man." 
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When bia fitmily, uid even his wife, reasoned with him, 
knowing that to enter parliament had long been hie thooght, 
n%f, his deaire, and perhapa herself taking a natural pride in 
the idea of seeing M.P. — M.P. of a new and unbribnd House 
of Commons — Mxer his well-beloved name ; — ^to ns and tc 
her he gave no clearer motive for liis refusal than to the 
'lectors of Norton Bory. 

** Bnt you are not old, John," I argued with him oo 
lav " yon ponesa to the full the Tnena »<aia in aorpore mno 
No Diac can be more fitted than yourself to serve his coun 
try, as yon osed to say it might he served, and yon yourself 
niutht serve it, after Reform was gained." 

He smiled, and jocularly thanked me for my good opinion 

" Nay, saoh service is almost your duty ; yoa yourself 
once thought so too. Why have yon changed your mind?" 

*' I have not changed my mind, but circumstances have 
changed my aotiona. Am for duty— dnty begins at homa 
Believe me, I have thought well over the subject. Brother, 
we will not refer to it again." 

I saw that something in the matter pained him, and 
obeyed his wish. Even when, a few days after, perh^>s as 
some oompensatJOQ for the mother's disappointment, fae 
gave this hint of Guys taking his place and entering Far* 
liament in his room. 

For imy one — nay, his own son — to take John's place, to 
stand in John's room, was not a pleasant thought, even in 
jest ; we let it pass by unanswered, and John himself did 
not reonr to it. 

Thus time went on, placidly enough; the &ther and 
mother changed into grandfauier and grandmother, and 
little Maud into Auntie Mand. She bore her new honors 
and fulfilled her new duUes with great delight and suoceaa, 
Bhe had altered much of late years : at twenty was as old 
as many a woman of thirty — in nil the advantages of age. 
She was aensible, active, resolute, and wise ; sometimes 
thoughtihl, or troubled with fits of what in any leaa whole- 
some temperament would have been melancholy ; but as it 
vas, her b imora only betrayed themselves in some slight 
rvBtlessness or irritability, easily soothed by a few tender 
words, or a rush out to Edwin's, and a peaceful cotMing 
back to that happy home, whose prindpal J 
Knew that she, the only daughter, made. 
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She mort than once had anesoeptionab e chances ot quit 
ting it; for MIbb Halifax possegsed plenty of attractionH, boiL 
outwardly and inwardly, to say nothing of her not incon- 
eiderable fortune. But she refused alloSers, and to the 
best of our knowledge waa a free-hearted damsel still. 

Her &ther and mother seemed rather glad of this than 
otherwise. They would not have denied Eer any happiness 
the wished for; still it was evidently a relief to them that 
ihe was alow in choosm^ it ; slow in quitting their arms of 
love to risk a love nntned. Sometimes, sach is the weak- 
ness of parental hamanity, I verily believe they looked for- 
ward with complacency to the possibility of her remaining 
always Miss Halifax. I remember one day, when Lady 
Oldtower was suggesting — half jest half earnest, " better 
any marriage than no marriage at all ;" Maud's father re- 
el ied very seriously — 

" Better no marriage, than any marriage that is leas than 
the best." 

" How do you mean?" 

" I believe," he said, smiling, " that somewhere in the 
world every man has Ms right wife, every woman her right 
husband. If my Maud's comes, he shall have her. If not, 1 
shall be well content to see her a happy old maid." 

Thus, after many storms, came this lull in our lives 
a season of busy yet monotonous calm. I have heard say 
tnat peace itself, to be perfect, ought to be monotonous. 
We bad enongh of it to satisfy our daily need ; we looked 
forward to more of it in time to come, when Guy should bi^ 
at home, when we should see safely secured the futures ot 
)dl the children, and for ourselves a green old age — 
" Jouroeying m long aereoity away." 

A time of heavenly calm — which, as I look back upon it, 
grows heavenlier still I — Soft summer days and aatumn 
afternoons, spent under the beech-wood, or on the Flat. 
Quiet winter evenings, all to ourselves — Maud and her 
mother working, Walter drawing. The &ther ^ting with 
his back to the lamp — its light making a radiance over his 
brow and white bald crown, and as it thrilled through the 
Buria behind, restoring somewhat of the youthftd color to 
his failing hair. Nay, the old youthful ring of his voice I 
wught at times, when he found something Amny in hie 
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book and read it out &load to ob ; or laying it dowa, ■ 
talking, as he liked to talk, about tbinga speculative, philo- 
sophiMl, or poetical — things which he had necesBarily let 
slip in the hurry and press of his businesa life, in the bur- 
den and beat of the day ; but which now, ae the cool sha- 
dows of evening were drawing on, assumed a beauty and a 
nearness, and were ^ain caught up by him— precious as 
d:e dreams of his youUL 

Happy, happy time — snnshiny summer, peaceful wit-ter 
—we marked neither as they passed; but now we hold 
both — in a aacredneas inexpresmble — a foretaste of that 
Land where there is neither summer nor winter, nel'hei 
days nor years. 

The first break in our repose came early in the Dew year. 
There had been no Chtistmae letter from Guy, and he 
never once in all his wanderings had missed writing home 
at ChrigtmEU time. When the usual monthly mail oamein, 
and no word from him — a second month, and yet nothing, 
we began to wonder about Ids omission less openly — ^to 
cease scolding him for his carelessness. Though over and 
over again we still eagerly brought up instances of the latter 
— " Guy is auch a thoughtless boy about his correspondence." 

Gradually as his mother's cheek grew paler, and his&tber 
lO.'re anriou8.eyed, more compulsorily cheerful, we gave 
up discussing publicly the many ezcelient reasons why no 
letters should come from Guy. We had written as nsoal, 
by every m^. By the last — ^by the March mul, I saw that 
in addition to the usual packet for Mr. Guy Hali^ — his 
&ther, taking another precautionaiy measure, had written 
in business form to " Messrs. Guy Halifax and Co." Ouy 
had always, "just like bis carelessness I" omitted to give 
the name of his partner ; but addressed thus, in case of any 
sudden journey or illness of Guy's, the partner, whoever 
he was, would be sure to write. 

In May — nay, it was on May-day, I remember, for we 
were down in the mill-meadows with Louise, and her little 
ones, going a-maying — there came Jn the American mail. 

It broii^t a large packet — all our letters of this year sent 
back again, directed m a strange hand, to "John Halifax, 
E^ulre, Beeohwood," with the annotation, " By Mr. Gay 
Halifax's defdre." 

Among the rest — though the uckening mght )f them b»d 
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blinded even his mother at first, so that her eye did Dot catofc 
It, waa one that ezplmned — most Batisfactorily expluoed, 
we said — the reason they were thus retumed. It was a 
few lines from Gay himself stating that unexpected good 
tbrtuno had made him determine to come home at once. li 
circamstanoeB ttiwarted this intentioD, he wonld write 
without fail ; otherwise he should most likely sail by an 
\ mericaii merchantmwi — the Stars-and-Stripee. 

" Then he is coniing home. On his way home!" 

And the mother, as with one shaking hand she held fiist 
the letter, with the other steadied herself by the rail of 
John's desk — I guessed now why he had ordered all the 
letters to be brought first to his counting-house. ^' When 
do yon think we shall see — Guy ?" 

At thought of that happy sight, her bravery broke down, 
She wept heartily and long. 

John sat still, leaning over the front of his desk. By his 
righ, deep and glad, one could tell what a load was lifted 
off the father's heart, at prospect of his son's return. 

" The liners are only a month in sailing ; but this is a 
barque most likely, which takes longer time. Love, show 
me the date of the boy's letter." 

She looked for it herself. It was in January ! 

The sudden fall from certtunty to ancertunty — the wild 
otutch at that which hardly seemed a real joy until seen 
&ding down to a mere hope, a chance, a possibility — who 
has not known all this P 

I remember how we all stood^mute and panio-stmck, in 
the dark little counting-house. I remember seeing Lonise, 
with her children in the door-way, trying to hush theii 
laughing, and whispering to them something about " poor 
^ Uncle Guy." 

John was the first to grasp the unspoken dread, andshow 
that it was less than at first appeared. 

" We ought to have bad this letter two months ^o; thi» 
shows how often delays occur — we ought not to be sur 
prised or nceasy at anything. Guy does not say when the 
ghip was to sail— she may he on ner voyage still. II he 
had but given the name of her owners. But I can write 
to Lloyd's and find out everything. Cheer np, mother. — 
Please God, you skall have that wandering, hb«dleaa boy 
ttS yonra back before long." 
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ral coDBiutatioa, intc which be threw a paseing gleam of tuul 
gaitltj, afi to whether bdng ours, we had a ri^t to burn 
them, or whether having passed through the post-office 
they were not the writer's bnt the owner's property, and 
Gut could claim them with all their nselesa news, on bis 
unval in England. This was finally decided, and th* 
mother, with a &int smile, declared that nobody should 
touch them ; she wonld put them onder lock and key "till 
Quy came home." 

Then she took her husband's arm ; and the rest of ng 
followed them, as they walked slowly ap the hill to Beech- 
wood. 

Bat after that day Mrs, Haliiaz's strength decayed. N oi 
suddenly, scarcely perceptibly ; not with any outward com- 
plaint, except what she jested over as " the uatoral wesknefis 
of old age ;" bat there was an evident change. Week by 
week, her long walks shortened ; she gave up her village 
school to me ; and thongh she went about the hoose still 
and Inaisted on keeping the keys, gradually, "just for the 
sake of practice," the domestic snrveillance fell into the 
hands of Maud. 

An answer arrived from Lloyd's: the Stars-and-Stripes 
was an American vessel, probably of small tonnage and 
miportance, for the nnderwriters knew nothing of it. 

More delay — more suspense. The summer days came — 
but not Guy. No news of hira — not a word — not a line. 

Wb father wrote to Amerioa — pursuing inqniries in alt 
directions. At last, some tangible clae was caught. The 
Stars-and-Stripea had sailed, had been spoken with aboat 
Jie Windward Isles— and never heard of afterwards, 

StJU, there was a hope — John told the hope first, before 
he veutared to speak of the misdng ship, and even then 
had to break the news gently, for the mother had grown 
fr^ and weak, and could not bear things as she used to do. 
She clung as if they had been words of Ufe or death, to the 
shipowner's postscript — ■" that they had no recollection of 
the name of Halifax ; there might have been such a gentle 
man on board — they could not say. But it was not prob» 
ble i for the Stars-and-Stripea was a trading vessel, and had 
lotgood accommo>lation for passengers." 

Tlten came week after week — I knew not how thej went 
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■ by— one never does, afterwards. At the time, they were 
fnghttuU y vivid, hour by hour ; we rose each morning, sure 
that Bome hope would come in *he course of the day; w» 
went to bed at night, heavily, as if there were no such thing 
as hope in the world. Gradually, and I think that was thfi 
worst consciousness of all — our life of suspense became 
perfectly natural ; and everything in and about the honse 
went on as usual, just as though we knew quite well — what 
die Almighty Father alone knew I — where our poor lad 
was, and what had become of him. Or rather, as if we had 
settled in the certdnty which perhaps the end of onr own 
lives alone would bring us, that he had slipped out of life 
altogether, and there was no such being as Guy Haliiax 
under this pitiless son. 

The mother's heart was breaking. She made no moan, 
but we saw it m her fhce. One morning — it was the morn- 
ing after John's birth-day, which we had made a feint of 
keeping, with Grace Oldtower, the two little erand-ehildren, 
Edwin and Louise — she was absent at breakfast and at din- 
ner; she had not slept well, and was too tired to rise. 
Many days following it happened the same; with the same 
&int excuse, or with no eicnse at all. How we missed her 
about the house ! — ay, changed as she had been. How her 
husband wandered about, ghost-like, from room to room ! 
— could not rest anywhere, or do anything. Finally, he 
left onr company altogether, and during the hours that he 
was at home rarely quitted for more than a few minntefl »ht 
quiet bed-chamber, where, every time his foot entered it, 
toe poor pale &ce looked up and smiled. 

Ay, smiled ; for I noticed, as many another may havb 
done in similar cases, that when her physical health defi> 
nitively gave way, her mental health returned. The heavy 
burthen was lighter ; she grew more cheerful, more patient ; 
seemed to submit herself to the Almighty will, whatever it 
might be ; as she lay on her sofa in the study, whi.re one oi 
two evenings John carried her down, almost as easily as he 
used to carry little Muriel, his wife would rest content with 
her hand in his, listening to his reading, or quietly looking 
U him, as though her lost son's &ce which a few weeke 
^ce she said haunted her continually, were now forgotten 
in his &ther's. Perhaps she thought the one bha should 
400Q see— while the other — 
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"Phmeas," she whispered one day, ^en I was pnlting b 
(bawl over her feet, or doing eonie Other trifle that 5ie 
thaokod me for — " Fhiaeas, — if anything happens to me. 
yoa will comfort Jolm ?" 

Then first I began Beriously to contemplate a posdbLity, 
hitherto as impossible and undreamed of as that the moon 
ihoulil drop out of the height of heaven -What would the 
louse be without the mother? 

Her children never suspected tliis, I saw : but they were 
/oung — for her husband — 

I could not nndei'Stand John. He, so quick-dghted ; he 
who meeting any sorrow looked steadily up at the Hand 
that smote bim, knowing ne'ther the coward's dread, noi 
the nnlKliever's disguise of p^ — surely he mnst see what 
was impending. Yet he was as calm as if he saw it Dot. 
Calm, as no man could be, contemplating the supreme part- 
ing between two who nearly all their uvea had been not 
two, but one flesh. 

Yet I had once heard him say that a great love, and only 
that, makes parting easy. Coiud it be that this love of his, 
which had dasped his wife so firmly, ^thltilly, ani long, 
fearlessly clasped her still, by its own perfectneas assored 
of its immortality ? 

But all the while hb human love clung alwut her, show 
ing itself in a thousand forms of watohAil tenflemess. And 
hers clung to him, closely, dependently ; she let herself be 
taken care of, ruled and guided, as if with him she found 
helplessness restful and submisdon sweet. Many a little 
outward fondness, that when people have been long mar- 
ried naturally drops into disuse, was revived again ; he 
would bring her flowers out of the garden, or new books 
from the town ; and many a time, when no one noticed, I 
have seen him stoop and press bis lips upon the &ded hand, 
where the wedding-iing hung so loosely ; — his own for so 
many years, his own tul the dust claimed it, that well-bts- 
loved hand I 

Ay, he was right. Loss, afQiction, death itself, are pow- 
erless ii^the presence of suuh a love as theirs. 

it was alrendy the middle of July. From Jannaiy lo 
Jnly — dz months! Our neighbors without — and there 
were many who felt for us — never asked now, " Is there 
Miy news of Mr Guy ?" Even pretty Grace OHtower— 
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pretty stin, but youthful no Ionge^— only lifted hei eyes 
inquiriD^ly as she crossed our doorwity, and dropped them 
again wiia a hopeless sigh. She had loved us aiO, faithfully 
and well, for a great many years. 

One night, wSen Miss Oldtoweihadjust gone home after 
staying with us the whole day— Maud and I sat in lh« 
study by ourselves, where we general^ sat now. Tlie 
&ther spent all his evenings up st^re. We oould hear hib 
tep overhead as he crossed the room or opened the win- 
low, then drew his chior bach to its constant place by hi* 
(rife's bedside. Sometimes there was a fiiint murmur of 
reading or talk ; then long sdlcnce. 

Maud and I sat in silence too. She had her own thoughts 
— I mine. Perhaps they were often one and the same : per- 
haps — for youth is youth after all — they may have diverged 
widely. Hers were deep, absorbed thoughts, at any rate, 
crsTelling £ist — fast as her needle trav^ed; for she had 
imperceptibly fallen into her mother's ways and her mother's 

We had the lamp lit, but the windows were wide open , 
and through the sultry summer night we oould hear the 
trickle of the stream and the rustle of the leaves in the 
beechwood. We sat very still, waiting for nothing, espect- 
mg nothing ; In the dull patience whicli always fell upon us 
about this hour — the hour before bedtime, when nothing 
more was to be looked for but how best to meet another 
dreary day. 

" iUaud, was that the click of the front gate swinging F" 

" No, I told Walter to lock it before lie went to bed. 
Last night it disturbed my mother." 

Again silence. So deep that the maid's opening the door 
made us both stwt. 

" Miss Halifax — there's a gentleman wanting to see Misi 
Halifax." 

Maud sprang up in her chair, breathless. 

" Any one you know, is it ?" 

" No, Mias," 

"Show the gentleman in." 

He stood aiieady in the doorway, — tall, brown, bearded 
4aud just glanced at him, then ros^ bending stiffly, aftei 
the manner of Miss Halifax of Beechwood. 

" Will you be seated ? My lather— ' 
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** Maud, doDt yon know me f Where's my mother t 
un Guy.o 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Gtt lod his mother were together. She lay on a 80& m 
iier dreBstng-room ; he Bit od a stool beside her, bo that hei 
arm could rest on his oeok, and she conid now and then 
turn his lace towards her aod look at it ; — oh, what a look ] 

She had had him with her for two whole days — two days 
to be set against eio^t years 1 Yet the ei^ht years seemed 
already to have coUapaed into a span of tune, and the two 
days to have risen np a great mountain of happiness, making 
a tetrrier complete against the wofid past, as happiness oao 
do— thanks to the AU-men^l for Mis mercies. Most 
especially for that mercy — tme as His truth to the experi- 
ence of all pure heats, — that one bright, brief season of joy 
can outweigh, in reality and even in remembrance, whole 
years of apparently interminable pain. 

Two days only smce the night Guy came home, and yet it 
seemed months ago I Already we liad grown familiar to the 
tall bearded figure ; the strange step and voice about th« 
house; all except Maud, who was rather shy aud reserved 
still. We had ceased the endeavor to reconcile this our 
Guy — ^this tall, grave man of nearly thirty, looking thirty- 
five and more— with Guy, the boy that left uh, the Doy that 
in all our lives we never should find again, Neverthelras, 
we took him, just as he was, to our hearts, rejoicing in hra 
one and all with inexpressible joy. 

He was much altered, certainly. It was natural, nay, 
right, that he should be. He had suffered much ; a great 
deal more than he ever told us — at least, not till long taber ; 
had gone through poverty, labor, sickness, ahipwredk. He 
had written home by the Stars-and-Stnpes — s^ed a fort- 
night later by another vessel— been cast away — picked up 
b) an outward bound ship, — and finaUy landed in England 
lie and his partner, as penniless as they left it. 

" Was your partner an Englishman then f " said Maid 
who sat at the foot of the bo&, listening. " Yon hav« bJ4 
told an anything about htm yet." 
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Gay half amiltd " I will, by-and-by. It's a long story. 
J list DOW, I don't want to tlunk of anybody t/r anything 
except my mother." 

He turned as he did twenty times a-day, to press hit 
rough cheek upon her hand and look up into her thin &ce, 
his eyes oTerflowing with love. 

** You muBt get well now, mother. Promise I" 

Her smile promised — and even began the fiil£lment of the 
tame. 

" I think she looks stronger ali-eady; — does she, Maod? 
To '. know her looks better than I ^ I don't ever remember 
her being ill in old times. Oh, mother, I will never leave 
you again — never !" 

'■ No, my boy." 

"■ No, Gay, no," — John came in, and stood watching them 
both contentedly, "No, my son, yon must never leave your 
mother." 

"I will not leave either of you, iather," said Gny, with a 
reverent affection that moat have gladdened the mother's 
heart to the very core. Resigning his place by her. Gay 
took Maud's feeing them ; and father and son began to talk 
of various matters couceming their home and bu^ess ar- 
rangements ; taking counsel together, as father and sod ought 
to do. These ei^t years of separation seemed to have 
brought them nearer together ; the difference between them 
— in tu;e, &r less than between most fathers and sons, had nar- 
rowed into a meeting point. Never in all his life had Gny 
been so deferent, so lovmg to his father. And with a pecu- 
liar trust and tenderness, John's heart turned to his eldest 
son, the heir of his name, his successor at Enderley Mills. 
For, in order that Guy might at once take his natami place 
and feel no longer a waif and stray upon the world, already 
a plan tiad been started, that the firm of Hali&x and Sons, 
should become Halifax Brothers. Perhaps, ere very long- 
only the mother S£ud privately, rather anxiously too, toat 
she did not wish this part of the scheme to be mentioned to 
Guy just now — perhaps, ere long it would be " Guy Hali&x, 
Esquire, of Beechwood ;" and " the old people" at happy 
little Longfield. 

As yet, Guy had seen nobody but om-selves, and nobodi 
had seen Guy. Though his mother gave various good 
B why he should not make his public appearance as a 
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"shipwrecked mariner" — oostiime and all, yet it was easj 
to perceive that she looked forward not without apprehen- 
rion to some meetings which must necessarily soon oocut. 
bat to which Guy made not the amallcst allasion. He had 
anked, cursorily and generally, after " aU my brothers and 
asters," and been answered in the same tone ; but neither 
he Dor we had as yet mentioned the names of Edwin oi 
Louise. 

They knew he was oome home ; but how aod where the 
Sist momentous meeting should take place, we left entirely 
to ohanoe, or, more rightly speaking, to Providenoe. 
* So it happened thus, Ouy was eittiug qnietly on the sofa 
at his mother's feet, and hU father and he were planning to- 
gether in what way could best be celebrated, by onr si^ool- 
ohildren, tenants, and work-people, an event which we took 
a great interest in, though not greater than in this year was 
taken by all classes throughout the kingdom — the day fixed 
for the abolition of Negro Slavery in our Colonies — the 1st 
of August, 1834. He sat in an attitude that reminded me 
of his boyish lounging ways; the picture of content; though 
a stream of sunshine pouring in upon his head through the 
closed Venetian blind, showed many a deep line of care od 
his forehead, and more than one silver thread among his 
brown hair. 

In a pause — during which no one exactly liked to ask 
what we were all thi^ing about — there came a little tap at 
the door, and a little voic« outside. 

"Please, me want to come in," 

Mand jumped up, to refuse admission ; but Mr. Halifax 
forbade her, and himself went and opened the door. A little 
child stood there — a little girl of three years old. 

Apparently gnessinff who she was, Guy rose up hastily, 
and sat down m his place again, 

"Come in, little Tnaid," said the father; "come in, and 
tell US wtat you want," 

"Me want to see Grannie and Uncle Gny." 

Guy started, but Still he kept his seat. The mother toot 
her grandcliild in her feeble arms, and kissed her, wying 
wflly, 

" There — ^that is Uncle Guy. Go and speak to him." 

And then, tonohing his knees, Guy felt the tiny, fearleai 
h<ind. He turned round, and looked at the little thing 
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rdaoMndf , inqnidtively. Still he did oot speak to or toncn 
her. 

" Aru you Unde Guy ?" 

" Yes." 

*' Why don't yon kiss me ? Everybody kisses rae," said 
sverybody's pet ; neither frightened nor shy; never dream 
Qg ofa repulse. 

Nor did she find it. Her little fingers were suffered to 
^ng round the tightly-closed hand. 

"What ia your name, my dear ?" 

" Ixtuise — mamma's little Louise." 

Gny put back the ourls, and gazed .ong and wistfiilly into 
^e childish &oe, where the inherited beauty was repeated 
line for line. But softened, spiritualized, as, years after its 
burial, some ghost of a man's old sorrows may rise up and 
meet him, the very spirit of peace shining out of its celestMl 
eyes. 

"Little Louise, you are very like — " 

He stopped — and bending down, kissed her. In that kis« 
vanished for ever the last shadow of his boyhood's love. 
Not that he forgot it — God forbid that any good man 
should ever either forget or be ashamed of his first-love ! 
But it and all its pain fled far away, back into the sacred 
eternities of dream-land. 

When, looking up at last, he saw a large, ^r, matronly 
lady sitting by ms mother's sofe, Guy neither started nor 
turned pale. It was another and not his lost Louise. He 
rose and offered her his hand. 

" You see, your little daughter has made friends with me 
already. She is very like you ; only she has Edwin's hair 
Where is my brother Edwm ?" 

"Here, old fellow. Welcome home." 

The two brothers met warmly, nay, affectionately. Edwin 
vas not given to demonstration ; but I saw how his features 
twitched, and how be busied himself over the knots in his 
little ^rl's pinafore for a minute or more. When he spoke 
^ain, it was as if nothing had happened and Guy had nevei 
been away. 

For the mother, she lay with her arms folded, looking 
from one to the other mutely, or closing her eyes with. a 
Biat stirring of the fips, Uke prayer. It seemed as if sh« 
daied only thus to meet her exceeding joy. 
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Soon, Edwio and Loaiae left ns for an bour or two, anti 
Giy went on with the history of his life in America and his 

iiartner who had come home with him, and, like hucseU^ had 
oet his all. 

" Harder for him than for me ; he is older than I am. He 
knew nothing whatever of business when he offered himseU 
ta my clerk ; unoe then he has worked like a slave. In a 
fever I had, he nursed me; he has been to me these three 
rears the beet, tmest friend. He it the noblest fellow 
Father, if you only knetv — " 

" Well, my son, let me know him. Invite the gentleman 
to Beech wood ; or shall I write and ask him ? Hand, fetch 
me your mother's desk. Now then, 6ny — yon are a very 
foT^etful fellow still; you have never yet told us yonr 
triend's name." 

Guy looked steadily at bis lather, in his own straightfor 
ward way ; he^tated — then apparently made np his mind. 

" I did not tell you, because he wished me not ; not tilt 
yon understood him as well as I do. Yon knew faim your- 
self onoe — ^bnt he has wisely dropped his title. Since he 
came over to me in America, he has been only Mr. William 
Ravenel." 

This discovery — natural enough when one began to think 
over it, but incredible at first, astounded ua all For Maud 
-well was it that the little Louise seated in her lap hid and 
ooDtrolled in some measure the violent agitation of i>oor 
Auntie Maud. 

Ay — Maud loved him. Perhaps she had guessed the 
secret cause of his departure, and love creates love, oileii 
times. Then his brave renunciation of rank, fortune, even 
of herself — women, glory in a moriJ hero — one who has 
strength to lose even love, and bear its loss, for the sake of 
duty or of honor. TTia absence, too, might have done 
much ;— absence which smothers into decay a rootless &ncy 
but often nourishes the least seed of a true affection intc 
full-flowering love. Ay — Maud loved him. How, or why 
or when, at first, no one could tell — perhaps not even her 
lelf ; but so it was, and her parents saw it. 

Both were deeply moved— her brother likewise. 

"Father," he whispered, "have I done wrong? I did 
3ot know — ^how could I gnesa?" 

" No, DO — my son. It is very strange— all things ju« 
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now sBOTi M> Btrsaae. Msiid, 1117 child," — and John roused 
riimself out of a. Xoag eilenoe into which he wm falling,— 
" go, and take Louise to her mother," 

The girl roae, eager to get away. As she croBsed the 
room — the little creatnre clinging round her neclc, and she 
olitsping it dose, in the aweet motherlineBS of charactei 
which had oome to her bo early — I thought — I hoped — 

" Maud I" said John, catching her hand as she passed him 
oy — " Maud is not afraid of her father ?" 

" ffo," — in troubled unoertaiotj — then with a pas»onate 
de^nsion, as if ashamed of herself" No 1" 

She leaned over his chair-back and kissed him — then went 
«nt. 

" Now — Guy." 

G^told, in bis own frank way, all the history of himself 
uid William Rarenel ; how the latter had come to America, 
determined to throw his lot for ^od or ill, to sink or awim, 
with Maud's brother — chieSr, ad Gay had slowly discovered, 
because he was Maud's brother. At last — in the open boat, 
on the Atlantic, with death the great Revealerof all thing; 
staring them in the face — the whole secret came out. It 
made them better than friends — brothers. 

This was Guy'a story, told with a certwn apioe of deter 
mination too, as if — let hia Other's will be what it might, his 
own, which had now also settled into the strong " lamily" 
will, was resolute on his tnend's behalf. Yet when he saw 
how grave, nay sad, the father sat, he became humble again, 
and ended bis tale even as he had begun, with the entreaty 
— " Father, if you only knew—" 

" My knowing and my judging seem to have been of little 
value, my son. Be it so. There ia One wiser th^ I — One 
in whose hands are the issues of all things." 

The sort of contrition with which he spoke — thus retrdct- 
mg, as it costs most men so much to retract, a deoiaou ^ven, 
bowever justly at the time, but which fate has afterwards 
pronouumd unjust, affected bis son deeply. 

" Father, your decision was right, — William says it was. 
He says also, that it could not have been otherwise ; that 
whatever he has become since, he owes it aU to you, and to 
what passed that day. Though he loves her still, will nevei 
love any one dse; yet he declares hie loss of her has prored 
his Balvaticn " 
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" He is right," m.d Mrs, HaMtx. " Love is wortt 
lothing that will not stand tiial — a fiery trial, if needs be 
And as I have heard John aa; Toany and manv a tin)e~— aa 
hd said that very night — in this world there is not, ought 
not to be, any such words as ' too late.' " 

John made no answer. He sat, hia chin propped on hit 
-ight hand, the other pressed against his bosom — ^hia favor 
te attitude. Once or twice, with a deep-drawn, puniii 
ireath, he sighed. 

Guy's e^emess could not rest. " Father, I told him I 
woald either write to or see him to-day." 

"Where is he?" 

"At Norton Bury. Kothing would induce Mm to come 
here, unless certaJa that you derared it." 

" I do desire it." 

Gay started up with great joy. " Shall I write then ?" 

" I wiL' write myself." 

But Jehu's hand shook so much, that instead of bie 
uastomary free bold writing, he left only blots npoD the 
page. He leant back in his chair, and said, fiuntly : 

" I am getting an old man, I see. Guy, it was high tima 
you cameliome." 

Mrs. Halifax tho ight he was tired, and made a place for 
his head on her pillow, where he rested some miuntfis, "just 
to please her," he said. Then he rose, and declared he 
would himself drive over to Norton Bury for our old friend, 

" Nay, let me write, lather. To-morrow will do just as 
well." 

The fiitber shook his head. " No — it must be to-day," 

Bidding good-bve to his wife — he never by any chance 
quitted her for an hour without a special tender leave-taking 
— John went away. 

Gay was, be avouched, " as happy as a Mng." His old 
iveliness returned ; he declared that in this matter, which 
had long weighed heavily on his mind, he had acted like a 
great diplomatist, or like the gods themselves, whom somt 
nnexaoting, humble youth calls upon to 



" And I'm sure I shall be happy, too, in seemg them, 
rhey shf^ be married immediately. And we'll take WilU an 
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nto partnership — that wae a wbtm of his, mother — we caj 
3De another 'Gu^' and 'William,' just like brothers 
Heu-ho t I'm ver^ glad. Are not yon ?" 

l^e mother snuled. 

" You will soon have nobody left but me. No matter, I 
shall have yon all to myaeli^ and be at once a spoiled child 
ind an unoonnnonly merry old bachelor." 

Again the mother smiled, without reply. She, too, doubt- 
ess, thought herself a great diplomatist. 

William Ravenel — he was henceforward never anything 
to ns but William — came home with Mr. Halifax. First; 
the mother saw him ; then I heard the father go to the 
m^den bower where Maud had shut herself up all day — 
poor child ! — and fetch his daughter down. Lastly, 1 
watched the two— Mr, Ravenel and Miss Halifax — walk 
together down the garden and into the beech-wood, where 
the leavea were whispering, and the stock-doves cooing ; 
and where, I suppose, they told and listened to the old tale 
^-old as Adam — yet for ever beautiiul and new. 

That day was a wonderful day. That night we gathered, 
as we never thought we should gather again in this world, 
TuUnd the family table — Guy, Edwin, Walter, Maud, Louise, 
and William Ravenel — all changed, yet not one lost. A 
true love-feiist it was ; a renewed celebration of the femily 
bond, which had lasted through so much sorrow, now knitted 
up once more, never to be broken. 

When we came quietly to examine one another and fell 
into one another's old ways, there was less than one might 
have expected even of outward change. The table appeared 
the same ; all took instinctively their old places,' except tiiat 
the mother lay on her soiit, and Maud presided at the nm. 

It did one's heart good to look at Maud, aa she busied 
herself about, in her capacity as vicereine of the household ; 
perhaps, with a natural feeling, liking to show some one 
present how mature and sedate sh« was — not bo very young 
after alL You could see she felt deeply how much he loved 
her — how her love was to him like the restoring of his 
y>uth. The responubility, sweet as it was, made her wo- 
manly, made her grave, ^e would be to him at once wife 
uid child, plaything and comfurter, sustainer and sustained. 
Ay, love levds all things. They were not ill-matched, in 
i]ute of those twenty years. 
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And so I left them, and went aud <at with John and 
Urmia, — we, the generadon passing away, or rea dy to ]»as, 
in Heaven's good time, to make room for these. We talked 
but little ; our hearts were too Ml. Early, before any 
body thought of moving, John carried his wife up-etunr 
again, saying that, well as she looked, she mnst be compelled 
to eoonomise both her good looks and her happinees. 

When he came down agMii, he stood talkmg for some 
time with Mr. RaveneL While he talked, I thought be 
looked wearied — pallid even to exhaustion ; a minute or twc 
afterward he nlently left the room. 

I followed him, and found him leaning i^iauist the ohim- 
ney-piece in his stndy. 

" Who's that ?" He spoke feebly ; he looked — ghastly . 

I called him by his name. 

" Gome in. Fetch no one. Shnt the door." 

The words were hoarse and abrupt, and I obeyed. 

" Fhiueas," be said, again holding oat a hand, as if he 
thought he hiid grieved me ; " don't mind. I shall be better 
presenUy. I know quite well what it is^-oh, my God — ^my 
Godl" 

Sharp, horrible pain — such as human nature shrinks from 
— such as makes poor mortal flesh cry out in its agony to 
tts Maker, as i£, for the time being, lifo itself were worthless 
at Bach a price. I know now what it raoHt have bewi ; I 
know now what he must have endured. 

He held me &st, half anoousoious as he was, lest I should 
summon help; and when a step was heard in the passage, 
as once before — the day Edwm was married — ^how, on s 
sudden, I remembered alt I — he tottered forwwd and locked, 
double locked the door. 

Aller a few minutes the worst suffering apparently abated, 
and he sat down again in his cbiur. I got some water ; he 
drank, and let me bathe his face with it — his face, grey and 
death-like — John's face 1 

But I am telling the bare facts — nothing more. 

A few heavy sighs, gasped as it were for life, and he warn 
himself again. 

"Thank God, it is over now! Fhineaa, you must tiy and fbi- 
get all you have seen. I wish yon had not come to the door.'' 

He said this, not in any tone that could wound me, but 
i-enderly, as if he were very son-y for me 
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"What is it?" 

*' There is no need for alarm ; — no more than that day — 
you recoUeot ? — in tnia room. I had an attack once before 
theii — a few times aince. It ia horrible p^ while it laeta, 
you Bee ; I can hardly bear it. But it goes awa^ i^>Di as 
you also see. It woald be a pity to teU my wife, or any 
body ; in &ct, I had rather not. Yon understand f" 

He Hpoke thus in a matter-of-fact way, as if he tbon|;hi 
the explanation would satisfy me, and prevent my asking 
fiirther. He was mistaken. 

".John, what is it ?" 

" What ia it f Why, somMhing like what I had then , 
but it comes rarely, and I am well again directly. I had 
much rather not talk about it. Pray, foi^et it." 

But I could not ; nor, I thought, could he. He took up 
a book and sat still ; though oftentimes I caught bis eyes 
fixed on my &ce with a peculiar eameatneas, as if he would 
fain teat my strength — fain find out how much I loved him ; 
and loving, how much I oould bear. 

"Yon are not reading, John; you are thinking — what 
about P» 

He paused a little, as if undetermined whether or not to 
tell me ; then a^d: " Abont your iather. Do yon remem 
ber him?" 

I looked surprised at the question. 

" I mean, do yon remember how he died ?" 

Somehow — thongh, Glod knows, not at that dear and 
sacred remembrance — I shuddered. " Tes ; but why should 
we talk of it now?" 

" Why not ? I have often thought what a happy death 
it was — painless, instantaneous, without any wasting sick- 
ness beforehand — his sudden passing from life present to 
life eternal. Fhineas, your Other's was the happiest death 
I ever knew." 

" It may be — I am not aure, — John," for a^m something in 
his look and manner struck me — " why do you say thia tome ?" 

" I scarcely know. — Tes, I do know." 

"Tell me' then." 

He looked at me across the table — steadily, eye to ay^ aa 
if he would fiun impart to my spirit the oalmnesa that wai 
in hia own. " I behove, Fhineas, that irtien I die, my death 
will bo not unlike your &tber's." 
81 
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bometbing came wildly to my lipa about *' iupoBsiMlitj,' 
the ntter impoBsibility, of any m&n'i thos settling the man 
ner of his death, or the time. 

" I knov that. I knew that I may live ten or twenty 
years, and die of another disease after all." 

" Disease 1" 

** Nay — ^it is nothing to be aft^d of. Ton see I am not 
(raid. I have guessed it for many years. I have known 
t for a certainty ever since I was in Paris." 

" Were you ill in Paris ? — Ton never said so." 

" No— because — Pbineas, do you think yon oonld bear 
the tmth ? Ton know it makes no real difference. I sliaU 
not die an hour sooner for bein^ aware of it." 

" Aware of— what ? Say qnickly." 

" Dr. K told me — I was determined to be told — that 

I had the disease I suspeoted : beyond medical power to core. 
It is net immediately fatal; he said I might live many years, 
even to old age; and I might die, suddenly, at any mo- 
ment, just as your fether diei" 

He said this gently said quietly — more quietly than 
[ am writing the words down now; and I listened — I 
istened. 

" Phineaa !" 

I felt the pressure of his warm hand on my shoulder — the 
land whioh oad led me like a brother's all my life. 

" Phineas, we have known one another these forty years. 
Is oar love, our &ith, so small, that either of us, for himselt 
or bis brother, need be afraid of death ? — " 

"Phineaa!" — and the second time he spoke there was 
some faint reproach in the tone ; " no one knows this but 
vou. I see I was right to hentate ; I almost wish I bad not 
old you at alL" 

Then— I rose, • • • « * 

At my urgent reqnest, he explained to me AiUy and clear- 
ly the whole truth. It was, as most truths are, less terrible 
when wholly known. It had involved little suffering as yet, 
the paroxysms being few and rare. They had always oo 
Qurred when he was alone, or when feeling tbcm oonung tm, 
e could go away and bear them in solituae. 

" I have always been able to do so until to-night. Sh* 
tus i.(yt the least idea — ^my wife, I oiAan," 

Hia voice failed. 
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"It has been terrible to me at timea, the thought of mj 
irife. Perh^»s I ought to have told her, Oflen I reaolved 
r would, and then changed my mind. Latteriy, Muce she 
has been ill, I have believed, almost hoped, that she would 
not need to be told at all." 

"Would you rather, then, that she " 

John calmly took up the tvord I shrank from uttering 
* Ves ; I would rather of the two that she went away first. 
She would suffer less, and it would be such a short parting," 

He spoke as one wonld apeak of a new abode, an im- 
pending journey. To him the great change, the last terror 
of humanity, was a thought — solemn indeed, but long iami- 
iiar and altogether without fear. And, as we sat there, 
Bometliing of his spirit passed into mine : I felt how narrow 
is the span between the life mortal and the life immortal- 
how, in truth, both are one with God, 

"Ay," he said, " that is exactly what I mean. To me 
there is always something impious in the * preparing for 
("eath ' that people talk about ; as if wti were ool cootinu- 
llly, whether in the flesh or out of it, living in the Father's 
presence ; as if, come when He will, the Master should not 
find all of us watching. Do yon remember saying so to 
me, one day ?" 

Ah, that day ! 

"Does it pwD you, my talking thus? Beoanae if bo, ve 
\ ill cease." 

*' No — go on." 

" That IS right. I thought, this attack having been sonur- 
chat worse than my last, some one ought to be told. It 
naa been a comfort to me to tell you — a great comfort, 
PlJneaH. Always remember that," 

I have remembered it. 

"Now, one thing more, and my mind is at ease. Yuo 
see, though I may nave years of life — I hope I shall— man; 
busy years — I am never sure of a day, and I have to take 
many preuftations. At home I shall be quite aafe now." 
He SJ/iflod agam, with evident relief. "And I rarely go 
anywhere wiUiout having one of my boys witli me. Still 
fcr fear — look here." 

He showed me his pocket-hook ; on a p«rd bearing hit 
name and address, was written in his own legible hand 
" Some, and teU my leije car^fuUy.'" 
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I retnrned the book. As I did so, th«re dropped oat t 
ittle note — all yellow and ftded — his wife's only " 1ot» 
letter, — Bigned, " Youra ancereJy, Uraula March," 

Joho pi^ed it up, looked at it, aad put it back in its place 

"Poor darling I poor darling!" He ^ghed, and wat 
dlent for a while. " I am very glad Guj nas come home : 
very glad that my little Mand is oo happily settled — Hark 
bow tnose children are laaghing I" 

For the moment a natural shade of regret crossed tb> 
bther's face, the father to whom all the delights of home had 
been so dear. But it soon vanished. 

" How merry they are ! — how strangely things have come 
abont for na and ours ! As Ursula was saying to-night, at 
this moment we have not a angle care." 

I grasped at that, for Dr. K- bad declared that if 

John had a qniet life, — a life without any anxieties, — ^he 
might, humanly speaking, attun a good old age. 

" Ay, your father did. Who Icdowb t we may both be old 
men yet, Phineas." 

And as he rose, he looked strong in body and mind, fhll 
of health and cheer — scarcely even on the verge of that old 
^e of which be spoke. And I was older than he. 

" Now will you come with me to say good'Wght to the 
children ?" 

At first I thought I could not— then, I could. After the 
rest had merrily dispersed, John and I stood for a long tmui 
in the empty parlor, his band on my shotdder, as Lit used to 
etand when we were boys, talking. 

What we SEud I shall not write, but I remember i* vjTf 
word. And he — ^I know he remembers it atill. 

Then wo clasped hands. 

" Good-night, Phineas." 

" Good-night, John," 



CHAPTER XL. . 

Pbidat, the first of August, 1834. 

Sfany may remember that day ; what a soft, grey, s 
morning it was, and how it broke out into brightr[e="3 ; hoii 
every wh^e bells were rin^g, clnb fraternities walking witl 
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DBodfl and banners, school children having feastB and woik- 
peoplu holidays ; how, in town and coantry, there was spread 
abroad a general sense of henevoleat rejoicnng — because 
honest old EngUnd had lifted up her generous voice, nay, 
had pmd down cheerfhlly her twenty milliona, and in ^ bei 
lolonies the ne^o was &ee. 

Many may still find, in some forgotten drawer, the medal— 
tonght b^ tnousands and tens of thousands, of all classes, io 
x>pp«r, silver, or gold — distributed in charity-sohools, and 
eiveti by old people to their grandohildren. I saw Mni, 
Haliiaz tying one with a piece of -bine ribboD round tittle 
Louise's neck, in remembrance of this day. The pretty 
medal, with the slave standing upright, stretching out tc 
heaven &ee hands, from which the fetters are dropping — as 
I overheard John say to his wife, he could bncy the freeman 
Paul would stand in the Roman prison, when he answered tu 
those that loved him, " I have fought the goodfighl. lAavt 
finished my eowae. I have k^t the faith." 

Kow, with my quickened ears, I often heard John talking 
qmetly to his wife on this wise. 

He remained by her side the whole forenoon — wheeling 
her about in her garden chair ; taking her to see her school- 
children in their glory on our lawn — to hear the shouts rising 
up from the people at the mill-yard below. For all Ender- 
ley, following the master's example, took an interest, heartj 
even among hearty hard-working England, in the Emancipa- 
tion of the Slaves. 

We had our own young people round us, and the day 
was a glorious day, they declared one and all. 

John was happy too — infinitely happy. After dinner, he 
carried his wife to her chair beside the weeping ash, where 
cthe could smell the late hay in the meadow, and hear the 
ripple of the stream in the heeoh-wood — faint, for it was 
almost dried up now, but pleasant still. Her husband sat on 
the g^aS8, makmg her laugh with his quaint sayings — admir 
lug her in her new bonnet, and in the lovely white shawl — 
&ny's shawl — which Mr, Guy himself had really no time for 
admiring. He had gone off to the schoql toa-drinldiig, ea> 
«>rtinghis sister and sister-in-law, and another lady, whose 
eyes brightened with moat "sisterly" joy whenever she 
Tlanced at her old playfellow, Guy's " sister" she neverthe- 
hm was not, nor was ever likely to be— and I questioned 
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whether, m his secret heart, he had not Deg^n jdready u 
<^ particularly thankfol for that <nrcuin8utaoe. 

"Ah, mother," cried the &ther, smiling, "you'll see how 
It vill eod : all our young birds will soon be flown — there 
will be nobody bnt you and me." 

" Never mind, John. ;" and stooping over faim, ahe gave 
lim one of her quiet, soft kisses, precious now she was an 
aid woman aa they had been in the days of her bloom 
* Kever mind. Once there were only our two selves — now 
ihere will be only our two selves again. We shall be very 
fa^py. We only need one another." 

"Only one another, my dariing." 

This last word, and the manner of his saying it I can heai 
if I lieteti in silence, dear aa if yet I heard its sound. This 
last dght — of them sitting under the aah-tree, the snn mak- 
ing still whiter Ursnla's white shawl, brightening the mar- 
riage ring on her bare hand, and throwing, instead of tdlver, 
some of their boyish gold-color into the edges of John's 
curia — this picture I see with my shut eyes, vivid aa yeater- 
^ay. 

I sat for some time in my room — then John came to fetdi 
me for our customary walk along his &vorite "terrace" on 
the Flat. He rarely liked to miss it; — he said the day 
hardly seemed coqiplete or perfect unless one had seen the 
snn set. Thus, almost every evening, we used to spend an 
hour or more, pacing up and down, or sitting in that little 
hollow under tne bow of the Flat, where as from the top- 
moat seat of a natural amphitheatre, one could see Rose 
Cottage and the old well-head where the cattle drank ; our 
own green garden-gate, the dark mass of the beech-wood, 
lUia &r away beyond that, Nunneley Hill, where the snn 
went down. 

Ihere, having walked somewhat less time than usnal, for 
the evening was warm and it had been a fatiguing day, John 
and I sat down together. We talked a little, ramblingly- 
chiefly of Longfield: — how I was to have my old room 
agam — and how a new nursery was to be planned for tbt 
grandchildren. 

" We can't get out of the way of children, I see dearly," 
le b lid, laughing. " We shall have Longfield juat m full at 
evei it was, all summer time. But in winter we'll be quiet, 
iod At by the ohinmey-comer, and plunge into luy austf 
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deeon of books — eti, Phineas ? Toa ahall help me to make 
Dotes for those lectures I have intended giving at Kortou 
Bary, these ten years Dast. And we'll mb up oar old Latin, 
ind dip into modem poetrv— great rublnsh, I fear I Sty 
Dody like our old friend Will of Avon, or even your uam6 
sake, worthy Pbmeas Fletcher." 

I reminded him of the " Shepherd's life and fate," whiob 
he alwavB liked so much, and used to say was his Ideal of 
peaceful happiness. 

"Well, and I think so still. 'Keep true to the dreams 
of thy youth,' stuth the old Gorman ; I have not been false 
to mme. I have had a happy life, thank God ; ay, and what 
few men can say, it has been the very sort of happiness I 
myself would have chosen. I think most lives, it, while 
feithfully doing our little best, day by day, we were content 
to leave their thread in wiser hands than ours, would thus 
weave themselves out ; until, looked back upon as a whole, 
they would seem as bright a web as mine." 

He sat, talking thus, resting his chin on his hands — his 
eyes, calm and sweet, looking out westward — where the sun 
WM about an hour from the horizon. 

" Do you remember how we osed to lie on the grass Id 
your father's garden, and how we never could catcli the 
sunset except in fragments between the abbey trees ? 1 
wonder if they keep the yew-hedge clipped as lound as 
aver." 

I told him, Edwin nad said to-day that soma strange 
tenants were going to make an inn of the old Louse, and 
turn the lawn mto a bowling-green. 

" What a shame I I wish I could prevent it. And yet, 
perhaps not," be added, after a ulenoe. "Ougnt we not 
rather to recognise and submit to the univer«il law of 
obange ? how each in his place is fulfilling his day, and pass 
mg away, just as that sun is passing. Only we know not 
whither be passes ; while whither we go we know, and the 
Way we know — the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," 

AJmost before he had done speaking — (God grant thai 
m tbe Kingdom I may hear that voice, not a tone altered 
—I would not wish it altered even there) — a whole troop 
of our young people came out of Mrs. Tod's cottage, atid 
ftfldded to us mim below. 

There w«8 Mrs. Edwin, standing talldng to the good oic 
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mnt, vfcti admired her babv-boy vary much, but vonldnl 
ullow there oonld be any diildren like Mrs. Haii&x's chil 
dren. 

Thei-e waa Edwin, deep in coDveise with liis brother Guy 
while bttfflde them — prettier and younger-looking than evei 
-Grace Oldtower was making a posy for little Louise. 

Further down the slope, walkmg slowly, side by edde 
/«idently seeing nobody but one aoolber, were anothei 
louple. 

" I think, sometimes, John, that those two, William and 
alaud, will be th'e happiest of all the children." 

He smiled, looked after them for a minute, and then l^d 
Umself quietly down on his back along the slope, his eyes 
Still directed towards the sunset. When, brightening as it 
descended, the sun shone level upon the place where we 
were sitting, I saw John pull his broad straw hat over his 
&ce, and compose himself with both hands clasped upon his 
iireaet, in the attitude of sleep. 

1 knew he was very tired, so I spoke no more, but threw 
my cloak over him. He looked up, thanked me mlently, 
with his old &miliar smile.— One day — one day I shaU 
know him by that smile 1 I sat for hidf an hoar or more 
watching the sun, which sank steadily, slowly, round, and 
red, witnont a single cloud. Beautiful, as I had never before 
seen it ; so clear, that one could note the very instant its 
disc touched the horizon's grey. 

Maud and Mr. Ravenelwere coming up the slope. 1 
beckoned them to come softly, not to disturb the &tber. 
They and I sat in ralence, feeing the west. The sun jour- 
Geyed down to his setting — lower — lower; there was a ores- 
eenl, a line, a dim sparkle of light ; then— he was gone 
And still we sat— grave, but not sad — looking into tha 
brightness he had left behind ; beliering, yea, knowing, we 
^ould see his glorious &ce again to-morrow. 

"Howcoldithasgrown," studMaud. "I thinkweouglA 
to wake my father." 

She went up to him, liud her hand upon bis, that wera 
bided together over the oloak — drew back startled — 
ilnrmed. 

"Father I" 

T put the child aside. It was I who moved the hat from 
John's face — the face — for John himself was tar, far away 
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Gone from iu nnto Him Those faithful servant he wK 
Willie he was sleeping thns, the Master had called him. 

His two BOOiB carried him down the slope. They laid him 
ill the upper room in Mrs. Tod's cottage. Then I went home 
to tell his wife. 

She was si last composed, as we thought, iTlng on ba 
oed, death-like almost, but calm. It was ten o'clock a 
oight. I left her with all her children watching ronnd her 

I went out, np to Rose Cottage, to sit an hour by myself 
alone, looking at him whom I should not see again for — aa 
tie had said — ^' a little while." 

" A little whUe — a little while." I comforted myself with 
those words. I iknoied I could almost hear John saying 
them, standing near me, with his hand on tny shoulder.— 
John himself c|uite distinct from that which lay so still be 
fore me; beautiful as nothing but death can be, youngei 
much than he had looked tms very morning — younger by 
twenty years. 

Farewell, iXohn 1 Farewell, my more than brother 1 It 
is but for a little while. 

A» I sat, thinking how peacefully the hands lay, clasped 
together still, how sweet was the expression of the close 
mouth, and what a strange shadowy likeness the whole face 
bore to Muriel's little face, which I had seen resting in the 
same deep rest on the same pillow; some one touched 
me. It was Mrs. Halifax. 

How she came I do not know ; nor how she had mani^d 
to steal out from among her children. Nor how she, who 
had not walked for weeks, had fiiund her way up hither, in 
the dark, all ^one. Nor what strength, almost more than 
mortal, helped her to stand there, as she did stand, upright 
and calm — gazing — gazing as I had done. 

"It is very like him ; don't you think so, Phineas ?" Tlie 
voice low and soft, unbroken by any sob. " He once told 
me, in case of— this, he would rather I did not oome and 
look at him ; but I can, you see." 

I gave her my place, and she sat down by the bed. It 
might have been ten minutes or more that she and I renmned 
thus, without exchanging a word. 

"I think I hear some one at the door. Brother, will yat 
oall in the ohildren V 
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Ony, ■Itogetber overoome, knelt down beade his mothei 
aod Msonght her to let him take her home. 

*• Prasentlj — preaeotly, my son. Ton are very good U 
me ; bnt — fwu oth^. Childr^i, come in and look at 7001 
firther." 

Tbey all gathered round her — weepmg ; but she spokt 
vithont a nngle tear. 

" I was a girl, Toui^er than any of yon, when first I met 
four &ther. Next month, we ahall have been married 
lUity-three yean. Thirty-three years." 

Her eye§ grew dreamy, as if fincy had led her back all 
that space of time ; her fingers morod to and &o, mecbani 
oally, over her wedding-ring. 

" Children, we were so happy, yon cannot teO. He was 
so good ; he loved me so. Better than that, he made me 
good ; that was why I loved him. Oh, what his love waa 
to me from the first I strength, hope, peace ; oomfort and 
help in trouble, sweetness m prosperity. How my life 
bet^me happy and complete — how I grew worthier to my 
sdf because he bad ta^en me for hia own I And what 
hs wa»— Children, no one but me ever knew all his good- 
new, no one but himself ever knew how dearly I loved 
your &ther. We were more pretuous each to each than 
anything on earth ; except His service, who gave us to one 
another." 

Her voice dropped all bnt inaudible ; bat she ronsed hsr- 
ael^ and made it onoe more clear and firm, the mother's 
natoral voice. 

" Guy, Edwin, all of you, must never forget your &tber. 
Tod must do as he wi^es, and live as he lived — in all ways. 
7ou must love him, and love one another. Children, you 
will never do anything that need make you ashamed to 
meet your fether." 

As they hung round her, she kissed them all — her three 
sons aod her daughter, one by one; then, her mind being 
perhaps led astray by the room we were in, looked feebly 
ronnd tor one more <iijld — ^remembered — smiled — 

"How ^lad her &ther will be to have her agmn — his own 
tttle Munel." 

" Hather I mother darling 1 come home," whispered Qny, 
■ItooMin sob. 

Wa mother stooped over him, gave him one kisa mora 
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— bitn taer &vorite of all her children — and repeated the old 
phrase, 

"Preaently, presently! Now go away all of you j I wanl 
to be left for a little, alone with my husband." 

Ab we went out, I saw her torn toward the bed — "J ohn, 
Jtdin I" — The same tone ; almost the same words with whick 
■he had orept np to him years before, the day they were 
Mtro^ed. Jnst a low, low marmor, like a tired diild 
reeping to fond protecting arms. " John, John I" 

We closed the door. We all sat on the stain ontside; n 
might have been for minutes, it might have been for hours. 
Within or without — no one spoke — nothing stirred. 

At last Gu^ softly went in. 

She was still in the same place by the bed-side, bnu half 

r' g on the bed, as I had seen her turn when I was shntuing 
door. Her arm was ronnd her hosband's neck ; her &ce, 
pressed inwards to the pillow, was nestled close to his hair 
liney might have been asleep— both of them. 

One of her (^drcn called her, but she neither answered 
nor stirred. 

Guy lifted her np, very tenderly ; his mother, wbt tifid 
no Stay left bat hin^his mother — a widow— 
Xo thank God 1 she was not a widow now. 



THE END. 
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By henry seton merriman 



RODEN'S CORNER. A Novel. With Dlustrations by T. 

DE ThulSthup. Post 8vo, Omanwiited Cloth, Si 75. 

A atoiy that is far too interesting to lay down until the last 
page is turned. — St. Jamea'i Gazette, London. 

He handles it with vigor, and maintains in this new field the 
reputation gained by his former novels. — Outlook, N, Y, 

THE SOWERS. A Novel. Post 8vo, Ornamented Qoth, 
Jl 25. 

" TheSowers,"for subtlety of plot, for brilliancy of dialogue, 
and for epigranunatic analysis of character, is one of the 
cleverest books of the season. — Ckurehman, N, Y. 

There have been few such good novels for yeaia. — lUua- 
Wated London News. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. A Novel. Post 8vo, Ornamented 

Cloth, U as- 

Mr. Merriman is so original, and has such a nice knack 
of putting things together, that be keeps up the interest on 
every page. — N. Y. Timei. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. A Novel. 

Post 8vo, Ornamented Qoth, $1 25. 

A book of unusual force. It contains a remarkably acute 
•Study of a selfish and silly woman — one almost perfect in 
construction. — JV. Y. Tribune. 

THE PHANTOM FUTURE. A Novel. Post 8vo, Qoth, 

Jl 25. 

To those who relish a minute and searching analysis of 
character, and who appreciate refinement and purity of style, 
we may recommend The Phantom Future." ... A 
charming story. — N. Y. Sun. 
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THE jniMYJOHN BOSS, and Other Stories. 

Illustrated.' $i 50. 
LIN McLEAN. Illustrated by FREDERIC REM- 
INGTON. Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Jl 50. 
There is a unifoniiity about the merit of Mr. Owen Wister's 
work which is in itself engaging. . . . His pages have 
that mark of thoroughness which ia so laie in contemporaiy 
fiction. Success has not hurried hia pen nor has fashion in- 
clined him to turn towards sensationalism, to seek effects . 
which will not come of themselves. . . . His latest volume 
is full of episode ; it is romantic, pathetic, droll, dramatic, and 
invariably veracious. . . . Mr. Wiater writes as if this 
striking exiatence he depicts were as natural, as matter-of- 
fact, as the existence of an Eastern clerk. Prom this method 
springs his charm. Lin McLean becomes a veritable com- 
panion of the reader, and the latter follows his fortunes with 
downright solicitude, sjTnpathizing with the man's woes, 
rejoicing in his happiness and in his ejitraordinary flow of 
animal spirits. — JV. V, Tribune. 

RED MEN AND WHITE. Stories. lUustrated 
by Frederic Remington. Post 8vo, Orna- 
mented Cloth, $1 50. 

Desperadoes, good and bad, h&\e been done before ; red 
savages and white semi-savages, gamblers, traders, miners, 
ranchmen, and the whole wicked world of the border have 
been done before, though never, I think, so well as Mr. Wis- 
ter has done them. But the pohtidans of the far West, with 
their various origins North and South, remained for him, 
and he has made them immortal: or, if not quite that, then 
he has made them what they really are, and that is perhaps 
more difEcult.— W. D. HOWELLS. 
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